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Our  man  in  Cairo  calis  the  shot, 


Five  days  before  it  happened,  George 
Weller  predicted  that  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  would  beat  war  by  Sunday, 
June  4th.  It  took  more  than  luck  to  call 
it  that  close.  It  took  the  considered 
judgment  of  a  veteran  Mideast  corre¬ 
spondent— Pulitzer  Prize  winner  George 
Weller,  our  Daily  News  Man  in  Cairo. 

Weller  is  no  "journalist-come-lately" 
on  temporary  assignment.  The  Mideast 
is  his  permanent  post,  the  vantage  point 


from  which  he  has  been  taking  the  day 
by  day  temperature  of  the  Arab- Israeli 
conflict  for  years.  He  saw  the  situation 
reaching  the  boiling  point  and  he 
called  it. 

Such  is  the  experience  and  insight  of 
the  correspondents  who  have  built  the 
reputation  of  our  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service.  Such  is  the  wealth  of  in-depth 
coverage  they  supply  that  separates  our 
readers  from  "conversation  dropouts." 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 


THURSTON 


PACIFIC 


In  71%  of  the  78  Western  Washington 
towns  and  cities  on  this  map,  The 
Post-Intelligencer  leads  the  second 
Seattle  newspaper  in  circulation. 

In  9  % ,  circulation  is  equal. 


In  Growing  Washington  State 
This  Is  Post-Intelligencer  Country 


'I'he  plienomenal  growth  of  Seattle  and 
the  Golden  Fifteen!  ('ounties  of  Western 
Washington  adfls  a  new  eliniension  to 
'^ales  opportunities  in  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest.  X(*w  shopping  centeis  lise  in 
mushi'ooming  towns  and  others  newly 
cieated  by  industrial  expansion.  Like 
large  metropolitan  areas  everywhere, 
middle  and  higher  income  families  ac¬ 
count  for  most  of  the  outward  trend. 

In  SO'/  of  the  7S  towns  and  cities  shown 


above,  Po.st-Intelligencer  circulation 
ecpials  or  exceeds  by  a  wide  margin  that 
of  the  second  Seattle  flaily  paper.  ( We‘11 
show  you  the  figures,  town  by  town.) 

If  youi'  product  is  distributed  in  this 
booming  15-county  market,  you  require 
the  coverage  only  The  P-I  can  |)rovide. 
In  the  city,  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  15- 
county  .Seattle  market,  people  who  buy 
lead  the  P-I  —  the  (Quality  New.spaper 
of  the  Great  Northwest. 


Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives 


THE  BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS 
. . .  read  by  the 
people  who  buy! 


Read,  in  fact,  by  more  Baltimore  and  Maryland 
families  than  all  other  Maryland  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  combimd.  Because  we  have 
more  people  gathering,  analyzing  and  photo¬ 
graphing  the  news.  Because  our  high  standards 
in  reporting  the  news  —  local,  national  and 
international  —  have  won  nationwide  recog¬ 
nition.  Because  our  lively  features  on  travel, 
sports,  politics,  people  and  what-have-you 
interest,  inform  and  entertain  the  whole  family. 

Baltimore  advertisers  know  about  the  Sunpapers’ 
dominance  of  the  big-buying  audience.  They 
placed  over  IVA  of  their  metropolitan  Baltimore 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  Sunpapers  for 
the  eighth  consecutive  year. 

For  greatest  product  exposure . . .  that’s 
where  the  Sun  shines. 

Ijust  near  Baltimoreans  spent  $.15,000,000  on  travel  and  resorts, 
$J!)8,000,000  on  clothing,  $538,000,000  on  food,  $58,000,000  on 
major  appliances,  $92,000,000  on  stocks  and  bonds. 
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THIS  FINE  NEW  FEATURE 


CITIZEN  SMITH  By  Dave  Gerard 


IS  NOW  UNDER  WAY  IN 
THESE  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 


Auburn 

Citizen-Advertiser 
Birmingham  News 
Chardon  Geauga 

Times-Leader 
Chicago  Sun, Times 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Crawfordsville 

Journal-Review 
Dallas  News 
Denver  Post 
Des  Moines  Register 
Ft.  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Houston  Chronicle 
Indianapolis  Star 
Arkansas  Gazette 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Minot  Daily  News 
Muncie  Star 


Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
North  Platte  Telegraph 
Oklahoma  City  Times 
Painesville  Telegraph 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Portland  Oregonian 
Salina  Journal 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
San  Jose  Mercury 
Seattle  Times 
Spokane  Chronicle 
Springfield  News 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Toledo  Times 
Tucson  Arizona  Star 
Tulsa  World 
Washington  Star 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


The  way  CITIZEN  SMITH  looks  at  our  automated, 
computerized  society  with  a  kind  of  wry  good  humor 
will  delight  your  readers  and  give  them  something 
to  think  about  as  well. 


Th«  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

MS  MMNfS  IOWA  4M  MADISON  AVt  MIW  VOiK  C'TV 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

18-20— N  ew  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Colgate  University. 
Hamilton,  N.Y. 

18- 22 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Doral 
Beach  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

19- 22 — International  Press  Institute.  General  Assembly,  Hotel  Inter¬ 
continental,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

21-25 — National  Newspaper  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va. 

21- 25 — Virginia  Press  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

22- 25 — Texas  Press  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

23- 24 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

23-34 — Arizona  Newspaper  Association  Workshop.  American  Hotel,  Flag¬ 
staff.. 

23-25 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake, 
N.J. 

23-25 — California  Press  Photographers  Association.  Harrah's  Lake  Tahoe, 
Stateline,  Calif. 

25-29 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

25-30 — Newspaper  Research  Workshop  (ANPA  and  INPA).  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder. 

27-29 — International  Advertising  Association.  World  Congress.  Royal 
Festival  Hall,  London. 

29-30 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara. 


JULY 

2-6 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel,  Boston. 

5-8 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

9-21 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  circulation  managers.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

13-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  weeklies  conference. 
Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

13- 15 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Florence,  Ala. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  LeChateau 

Champlain,  Montreal. 

23- Aug.  4 — American  Press  Institute  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

24- 28 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Ottawa. 

27-29 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn.  Asheville. 
AUGUST 

4-9 — American  Bar  Association  (Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  hearings). 
Honolulu. 

21-25 — Asian-American  Women  Writers  Conference.  Honolulu. 

14- 16 — International  Mailers  Union.  Cincinnati. 

27-31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


SEPTEMBER 

2-8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  in  Newspaper 
;  Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

i  14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17-19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

:  23 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel,  Bay  City. 

,  24-27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

!  24-26— Ne  w  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

28-30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

30-Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

OCTOBER 

j  4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho  Hotel, 
Phoenix. 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 


\’oI.  10(1.  N(i.  ‘Jl.  Juiu*  IT.  IIMIT.  F^litor  &  PulilishtT  Tht*  Fourth  Estate  is 
)kuliiish<Ml  every  Salunlay  hy  E(!it(*r  &  Publisher  ('o.  F^litorial  ami  husiaess 
!  fkllices  at  ''aU  Third  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  H  022.  Cable  nchlress.  ‘‘Ediailk.  New 
!  York.”  (Public:»tion  otlices  IM  North  Crystal  St..  East  StroiidsburKt  Pa.  t  See- 
j  ond  class  p<ksta>re  paid  at  East  St nmdsburjf.  Pa.  Titles  patented  anil  He^risteriKi 
ami  contents  eopyrivrhte<i  'p  ltO»T  by  Elitor  S:  Publisher  (’o,,  Inc.  All  ri^'hts 
reserves!.  Annual  subscription  in  Cnitcnl  States  :ind  possessions,  and  in 

'  ('unada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterlimr  may  be  made  to  Editor 
Publisher,  “External  Account,”  ('hemical  Hank  New  York  Trust  Company. 
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Meet  a  foreign  correspondent-from  Los  Angeles 


area’s  news  values.  Lembke’s  knowledge  and  background, 
developed  over  18  years  covering  the  western  scene,  is 
readily  apparent  in  his  ability  to  seek  out  and  report  the 
important,  the  interesting,  the  unusual. 

Daryl  D'mbke's  skill  at  covering  the  full  news  spectrum 
of  his  beat  —  typical  of  the  22  world-based  Los  Angeles 
Times  Bureau  chiefs  —  produces  the  kind  of  reporting 
that  .sets  his  newspaix'r  apart  from  all  others.  The  in¬ 
formative.  the  an.alytic,  the  colorful  are  combined  every 
day  to  make  The  Times  the  jneferred  newspaper  of  West¬ 
ern  America’s  largest  and  most  influential  audience. 


“Even  if  the  old  feud  makes  this  alien  soil,”  answers 
D)s  Angeles  Times  Bureau  head  Daryl  Lembke,  “you 
still  can’t  get  a  real  picture  of  the*  Wt'st  today  without  the 
San  Francisco  story.” 

Lembke’s  “foreign”  beat  is  a  hotbed  of  activity  in  civil 
rights,  conservation,  ('ducation,  i^olitics.  The  marvelous 
contrafliction  of  cable  car  community  taking  the  lead  in 
modern  rapid  transit.  A  marriage  of  antiquity  and  hippie 
modernity. 

To  rei)ort  this  microcosm  of  the  Wc'st’s  urban  thought 
.and  action  takes  a  journalist  with  a  sure  senst'  of  the 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 
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New  SPC-22 
by  Shaiistaii 

Takes  continuous  iiipiig. 
Doiiynrs  liiioliooatoil. 
iusiiiied  laps  lor 
aotonialic  llnocasling. 


And  speed  of  this  new  computer  is  approx.  10,000  lines  of 
newstape  per  hour.  New  SPC-22  has  the  same  circuitry  used 
in  the  Shaffstall  Electra  Spacer.  Thus  it  operates  in  any 
temperature  where  people  can  work.  No  special  air  condi¬ 
tioning  need  be  constructed. 

Still  another  great  feature— repairs  can  be  made  by  plug-in 
circuit  cards.  No  electronic  technician  necessary.  Nor  for 
maintenance. 

Other  standard  features  of  the  SPC-22  arc: 

•  Speed— 10,000  lines  of  1 1  pica  newstype  per  hour. 

•  Input— 6  level  unjustified,  unhyphenated  tape. 

•  Output— 6  level  hyphenated,  justified  tape, 

•  Normal  Indentations 

•  Classified  hanging  indentation 

•  Quadding  for  machines,  with  or  without  quadders 

•  Left-Right  flush  type  setting,  with  either  leaders  or  spaces. 

Two  of  the  many  optional  features  available  are  (I)  Half¬ 
column  Cut  “Run-around”  and  (2)  Wire-Service  Conver¬ 
sion,  to  rejustify  wire  tape  or  other  justified  tape,  to 
another  size  type  and  line  length  or  both. 

— — yw— w— 

EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

S149  EAST  tSTH  STREET.  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA  46220 
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SI  KVK^  S  SHOW  four  out  of  five  nionev -making  authors 
started  out  as  newspaper  reporters,  reports  eoluiniiist  Mike 
Mailway,  SonttU-  I’ost-lntelli^enrer.  .  .  .  Kye!»row-raising  head 
in  the  Korf>y  Mountain  Mens  ( Denvei  I  :  “Copper  Bottomed 
Heiress  to  W  ed."  .  .  .  I  nusual  column  title  in  Trianf'le.  house 
journal  of  W Orhl-W  ide  Volkswagen  C(»rp.:  “Small  Torque.” 
.  .  .  Heady  heads:  “DEACON  Position  (No  Pun  Intended) 
('»ets  Public  Airing'' — SufTern  (N.  A  .  I  Rockland  Independent: 
“Biot  Turns  (jarden  Into  Bottleground  " — Ac;/'  York'  Daily 
\eus.  .  .  .  Streamer  head  across  the  front  page  of  the  l.ondon 
( Out.  I  pA  enini'  Free.  Press  read  “6  in  Family  Shot  to  Death” 
and  the  hyline  was  that  of  Boh  Massecar  ( pronounced  mas¬ 
sacre  I .  .  .  .  Thanks  to  Robert  L.  Cross,  public  information 
manager.  Forest  Lawn  Memorial-Parks  and  Mortuaries,  Los 
Angeles,  for  calling  attention  to  a  lapse  of  F&P  in  consistency 
by  using  both  the  Vietnam  and  Viet  Nam  forms  in  a  single 
issue.  We  try  to  use  the  former  in  keeping  with  the  style  hooks 
of  the  AP  and  I  PL 


Th<*  it  to  -30- 

11,,.  _30 —  is 
Passt',  you  know. 

Most  iiew'smen  end 
Vi'illi  Tie-Tae-Toe. 

,# 

— Al  CHM>dni-iii,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Pliifi  for  .41 

Al  (ioodman  is  a  big  suerrss 

In  rhymes  wilb  mirlli  and  pilb 
Hill  will)  spurs  up  on  Pegasus 
How  could  be  possibly  myth? 

*  *  »  ' 

He's  ele%er  and  prolific 
\k'ilb  words  be  lias  a  way 
I  just  hope  be  lias  the  bors«‘  sense 
To  save  some  for  a  quatrainy  day! 

— Main  Kiel) 


Vickie  Varnum.  Hollytcood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler,  salutes 
“hard  roik"  reporting:  “The  traditional  news  reporter  who 
types  with  two  fingers  and  does  it  faster  and  better  than  most 
expert  typists  has  never  been  rejilaced  in  the  American  scene, 
hut  lives  on  in  this  hard-hitting  style  to  grace  the  annals  of 
the  fast  moving  world  of  the  written  word.  There’s  a  bite  and 
clarity  to  the  stories  slugged  out  by  the  two-finger  clan  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute.  Some  inner  structure  of  steel, 
whi|)lash  energx  and  pinpoint  concentration  <|ualities  this  s|)e- 
cial  breed  of  communicators.” 


Maurice  F.ndw  right.  editor.  EllettsviUe  (Ind.  I  Journal,  was 
named  Man  of  the  A  ear  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
....  In  regard  to  the  recent  “youngest  editor”  items  here, 
Robert  A.  Juran  recalls  that  at  IT  he  wrote  high  school  sports 
for  the  H  ash  in  i:ton  Post:  at  17,  while  a  copyhoy,  he  had 
hylined  articles  in  Times  Talk,  house  journal  of  the  lYew  }  ork 
Times:  at  IB  he  was  on  the  copydesk  of  the  Pacific  Stars  & 
Stripes.  Tokyo,  with  a  circulation  of  15(MMM).  Juran,  a  former 
prize-winning  weekly  editor,  is  now  (at  .381  on  the  copydesk 
of  the  Trenton  ( N.  J.)  Times  and  in  spare  time  operates  .News- 
pajier  Editorial  Workshop  Services  (NFW'.Sl.  editorial  ad  and 

typographical  consulting  service . The  Silver  City  (N.  M.) 

Enterprise  reports:  “Mary  Blank  after  her  bout  with  appendi¬ 
citis  was  permitted  to  return  to  school  naturally  with  some 
attached  strings.” 
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^  im  AuiauoAK  /jonr 

1775 -irs? 

initsi'  wUiSiDUKT  01'  ii-ai  ukiihd 

t  wusi  iKDor^siiD  n.'ii'  looaiiqK’  oi'A 

*  u^awkuako  LAiioiiiaotyAra'WKG^ 
i  HHJD  IK  1777  I'UASOKALLY  IKa.'UCTl'UD 

•  114B  ViJOEaiS  OK'  THIS  SITU  IK  136'J,  AKO 
i®&AVia>  SL'tJKGimO  AK  bOOAnOK 

'  WI^AlTOKid:  AJUiOlOr  IK  1754, 

iii  \VUO  TimiJUV"  lilMAMU 

>%RmGtlELI!>  ARliORX 


•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


editorial 


FCC’s  Idea  of  ^^Fairness’’ 

^■''iir.  Fnlcnil  (lonniiunications  (ioniniissioii  1i;in  riilcii  ilial  under  its 
^  dcKirine  ol  ‘‘laiiiiess”  aiitisiiioking  messages  must  l)e  aired  by  railio 
aiul  television  stations  tliat  broadcast  cigarette  commercials.  Ibis  is 
an  absurd  extension  ol  the  ecjual  time  prac  tice. 

Its  al)snrclity  is  noted  by  lirontUostnig  maga/ine  which  cpiotes  an 
olheial  ol  the  Women’s  CJiristian  remperance  I'nion  as  saying  she  is 
thinking  ol  petitioning  lor  the  same  privilege  to  answer  wine  and  beer 
advet  tising. 

The  maga/iiie  also  cpiotes  an  advertising  agenev  olluial  as  saying: 
"  I  he  dec  ision  opens  the  cl(K)r  lor  recpiests  Irom  groups  opposing  auto¬ 
mobiles.  becatise  thev  might  be  unsale:  loocl  |jroducts,  because 
they  have  high  cholesterol  counts;  lluoricle  toothjiastes.  because  some 
groups  think  they  are  harmlul;  sun  lamps  because  they  may  cause 
skin  cancer;  and  beer  and  wine  because  inebii;uion  causes  auto  acci¬ 
dents  and  violence. 

It  could  be  added  that  proponents  ol  gas  heating  lor  households 
might  seek  the  right  ol  Iree  repK  to  the  piomoieis  ol  oil  burners;  and 
why  shouldn’t  railroads  and  steamships  seek  Irec  time  to  rebut  the 
( laiius  ol  airlines? 

rile  jiossibility  that  the  1  (X!  ruling,  il  it  is  jmrsued.  might  clri\e 
millions  ol  dollars  ol  advertising  Irom  broadcasting  into  print  media 
should  be  ol  little  sol.ice  to  newspapeis  and  maga/ines.  II  the  practice 
is  upheld  ill  broadcasting,  sooner  or  later  someone  will  irv  to  apply 
the  same  reasoning  to  print. 

I  here  is  only  one  simple  rule  that  should  .ipplv  to  advertising  in 
.mv  medium;  .\n\thing  that  can  be  sold  to  the  consumer  legallv  should 
have  the  right  to  lie  ollered  to  the  coiisiimei  through  honest  and  truth- 
lul  advertising. 

Libel  Decision 

L|.\t)iR  the  Supreme  (aunt’s  \ery  lorceliil  endorsement  ol  the  Iree- 
cloni  ol  tile  press  policA  ol  the  First  .\menclment.  onlv  ’’reckless 
disregard  lor  truth"  w  ill  subjec  t  a  newspaper  to  e\|)ensive  libel  litiga¬ 
tion  where  a  “public  olheial”  or  a  "public  ligure"  may  be  involved. 

All  nine  ol  the  justices  concurred  iti  the  decision  this  week  that 
l;ro;iclenecl  the  scope  ol  the  ’’Sullivan’’  doctrine  set  lorth  in  tJie  .Vetc 
Yurh  Tillies  landmark  c.ise  loiii  \ears  ago.  .Sever;il  would  have  gone 
larther  to  give  the  press  all  the  protection  it  needs  ’’Irom  the  harass¬ 
ment  ol  libel  judgments’’  to  supply  Iree  debate  in  a  democratic  soc  iety. 

but  while  the  court  lell  just  short  c)|  outlawing  state  libel  laws  it 
let  stand  a  basic  guideline.  Fhere  must  not  be  “extreme  clepartuie 
Irom  standards  ol  investigation  and  rejioriing  ordinarily  adhered  to 
b\  responsible  publishers.” 
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‘*1  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life." 

St.  John  I  t 


Editor  &  Publisher 

O  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Th«  Oldasf  Publithars*  and  Advartitan 
Nawtpapar  in  Amarica 

With  which  hat  baan  margad:  Tha  Journalist 
aitabliihad  March  22,  1884;  Nawtpapardom 
attablithad  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Ettato 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publithor,  Juno  29 
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TALE^T  HUNT 

The  Washington  Post  may  be  very 
pleased  with  its  marathon  sifting  of  600 
intern  candidates  to  hire  15. 

But  I  think  the  trade  at  large  is  not 
pleased.  Scores  of  would-be  interns  held 
off  making  decisions  until  they  heard  from 
the  Post.  And  so  editors  elsewhere  had  to 
mark  time  and  delay  their  own  hiring  plans 
dangerously  long. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  Sens  was  not 
among  those  hurt.  As  always,  we  have 
I  more  than  our  share  of  the  best  young 
talent.  But  for  many  of  the  smaller  papers 
it  was  a  different  story. 

Elwood  Warulow 

Buffalo,  N.Y, 

(Mr.  W  ardlou’  is  assistant  managing 
)  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.) 

*  *  * 


OBJECTIVITY’ 


1 


Mr.  Donald  P.  McEwan  is  a  sly,  clever 
cynic  or  one  ignorant  of  how  professionals 
gather  news. 

His  attempt  (June  3)  to  equate  the 
one-sided  purpose  of  press  agents  with 
the  balanced  reporting  of  the  .Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International  is 
a  shallow  little  fraud. 

The  implication  by  McEwan  that  press 
agents  and  wire  services  provide  the  same 
kind  of  service  could  be  a  cynically  clever 
attempt  to  gain  for  the  press  agents  some 
of  the  respect  and  stature  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  have  earned  for  decades  of  unbiased 
professional  service. 

If  I’m  wrong  about  that.  .McEwan  is 
grossly  ignorant  (»f  what  AP  and  I'PI 
do. 

Can  any  of  you  newsmen  really  believe 
.McEwan  would  rush  in  with  a  neatly  dii- 
plicated  story  that  did  anything  but  i)or- 
tray  his  account  in  the  most  favorable 
light 

.McEwan  and  others  in  his  trade  are 
helpful  when  the  information  yon  want 
is  good  for  them.  When  the  news  you  want 
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for  Juno 

is  sensitive  he  stands  as  a  convenient  buf¬ 
fer  between  the  newsman  and  the  author¬ 
itative  source,  conning  the  poor  or  lazy 
reporter  into  inactivity. 

I  know  exceptions  to  this  pattern,  just 
as  you  do,  hut  they  are  truly  rare. 

Objectivity,  so  far  as  his  account  or 
company  is  concerned,  simply  is  not  the 
press  agent's  game. 

J.  RiCHARn  Eimk.rs 

New  Y  ork 

*  *  * 

DESIGN  FEATURE 

Congratulations  on  Howard  Taylor’s 
layout  and  design  feature  appearing  in 
E&P.  His  comments  and  suggestions 
should  help  improve  the  formats  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  a  much  needed  service  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  transition  from  letter- 
press  to  offset.  Small  and  medium  size 
newspapers  want  the  sharpness  of  offset 
press  work  but  oftentimes  eliminate  the 
advantages  of  presswork  by  very  poor 
makeup  and  the  use  of  substitute  methods 
of  typesetting  which  are  of  very  poor 
quality. 

W.  K.  .Asdf.l 

Los  .Angeles 

(Mr.  Asdel  is  Southnestern  District 
Manager  for  Intertype  Company.) 

■»  *  * 

I'm  writing  to  thank  you  for  including 
Howard  Taylor's  guide  to  better  makeup 
in  your  magazine.  .As  a  newly  minted 
teacher  of  journalism.  I  have  been  hard 
put  to  find  material  of  current,  useable 
nature  on  makeup  and  layout.  Our  uni¬ 
versity  library  contains  volumes  which 
show  as  exanqiles  of  exciting  makeup  the 

ashington.  D.C.  newspaper  play  of  the 
Lincoln  assassination. 

Dr.  j.  Lai  rkncf.  Day 

I.awrence.  Kansas 

(Dr.  Day  is  assistant  professor  in  the 
W  illiam  Allen  U  hite  School  of  Journal' 
ism  at  the  University  of  Kansas.) 

*  *  * 

.Am  enjoying  the  new  series  on  makeu|t. 
Am  certain  it  is  helpful  to  many. 

PAft.  H.  .Mii.ffr 

News  Editor. 

Marion  (Obioj  Star 

*  *  * 

SPANISH  SEC’nON 

In  my  belief  the  .New  York  paper  that 

just  went  out  of  business — (the  If  arid 

Journal  Tribune) — is  no  one's  fault  but 
its  own.  If  the  paper  had  put  in  a  Spanish 
supplement — daily  and/or  weekly,  the  cir¬ 
culation  would  have  increased  to  no  end 
and  advertising  would  have  picked  up 
locally  and  nationally.  In  this  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
read  and  write  Spanish. 

.Anthony  .Andriofa 

Cranford.  N.  J. 

«  « 

PAID  ADVER'nSING 

From  the  horrified  quacks  of  enraged 
flacks,  it  seems  I’ve  needled  sensitive 
nerves  of  our  press  agent  corps. 

One  final  rebuttal,  then  I’ll  shut  up. 

It  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  free 
space  wanglers  that  they  equate  the  re¬ 
port  of  an  ice  cream  social  (quote  un¬ 
quote)  with  eight  pages  of  adjectival 
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extolling  of  the  brilliance  of  some  com¬ 
pany  vicepresident  who  doesn’t  know  brass 
from  oboe. 

For  the  record,  any  advertising  in  my 
papers  which  even  the  youngest  reader 
might  confuse  with  editorial  material  is 
plainly  labeled  advertising. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
my  mail  is  running  12-1  in  favor  of  my 
position,  and  that  I  now  am  receiving 
legitimate,  paid  advertising  from  one  na¬ 
tional  concern  to  whom,  previously,  my 
papers  were  just  another  dumping  ground 
for  worthless,  but  client-impressing.  “pre.ss 
releases.” 

Ted  Smilfy 

Smoky  Mountain  Times, 

Bryson  City,  North  Carolina 

*  *  « 

THE  WEEKLIES 

Your  recently  concluded  series  on  the 
weekly  press  of  New  Y'ork  City,  ably  writ¬ 
ten  by  staff  members  Rick  Friedman  and 
Edward  Rapetti.  deserves  a  rating  of  “ex¬ 
cellent”. 

The  series  outdid  anything  like  it  I 
have  seen  in  print.  Y’our  magazine  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  giving  so  much  time 
and  effort  to  such  an  important  but  sel- 
dom-tnld  story. 

J.  Frank  Griffin 

Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

(Mr.  Griffin  is  editor-publisher  of  the 
Home  Reporter  and  Sunset  Seu'S.i 

«  *  « 

GRAMYIAR 

I’erhaps  the  “editor  of  a  moderate-sized 
Illinois  daily”  in  E&P  (June  3)  who 
thinks  “You  don't  hardly  find  people 
anymore  who  take  much  pride  in  working 
with  someone  else’s  copy”  finds  trouble 
getting  copy  readers  because  they  don’t 
hardly  want  to  work  for  nobody  who  u-es 
grammar  like  that  there. 

Jackson  C.  M.  Gooi.sry 
.Middletown,  N.Y’. 

(Mr.  Goolsby  is  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Miildletonn  Times  Herald-Record.) 


Short  Takes 

Students  who  do  not  bring  lunches  will 
be  fed  friend  beans  and  other  Mexican 
dishes. — Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  \’ew  Mejcican. 

• 

The  units  are  named  for  two  players 
of  the  Baltimore  Colts  pro-football  team 
who  have  made  new  careers  as  fool  pur¬ 
veyors.— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

• 

Gun  chewing  doesn’t  cause  cancer. — 
Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Standard. 

• 

He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  for 
observation  of  chest  and  leg  paints. — 
Lexinpton  (Ky.)  Herald. 

• 

At  home  a  new  lunge  chair  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  her. — Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Journal. 

• 

As  an  extra  precaution  I  save  empty 
children’s  aspirin  bottles.  —  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald. 
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“May  I  express  my  admiration 
of  The  New  York  Times  for 
Harrison  Salisbury’s  reports 
from  North  Vietnam.  They 
will  long  be  remembered 
as  an  example  of  the  fact 
that  the  highest  obligation 
of  a  newspaper  is  to  put 
the  search  for  truth  in  the 
first  place,  second  to  no 
other  consideration.  Your 
performance  confers 
dignity  on  our  profession.” 

Walter  Lippmann 


Ruling  Broadens  Protection 
Against  Libel  Harassment 


Gen.  Walker— A  ‘Public  Figure’— 
j  Denied  $500,000  Damages  from  AP 

I  By  laithf'r  A.  Huston 


Washington 

On  the  final  day  of  its  Octo- 
Imt,  term,  the  Supreme 

Court  Rave  federal  protection 
to  the  jiiess  aRainst  liability  for 
damapes  in  libel  suits  instipated 
by  i)ersons  who  are  “public  fip- 
ures”  where  malicious  or  know- 
inply  false  publication  is  not 
proved.  It  thus  extended  the 
reach  of  its  March  1(5,  1!)(>4, 
decision  in  New  Yoi  k  Times  Co. 
V.  Sullivan,  to  embrace  public 
fipures  as  well  as  public  offi¬ 
cials. 

Two  cases  were  deci<led  in  one 
ojjinion.  In  the  case  of  the  Asso- 
ciate<i  Press  v.  Edwin  A.  Walker, 
the  Couit  reveised  a  .$500,000 
judpment  awai-ded  General 
Walker  by  Texas  courts.  In  the 
case  of  Curtis  Publishinp  Com¬ 
pany  V.  Wallace  Butts,  the  Court 
affirmed  a  $460,000  tlamapes 
award  to  Butts,  athletic  director 
and  foimer  head  football  coach 
at  the  University  of  Georpia. 

General  Walker  had  sued  for 
$2,000,000  in  compensatory  and 
punitive  damapes.  Butts  soupht 
$5,000,000  in  compensatory  ami 
$5,000,000  in  punitive  damapes. 


Times  Rule’  become  a  talisman 
which  pives  the  press  constitu¬ 
tionally  adequate  protection 
only  in  a  limited  field,  or,  what 
would  be  equally  unfortunate, 
one  which  poes  far  to  immunize 
the  press  from  havinp  to  make 
.just  reparation  for  infliction  of 
needless  in.iury  upon  honor  and 
reputation  throuph  false  publi¬ 
cation.’’  He  said  that  the  two 
libel  actions,  althouph  arisinp 
out  of  different  sets  of  circum¬ 
stances,  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  clarification. 

.lustice  Harlan  pointed  out 
that  in  Times-Sullivan  the 
Court  had  held  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  puarantees  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  press  require 
“a  federal  rule  that  prohibits  a 
public  official  from  recoverinp 
damapes  for  a  defamatory  false¬ 
hood  relatinp  to  his  official  con¬ 
duct  unless  he  proves  that  the 
statement  was  made  with  ‘ac¬ 
tual  malice’  —  that  is,  with  the 
knowledpe  that  it  was  false  or 
with  reckless  disrepard  of  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  false  or  not.’’ 

In  the  Butts  case,  based  on 
an  article  in  the  Satiialnif  Ere- 


hih;/  Potit  charpinp  that  the 
Geoipia  coach  had  conspired 
with  the  University  of  Alabama 
football  coach  to  “fix”  a  pame 
between  the  two  universities, 
the  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  trial  court’s  findinp  that 
“what  the  Post  did  was  done 
with  reckless  disrepard  of  whe¬ 
ther  the  article  was  false  or 
not.” 

In  the  Walker  case,  the  hiph 
court  distinpuished  between 
news  which  required  immediate 
dissemination  and  a  mapazine 
ai’ticle  where  the  element  of  im¬ 
mediacy  was  lackinp.  General 
Walker’s  suit  was  based  on  AP 
dispatches  pivinp  an  eye-witness 
account  of  events  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  on  the  nipht  of  Sept. 
.'SO,  1962,  when  a  massive  riot 
erui)ted  because  of  federal  ef¬ 
forts  to  enforce  a  deci’ee  order- 
inp  the  enrollment  of  James 
Meredith,  a  Nepro,  as  a  student 
in  the  University.  The  dispatch 
.said  General  Walker  had  taken 
command  of  a  violent  crowd  and 
had  jiersonally  led  a  charpe 
apainst  federal  marshals  sent  to 
the  campus  to  effectuate  the 
court’s  decree  and  assist  in  pre- 
servinp  order. 

Adhered  to  Standards 

“The  .Associated  Press  re¬ 
ceived  the  information  from  a 
correspondent  (Van  Saveli)  who 


was  present  at  the  scene  tf 
events  and  pave  every  indication 
of  beinp  tru.stworthy  and  com¬ 
petent,”  J-.  stice  Harlan  wrote. 
“His  dispatches  in  this  instance, 
with  one  minor  exception,  were 
internally  consistent  and  would 
not  have  seemed  unreasonable  to 
one  familiar  with  General 
Walker’s  prior  publicized  state¬ 
ment  on  the  underlyinp  contro¬ 
versy.  Considerinp  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  rapid  dissemination, 
nothinp  in  this  series  of  events 
pives  the  sliphtest  hint  of  a 
severe  tleparture  from  accepted 
publishinp  standards.” 

In  the  Butts  case.  Justice 
Harlan  said  “the  evidence 
showed  that  the  Butts  story  was 
in  no  sense  ‘hot  news’  an<l  the 
editois  of  the  mapazine  recop- 
nized  the  need  for  a  thorouph 
investipation  of  the  serious 
charpes.  Elementary  precau¬ 
tions  were,  nevertheless,  ip- 
nored.” 

“The  Saturday  Eveninp  Post 
was  anxious  to  chanpe  its  im- 
ape  by  institutinp  a  policy  of 
‘sophisticated  muckrakinp’,  and 
the  pressure  to  produce  a  suc¬ 
cessful  expose  mipht  have  in¬ 
duced  a  stretchinp  of  standards,” 
Justice  Harlan  wrote.  “In 
short,  the  evidence  is  ample  to 
support  a  findinp  of  hiphly  un¬ 
reasonable  conduct  constitutinp 
an  extreme  departure  from  the 
standards  of  investipation  and 
reportinp  ordinarily  adhered  to 
by  responsible  publishers.” 

Justice  Harlan  said  that  “the 
modern  histor>’  of  the  puarantee 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
mainly  has  been  one  of  a  search 
for  the  outer  limits  of  that 
right.”  He  added  that  “the  con¬ 
cern  has  perhaps  omitted  from 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


I)iffer(‘iit  KeaMtHM  (iiven 


Story  Described  Walker’s  Role  in  Ole  Miss  Riot 


In  the  Associated  Press  case, 
the  decision  was  unanimous  as 
to  the  result  althouph  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  announced 
ilifferent  reasons  for  concur¬ 
rence,  and  Justices  William  J. 
Brennan,  Byron  R.  W’hite,  Hugo 
Black  and  William  0.  Douglas 
found  technical  reasons  for  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  some  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion. 

In  the  Butts  case.  Justices 
Black,  Douglas,  Brennan  and 
White  dissented.  The  majority 
opinion,  covering  both  cases  was 
delivered  by  Justice  John  M. 
Harlan. 

Justice  Harlan  said  that  “clar¬ 
ification  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  libel  law  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  ami  press”  was 
necessary  “lest  the  ‘New  York 


The  background  of  the  Walker 
case  was  related  in  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion  as  follows: 

«  *  * 

Walker  arose  out  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  news  dispatch 
pivinp  an  eyewitness  account  of 
events  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  .Mississippi  on  the 
nipht  of  Sept.  30,  1062,  when  a 
massive  riot  erupted  because  of 
federal  efforts  to  enforce  a  court 
decree  ordering  the  enrollment 
of  a  Nepro,  James  Meredith,  as 
a  student  in  the  University.  The 
dispatch  stated  that  respondent 
Walker  had  taken  command  of 
the  violent  crowd  and  had  per¬ 
sonally  led  a  charpe  apainst  fed¬ 
eral  marshals  sent  there  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  the  court’s  deciee  and 


to  assist  in  preserving  order.  It 
also  descril)ed  Walker  as  en¬ 
couraging  rioters  to  use  violence 
and  pivinp  them  technical  advice 
on  combatting  the  effects  of  tear 
pas. 

Walker  was  a  private  citizen 
at  the  time  of  the  riot  .  .  .  but 
could  fairly  lie  deemed  a  man 
of  some  political  prominence  .  .  . 
Walker  admitted  his  presence 
on  the  campus  and  conceded  that 
he  had  spoken  to  a  group  of 
students.  He  claimed,  however, 
that  he  had  counselled  restraint 
and  peaceful  protest,  and  exer¬ 
cised  no  control  whatever  over 
the  crowd  which  had  rejected 
his  plea.  He  denied  categorically 
taking  part  in  any  charpe 
apainst  the  federal  marshals. 


There  was  little  evidence  re¬ 
lating  to  the  preparation  of  the 
news  dispatch.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  the  author  of  this 
dispatch.  Van  Saveli,  was  ac¬ 
tually  present  during  the  events 
descrilied  and  had  reported  them 
almost  immediately  to  the  .AP 
office  in  .Atlanta.  A  discrepancy 
was  shown  between  an  oral  ac¬ 
count  given  the  office  and  a  later 
written  dispatch,  but  it  related 
solely  to  whether  Walker  had 
spoken  to  the  group  liefore  or 
after  approaching  the  marshals. 
No  other  showing  of  improper 
preparation  was  attempted,  nor 
was  there  any  evidence  of  per¬ 
sonal  prejudice  or  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  Saveli  or  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press. 
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REPCmTERS^  REPORT 

Angry  Egypt  Gives 
Press  Tough  Time 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  Robert  Musel,  United  Press  Inter-  { 
national,  came  to  the  Wailing  Wall  in  Old  Jerusalem  with  Israeli 
troops  who  took  that  section  ot  the  city  from  Arab  snipers  and  ; 

mortar  units.  • 


.\s  puns  cooled  and  hot  words 
pained  the  ascendency,  the 
world’s  jrress  this  week  hastened 
to  record  the  political  aftermath 
of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  was  mainly  a  task  for  special 
writers  who  l)epan  pickinp  their 
way  throuph  the  labyrinth  of 
diplomacy  and  problems  left  in 
the  wake  of  the  crushinp  -Arab 
defeat. 

War  correspondents,  still 
brushinp  the  sand  out  of  their 
clothes,  headed  back  for  cai)itals 
around  the  world.  For  many 
who  witnessed  it,  the  thorouph- 
ness  of  the  Israeli  victory  in  five 
days  was  still  hard  to  l)elieve. 

But  amonp  the  near  10b 
newsmen  assipned  to  cover  the 
conflict  there  was  one  topic  upon 
which  there  was  apreement: 
they  had  l)een  put  throuph  their 
paces  —  journalistically  speak- 
inp — in  the  touphest  way  i)os- 
sible. 

For  those  lucky  enouph  to  pull 
an  assipnment  with  the  Israeli 
forces  there  had  still  l)een  prob¬ 
lems  in  plenty:  strict  censorship 
in  the  i)epinninp,  close  scrutiny 
from  conductinp  officers,  plus 
the  heat  and  danpers  of  battle 
zones  that  claimed  the  lives  of 
three  correspondents.  But  to 
them  had  pone  the  consolation 
of  l>einp  with  the  victors  and  of 
lK‘inp  able  to  recount  the  news 
of  dramatic  victories. 

‘■Bui  up  itii  Heir 

The  far  smaller  continpent  of 
journalists  in  .Arab  territory,  to 
quote  one  of  them,  “jiut  up  with 
hell — lies,  frustrations,  and  hu¬ 
miliations.” 

For  Western  newsmen — i)ar- 
ticularly  .Americans — press  re¬ 
lations  .Arab-style  had  been 
compounded  of  maulinps  by 
anpry  mobs,  confiscation  of 
equipment  (mainly  cameras  and 
film),  imprisonment  and  house 
arrest  followed  by  expulsion,  all 
punctuated  by  propapanda 
t)lasts  and  a  lack  of  facilities  to 
file  the  meaper  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  would  pass  the  cen¬ 
sors. 

One  of  the  first  .American 
newsmen  to  return  to  the  U.S. 
from  Cairo  was  Garven  Hud- 
pins,  .Associated  Press  Bureau 
chief  in  Cairo.  His  assipnment 
ended  abruptly  “when  with 
other  .American  journalists  they 
pave  me  the  order  of  the  boot.” 

Hudpins,  in  New  York,  told 
E&P  on  Wednesday:  “Believe 
me,  this  wasThe^kind  of  experi¬ 


ence  I  could  have  done  without. 
The  situation  was  ridiculous; 
everythinp  durinp  the  crisis  time 
was  comic  opera,  a  kind  of  crazy 
orchestration  of  manaped  news, 
staped  demonstrations,  all  pro¬ 
vided  under  direct  orders  from 
Nasser  .  .  .” 

Hudpins  said  that  the  first 
“objective,  uncensored”  copy  he 
filed  durinp  the  period  of  crisis 
went  on  the  wiie  via  a  radio 
link  from  the  Greek  shij)  “Ca¬ 
rina”  (U|)on  which  he  was  Ije- 
inp  evacuated)  to  the  .AP  .Ath¬ 
ens  office  which  relayed  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Cairo  scene  to  the 
U.S. 

In  his  two  years  in  Cairo,  he 
said,  i)rovidinp  a  repular  file 
had  always  l>een  made  difficult 
by  censorship  which  the  Epyp- 
tians  persisted  in  denyinp 
existed.  He  said  that  he  had  re- 
s|)ected  Mahomed  Fayek,  Min¬ 
ister  of  National  Guidance,  who 
up  to  the  time  of  the  war  had 
attempted  to  facilitate  coverape, 
but  whose  “efforts  were  ended  on 
orders  from  above  .  .  .” 

“We  kept  up  with  the  i)rop- 
re.ss  of  the  war,”  Hudpins  said, 
“via  the  AP  printer  from  out¬ 
side  which  was  still  operatinp, 
carryinp  the  news  relea.sed  by 
the  Israelis.  -Additionally,  each 
day  we  had  to  stay  up  until  2:3(t 
a.m.  for  the  Epyptian  daily  A I 
Ahrnm,  a  news j)a per  run  by 
Mahomed  Heikal,  a  confidant 
and  old-buddy  of  Nasser’s.  Most 
news  of  what  the  Epyptians  al- 
leped  was  hajjpeninp  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  newspai)er.  f)f 
course,  we  knew  it  was  mostly 
untrue,  but  some  worthwhile 
breaks  came  throuph  its  col¬ 
umns.” 

C.olfee  Drinkers  Itiusled 

Hudpins  said  that  it  was  the 
view  of  most  correspondents 
“that  the  Israelis  launched  the 
first  attack,  althouph  there’s  no 
proof  of  that  yet.”  He  said  the 
Epy))tians  were  caupht  com¬ 
pletely  off  puard.  “For  ex¬ 
ample,”  he  related,  “their  fiphter 
jiilots  at  the  .Abu  Seweir  air 
t)ase  (which  puards  Ismalia) 
were  drinkinp  coffee  when  the 
Israeli  air  force  swept  in  to 
destroy  the  Epyjitian  planes  on 
the  pround.”  VV’ith  a  lauph,  he 
added:  “Their  radar  was  not 
even  switched  on;  even  so  it  was 
l)ointed  East  and  the  aircraft 
came  in  fiom  the  West.” 

The  -AP  correspondent  said 
the  Epyjitian  people  had  not  yet 


l)een  notified  of  the  mapnitude 
of  their  defeat.  He  said  the  army 
jiersonnel  had  l)een  “slauphtered 
by  murderous  air  attacks.” 

Hudpins  said  that  expulsion 
of  the  -American  newsmen  “was 
another  serious  Epyjitian  er¬ 
ror.”  “They  just  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  that  at  least 
with  indejiendent  journalists 
jiresent  the  Epyjitian  story 
would  be  told,  especially  at  a 
time  when  they  were  seekinp  to 
pain  sympathy  at  the  United 
Nations.” 

“The  final  dejiarture  scene,” 
he  concluded,  “was  in  line  with 
all  the  other  hapjieninps.  We 
pot  to  the  docks,  ai)out  Ifi  U.S. 
newsmen,  then  the  customs  went 
to  work  on  us  .  .  .  They  took 
away  film  and  cameras,  they 
took  our  money,  they  even  took 
j)ersonal  snapshots  dumi)inp 
them  in  a  heaj)  on  the  pround 
.  .  .  The  customs  authorities,  on 
direct  orders  from  Nasser,  were 
told  to  pive  the  press  a  hard 
time  it  appeared.” 

MM.  Man  Beal  On 

-Another  re|)orter  back  from 
Cairo  was  Tom  Streithorst, 
NBC,  who  took  a  beatinp  at  the 
hands  of  the  staff  of  the  Nile 
Hilton  because  they  caupht  him 
filminp  from  the  roof  of  the 
hotel. 

He  pave  this  account  of  his 
experiences:  “Up  until  the  time 
hostilities  started,  it  was  not  so 
bad.  They  would  take  us  on 
trips  to  the  front  to  see  the  de¬ 
fenses.  But  their  orpanizational 
ability  was  zero.  Buses  would 
break  down  in  the  desert.  We’d 
sweat  and  prumble  for  hours 
until  a  replacement  vehicle  was 
-sent.  We’d  pet  to  the  front  and 
the  peneral  in  charpe  would 
preet  us  cordially,  invite  us  to 
dinner  but  not  let  us  film  a 
thinp  .  .  .  not  even  as  much  as 
a  camel.  On  the  few  such  trips 
that  were  piven,  it  was  rare  to 
find  anyone  expected  a  visit 
from  the  press.” 

Streithoi’st  said  newsmen 


were  not  allowed  anywhere  near 
the  front  when  the  fiphtinp  was  ■ 
in  propress.  “Back  in  Cairo,”  he 
continued,  “when  they  an¬ 
nounced  that  British  and  -Amer¬ 
ican  aircraft  were  l)einp  used  in 
the  war,  peojile  were  immedi¬ 
ately  suspicious  that  all  was  not 
poinp  well  for  the  -Arab  cause. 

But  althouph  many  Epyptians 
did  not  believe  the  report,  they 
still  reparded  the  U.S.  as  an 
enemy,  and  that  included  cor¬ 
respondents.” 

Streithorst  told  of  havinp  a 
“machine  pun  held  in  the  shaky 
hands  of  a  panic-stricken  puard  ^ 
beinp  l  ammed  in  my  puts  as  the 
crew  soupht  to  film  mobs  burn- 
inp  consulates,”  and  of  a  de- 
l)arture  from  Epypt  on  the 
Swedish  ship  “Wanja”  (bound 
for  Crete)  after  havinp  smup- 
pled  a  suitcase  full  of  film 
“throuph  the  fouled-up  but 
v’icious  Epyjitian  customs.” 

He  concluded:  “Never  have  I 
had  to  work  so  hard  for  so  lit¬ 
tle.” 

-ABC  News  sent  three  cor¬ 
respondents  and  film  crews  to 
Epypt — Charles  P.  -Arnot  from 
Rome,  Harry  Debelius  from 
Madrid  and,  later,  Barrie  Duns- 
more  from  Paris.  Epyptian  au¬ 
thorities  confiscated  much  of 
-Arnot’s  film,  but  he  was  able  to 
pet  out  of  the  country  with  i)ic- 
tures  showinp  Israeli  air  raids 
over  Caiio,  street  demonstra¬ 
tions  apainst  the  Israelis  and 
Nasser  sipninp  a  defense  pact 
with  Iraq. 

-After  the  truce  was  sipned 
Dunsmore  was  permitted  to  po 
to  Suez  where  he  is  continuinp 
to  operate. 

No  (kivcrapc  Apolopy 

On  Tue.sday  (June  13), 
Walter  Cronkite  apolopized  to 
viewers  of  CBS  News  for  the 
apparent  flood  of  news  film  cov- 
erinp  the  events  in  Israel  and 
the  Israeli  victories.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that,  with  the  exception 
of  some  footape  coverinp  the 
scene  in  Cairo  when  the  war 
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started,  the  Egyjjtians  had  con¬ 
fiscated  all  CBS  film  while  at  the 
same  time  expelling  the  net¬ 
work’s  correspondents. 

In  Syria,  Tom  Brady,  \ew 
York  Times  correspondent,  was 
expelled  after  a  night  spent  in 
jail.  The  same  fate  l)efell  two 
other  correspondents,  AP’s 
David  Lancashire  and  Finlay 
Cami)hell  of  the  British  Re¬ 
gional  News  Service.  Both  were 
expelled  after  l)eing  held  for  13 
hours  in  a  Damascus  jail  for 
sending  news  stories  on  the  war. 

Lancashire,  a  Canadian,  and 
Campbell,  a  Scott,  were  arrested 
in  their  Damascus  hotel,  taken 
to  military  headquarters  for 
([Uestioning  and  then  spent  the 
night  on  the  floor  of  the  cement 
I)rison  cell  together  with  eight 
Syrian  prisoners. 

Lancashire  gave  this  account: 
“They  didn’t  make  any  accusa¬ 
tions  against  us.  They  asked 
where  we  were  getting  our  in¬ 
formation  for  the  news  stories 
and  who  we  thought  was  win¬ 
ning  the  war. 

“The  frightening  thing  was 
that  most  of  them  were  about 
2.’>  years  old  which  is  just  about 
the  right  age  for  hot  heads  in 
Syria.  They  were  wearing  just 
plain  clothes  and  we  really 
didn’t  know  in  whose  hands  we 
had  fallen.  Every  few  minutes 
groups  of  men,  heavily  ecjuipped, 
would  walk  through  the  room, 
clicking  the  triggers  of  the  sten 
guns  and  shifting  the  bolts  on 
their  rifles.  There  was  a  hate 
campaign  going  on  against 
westerners  in  the  town  and  we 
were  afraid  we  might  l)e  taken 
out  and  shot.” 

Lancashire  and  Campbell 
weie  finally  driven  to  the  Leba¬ 
nese  border  in  a  sealed  police 
ti’uck  and  released. 

Piinclied  in  Cairo 

Back  in  Cairo,  two  Canadian 
reporters  and  a  Swedish  cor¬ 
respondent  were  mauled  by  a 
mob  of  Egyptians  at  the  railway 
sta\ion  when  they  were  mistaken 
for  Israeli  prisoners  of  war. 
Beaten  and  punched  by  the 
crowd,  the  three  (Peter  Worth¬ 
ington,  Don  McGillivray  and 
Gunnar  Neilsen)  were  saved  by 
a  bunch  of  friendly  Egyptians. 
Worthington,  Toronto  Telecfram 
Cairo  correspondent,  said: 
“They  were  just  people  but  they 
still  had  sanity  and  courage. 
They  tried  to  yell  at  the  crowd 
and  one  seeing  my  passport  put 
his  arm  around  my  shoulder  in 
a  gesture  of  friendship.  He  was 
yelling,  as  was  another  on  my 
other  side  but  their  words  were 
lost  in  a  sea  of  screams.  We 
were  near  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
now  and  I  saw  a  taxi  to  one 
side.  I  steered  our  escorts  to¬ 
ward  it  and  somehow  we  man¬ 
aged  to  get  inside  ...  it  shot 


NOTETAKER  AT  THE  WAILING  WALL  i$  Lawrence  Press  as  Jews  pray  at  this  historic  site  for  the  first 
Malkin  (at  left)  who  records  the  scene  for  Associated  time  in  19  years. 


The  staff  had  l)een  trained  and 
away  from  the  curb,  and  we 
were  out  of  it  .  .  .” 

Eric  Pace,  Cairo  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
one  of  the  last  American  news¬ 
men  to  leave  the  Egyptian  cap¬ 
ital  this  week.  Other  corres- 
l)ondents  weie  ordered  out  last 
week  and  left  on  Saturday.  Pace 
had  continued  to  work  openly  in 
the  city  after  their  departure 
and  had  told  authorities  where 
he  was  living.  His  dispatches 
continued  to  appear  in  the 
Times  until  he,  too,  was  escorted 
to  Alexandria  by  security  offi¬ 
cials.  How  Pace  had  continued 
to  telephone  his  dispatches  to 
Times  bureaus  in  European  ci¬ 
ties  was  “top  secret,”  according 
to  a  Times  executive. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the 
Egyptian  handling  of  the  press, 
James  Reston,  Times  associate 
editor,  described  the  press  center 
in  Tel  Aviv  as  “very  profes¬ 
sional”,  the  speed  and  efficiency 
with  which  it  was  established 
being  “comparable  to  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  displayed  by  the  Israeli 
armed  forces.” 

‘Snappiest  Censorsliip’ 

“It  was  the  snappiest  censor¬ 
ship  I’ve  ever  seen,”  said  Reston 
who  arrived  in  the  Israeli  cap¬ 
ital  at  about  the  time  the  shoot¬ 
ing  began.  He  found  that  facili¬ 
ties  for  expediting  his  work  had 
already  been  set  up,  almost  as 
though  the  Israelis  “were  wait¬ 
ing  for  me.”  Facilities  had  l)een 
organized  in  advance  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  huge  press  corps, 
all  that  was  necessary  when  the 


trouble  started  was  to  call  them 
in.  Transmission  machinery, 
highly  modern  and  efficient,  had 
l)een  installed.  “The  press  office 
crew  was  as  ready  for  action  as 
the  air  force,”  said  Reston. 

“Language  was  no  problem,” 
he  added.  “There  were  press  of¬ 
ficers  who  could  read  and  speak 
almost  any  language.  A  dispatch 
would  l)e  handed  to  a  censor 
who  could  read  it,  whether  it 
was  in  Swedish  or  Swahili,  and 
would  quickly  act  on  it.  Then  he 
would  just  turn  around  in  his 
chair,  feed  the  dispatch  into  an 
electronic  machine  and  it  would 
be  on  its  way  in  minutes  to  the 
cable  head.  Before  he  left  the 
press  center  the  correspondent 
would  know  that  his  dispatch 
was  on  its  way  to  the  home 
office.” 

Housing  of  correspondents 
was  no  problem  either,  for  the 
big  hotels  were  quickly  emptied 
of  tourists  and  other  foreigners 
evacuating  the  war  zone. 

Reston  said  transportation  to 
the  war  fronts  was  provided 
promptly  for  newsmen  who 
wanted  to  go  with  the  troop''. 
When  the  Israeli  entered  Jeru¬ 
salem  busses  were  waiting  to 
take  newsmen  around  the  Holy 
City. 

«  «  * 

ISRAEL'S  PRESS  AT  Vk  AR 

Shabtai  Raviv,  press  attache 
at  the  Israeli  Consulate  in  New 
York,  sat  l)ehind  the  big  desk 
crammed  with  newspapers. 
Those  from  his  own  country — 
published  in  Hebrew,  French, 
English  and  other  languages — 
were  mixed  with  U.S.  and  Euro¬ 


pean  dailies. 

All  had  one  thing  in  common. 
They  covered  the  short  span  of 
last  week’s  battle  events  in  the 
Arab  territory  surrounding  the 
tiny  Jewish  state.  Raviv,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  an  army  weekly 
and  later  a  public  relations  man 
for  the  Israeli  Port  Authority, 
told  how  during  the  period  of 
the  Mid  East  conflict  the  eight 
Israeli  consulates  in  the  U.S. 
had  Ijeen  t)esieged  with  calls 
from  “your  very  active  media.” 

Little  News  at  C.onsulute 

He  explained  that  during  most 
of  the  fighting,  the  consulates 
here  had  been  out  of  touch — in 
spite  of  direct  telephone  lines  to 
Israel — with  the  details  of  the 
fighting.  “Anyway,  the  censor¬ 
ship  that  applied  at  home,”  he 
noted,  “applied  here  too.  We 
gave  the  press  all  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  events  and  backgrounders 
we  could,  but  not  having  full 
access  to  all  the  information  we 
had  problems,  too.” 

This  point  was  underlined  by 
the  fact  that  Raviv,  who  had  a 
radio  in  his  office  tuned  to  a 
local  news  station,  jumped  up  to 
increase  the  volume  each  time 
the  beeper  indicated  a  fresh 
news  break.  If  it  turned  out  to 
l)e  an  update  on  an  important 
local  story  he  would  walk  de¬ 
jectedly  back  to  his  desk.  His 
interest  was  clearly  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

Talk  turned  to  the  censorship 
correspondents  had  faced  in 
covering  the  war  and  to  the  way 

(Continued  on  paye  67) 
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LBJ  Admits 
‘Hot  Line’ 
Was  Helpful 

Washington 

President  Johnson  reRurds  the 
“hot  line’’  as  just  another 
means  of  communications  l)e- 
tween  the  White  House  and  the 
Kremlin,  hut  he  conceded  at  his 
news  conference  June  13  that  it 
had  been  “helpful”  in  the  Israel- 
Arab  crisis. 

It  had  l)een  disclosed  by  a 
CRS-tv  newsman  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  resorted  to  the  “hot  line” 
as  the  ([Uickest  means  of  ex¬ 
plaining  to  Premier  Kosygin 
why  U.S.  planes  were  taking  off 
from  carriers  after  the  Isiaelis 
bomlied  a  Navy  communications 
vessel  by  accident. 

“I  guess  it  was  something 
dramatic,”  Mr.  Johnson  re¬ 
marked  to  reporters.  “We  just 
write  our  message,  giving  our 
views,  and  say,  ‘Here  is  how  we 
feel  alwut  it.’  They  come  back 
with  the  same  message.  You 
take  it  and  read  it  as  you  would 
any  other  message.” 

Did  the  “hot  line”  play  a  help¬ 
ful  role?  the  President  was 
asked.  He  responded: 

“I  think  it  is  always  helpful 
when  you  can  convey  your 
thought  orally  or  in  writing  to  a 
person  whom  you  want  to  com¬ 
municate  with.  We  did  that  on 
occasions.  1  did  not  see,  excejit 
for  the  time  involved,  a  great 
deal  of  difference  lietween  this 
and  the  other  communications 
that  save  time.” 

There  had  been  no  direct  voice 
exchange,  the  President  said. 

The  “hot  line”  grew  out  of  a 
suggestion  made  by  Jess  Gorkin, 
editor  o{. Parade  magazine,  early 
in  19fi0.  In  an  open  letter  to 
President  Eisenhower  and  Pre¬ 
mier  Khrushchev,  he  wrote: 
“Contact  lietween  you  today, 
even  on  the  most  urgent  mat¬ 
ters,  must  wait  on  the  cumlier- 
some,  slow-moving  machinery  of 
diplomacy,  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  lightning  emergencies  of  the 
Space  -Age.” 

Gorkin  pursued  the  idea  with 
President  Kennedy  and  the 
emergency  communications  link 
liegan  operations  Sept.  1,  19(13. 

“It  is  a  comforting  thought,” 
said  Gorkin  “to  know  that  the 
hot  line  is  in  operation.  But,  of 
course,  let’s  hope  it  will  never 
have  to  In*  used.” 

There  were  unconfiimed  re¬ 
ports  that  the  “hot  line”  had 
Iieen  used  during  the  days  lie- 
fore  the  actual  outbreak  of  war 
between  Israel  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  convey  mutual 
assurances  from  the  White 


House  and  the  Kremlin  that 
direct  intervention  would  be 
avoided. 

• 

Joins  AT&T  Staff 

Don  Vandegrift,  former  night 
city  editor  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  .American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany’s  Long  Lines  Department, 
as  a  press  information  assistant 
in  New  York. 

• 

Personnel  Direelor 

Trc.soN,  Ariz. 

Anthony  von  Isser,  formerly 
industrial  relations  and  per¬ 
sonnel  executive  for  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  jilants  in 
Tucson  and  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  appointed  jiersonnel  direc¬ 
tor  for  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc. 

• 

.4  Correelion 

The  circulation  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Times  was  given  incor¬ 
rectly  in  the  E&P  report  (June 
3)  on  the  meeting  of  controlled 
circulation  newspapers.  William 
B.  Goodman,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  advises  the  current  figure 
is  16,781. 


Press  Groups 
Ask  Sharing 
In  Telpak 

.A  joint  petition  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  asking  quick 
action  in  granting  jness  enti¬ 
ties  the  right  to  share  in  bulk 
communications  seivice  (known 
as  Telpak)  offered  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corporation. 

The  petitioners  —  Associated 
Piess,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  the  American  News- 
pajier  Publishers  Association  — 
filed  jointly  on  June  2,  follow¬ 
ing  earlier  separate  jietitions  to 
intervene  in  formal  FCC  inves¬ 
tigations  on  which  types  of  busi¬ 
ness  shall  be  allowed  to  share 
Telpak.  At  present  only  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  certain  regu¬ 
lated  industries  have  sharing 
privileges. 

The  reason  behind  ANPA’s 
desire  for  quick  action  stems 
from  the  scheduled  cancellation 
on  Aug.  1  of  two  of  the  four 


Chandler  Says  Tv  News 
Is  Principal  Competitor 


Los  Angklks 

Presentation  of  the  Times 
Mirror  Company’s  answer  to  the 
government’s  antitrust  com- 
jilaint  continued  this  week  be¬ 
fore  Federal  Judge  Warren  J. 
Ferguson. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is 
seeking  a  court  decision  that 
would  compel  the  Times  Mirror 
to  sell  its  interest  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun  papers  which 
it  purchased  for  .$15  million  in 
1964. 

The  company’s  basic  defense 
is  that  there  is  no  real  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  Times  and  the 
Sun  in  the  San  Bernardino 
trading  area. 

After  a  succession  of  mer¬ 
chants  had  testified  that  they 
consider  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  as  individual  retail 
markets  and  place  their  adver¬ 
tising  accordingly,  Otis  Chandler 
explained  that  the  Times  is  de¬ 
signed  particularly  for  readers 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
counties. 

Since  he  became  its  publisher 
in  1960,  he  said,  the  Times  has 
done  nothing  to  broaden  its  ap¬ 
peal  outside  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area. 

“Any  papers  within  outlying 
counties,”  he  said,  “would  lie 
jirimary  to  those  areas  and  if 


the  Times  distributed  in  those 
areas  it  would  be  their  second, 
third  or  fourth  paper.” 

The  chief  competitors  of  the 
Times,  according  to  Chandler, 
are  television  news  programs, 
especially  those  in  the  evening 
that  give  interpretative  reports. 

G.  David  Ackley,  editor  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  described  the  Times  and 
Sun  as  “different  kinds  of  jiack- 
ages”  and  not  in  competition  for 
circulation  or  advertising.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Times  have  not 
interfered  with  the  Sun’s  poli¬ 
cies,  he  said. 

Dr.  .lesse  Markham,  a  Prince¬ 
ton  University  economist,  ex¬ 
plained  how  two  newspapers — 
or  two  products — may  not  be  in 
competition  although  they  are 
offered  for  sale  side  by  side  in 
the  same  market. 

A  government  attorney,  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Hollander,  showed  Dr, 
Markham  a  department  store  ad 
from  the  Times  which  gave  the 
address  of  the  branch  store  in 
San  Bernardino.  He  asked  if 
this  in»iicated  the  two  papers 
compete  in  the  market. 

Dr.  Markham  replied:  “The 
fact  that  the  store  decided  to 
advertise  in  both  papers  indi¬ 
cates  they  reach  different  audi¬ 
ences.” 


AT&T  offerings,  Telpak  A  and 

B. 

The  .AP  contends  that  if  the 
press  is  not  allowed  to  share  in 
Telpak  C,  which  represents  60 
phone  or  720  telegraph  circuits, 
there  would  be  serious  economic 
jnessure  against  existing  press 
cotnmunications. 

The  lesult  would  be  a  20  jier- 
cent  reduction  of  volume  in  tele¬ 
typewriter  and  tyiiesetting 
wires,  which  would  eliminate 
72,000  channel  miles  of  wires 
now  serving  news  dissemination, 
states  AP. 

Under  the  Teljiak  C  leasing 
rate,  the  cost  to  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  would  be  66%  percent 
higher  than  the  late  now  paid  . 
for  the  smaller  Telpak  A  (12 
voice  ciicuit  or  144  telegraph). 

'!'«>  Preveiil  lA’iisle 

The  iietitioners  feel  that  if 
individual  newspajieis  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  share  in  Telpak  C,  it 
would  jirevent  the  waste  of  un¬ 
used  circuits  which  the  wire 
services  would  have  to  jiay  for 
under  Telpak  C. 

The  720  circuits  available  are 
far  above  the  numlier  required 
by  the  wire  services,  sai<i  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  ANPA  geneial 

manager.  “The  small  daily 
would  lie  hit  worst  by  increased 
subscription  costs,”  he  added. 

“If  we  can  get  this  sharing  we 
will  achieve  one  of  our  long  \ 
standing  goals.  It  affects  every¬ 
one  in  the  newspaper  business.  | 
We  are  not  looking  for  an  ■ 

AT&T  subsidy.  The  FCC, 
through  the  Communcations 

Act,  has  the  power  to  expedite 
the  movement  of  news,”  Smith 
said. 

The  petitioners  contend  that 
the  Commission  has  the  duty  to 
“assure  the  availability  of  chan¬ 
nels  and  services  .  .  .  for  news 
dissemination  under  terms,  con¬ 
ditions  and  rates  preferential  to 
the  press  or  equally  favorable 
to  any  other  class  of  iiersons.” 

“We  are  not  going  into  the 
common  carrier  business,”  Smith 
emphasized.”  All  we  are  asking 
is  that  the  press  be  given  the 
same  ojiportunity  now  enjoyed 
by  airlines,  untilities,  truckers, 
etc.,  regulated  agencies.  We  con¬ 
tend  that  the  fact  that  these 
businesses  are  government-regu-  ' 
lated  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
right  to  share  communications 
channels.” 

• 

Site  for  Expansion 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Evansville  Printing  Corp.  has 
purchased  two  homes,  both  well 
over  100  years  old,  as  a  future 
site  for  additional  parking  and 
building  expansion.  The  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corp.  is  agent  for 
the  Courier,  the  Press,  and  the 
Sundaif  Courier  and  Press. 
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PRIMED  NEWSPAPER  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 

Silha  Implores  Publishers 
To  Keep  Eye  on  Technology 


Kansas  City 

“It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  19S0  there  will  still  be 
a  significant  demand  for  the 
printed,  packaged  newspaper  as 
we  now  know  it.” 

The  rroduetion  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference,  with  hundreds 
of  newspaper  executives  here 
from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  opened  June  12  on 
that  keynote. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  jji  esident  of  the 
A\P.\  Research  Institute,  re¬ 
lated  his  soothing  forecast  of 
the  industry  to  a  personal  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  scientific 
(|uest  foi-  new  information  trans¬ 
fer  technology  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  also  to  his  close  association 
with  the  develoi)ment  of  the  Ex- 
l)erimental  City. 

Hailing  the  presence  of  many 
top-level  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  ])eople  at  the  conference 
sessions  and  on  visits  through 
the  massive  exhibition  of  equi])- 
ment,  Silha  emi)hasized  that  it 
is  his  belief  that  the  i)rinted 
newspai)er  of  the  next  decade 
would  emerge  from  an  exciting 
Iteriod  of  rai)id  change  in  a 
stronger  position  than  ever. 

‘Froli  .''lari’ 

'I'he  keynote  speaker  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Star  and  the 

MiHueiijiolix  Tribune.  These 
Cowles  family  newsi)ai)ers  are 
among  the  sponsoi-s  of  the 
fai-ranging  Exi)erimental  City 
l)roject.  The  mission,  Silha  ex¬ 
plained,  is  to  research,  design 
and  construct  a  city  for  2r)(),(l()d 
peo))k‘  located  5(1  to  Ktd  miles 
from  a  major  metropolitan  aiea 
and  bring  into  use  all  of  the 
new  technology  and  information 
of  the  social  sciences. 

“The  information  transfer  as¬ 
pect  of  this  iiroject,”  Silha  said, 
“has  immense  implications  for 
the  future  of  newspaiM'rs.  The 
very  iireliminary  thoughts  hold 
exciting  possibilities  foi-  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  obvious  oi)i)ortunity  to 
‘start  fresh’  makes  it  jjossible 
to  think  in  terms  of  a  pneumatic 
delivery  system  for  mail  and 
newspapers  built  underground 
into  every  home  and  building. 

“R  road-band  communications 
facilities  would  be  built  into 
every  home;  laser  technology 
will  l)e  under  intense  study. 

“I  am  confident  that  if  the 
jM'ople  at  this  conference  per- 
h)rm  up  to  their  capabilities 


that  the  printed  newspaper  will 
be  a  growing,  dynamic  infor¬ 
mation  transfer  commodity  in 
the  Experimental  City.” 

.Already,  Silha  conceded,  the 
“electronic  newsjjaiier”  is  here 
technologically.  .As  long  as  20 
years  ago,  he  noted,  the  Miami 
Herald  i)laced  facsimile  receiv¬ 
ing  machines  in  hotel  lobbies 
and  received  monthly  rental  fees 
for  news  reports  transmitted  to 
them.  Rut  that  kind  of  facsimile 
newspaper  i)ublishing  wasn’t 
economical. 

Newsi)ai)(‘r  pages  are  being 
transmitted  via  facsimile  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  U.S.,  Sweden  and 
Jai)an  but  there  still  remain 
some  expense  and  other  factors 
that  discourage  development  of 
in-the-home  systems,  Silha  said. 

In  the  furtherance  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  research  jiiogram,  Silha 
disclosed,  the  .ANP.A  Research 
Institue  will  establish  an  office 
and  small  laboiatory  in  a  build¬ 
ing  on  the  MIT  camims  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  A  staff  scientist, 
soon  to  be  emjjloyed,  will  serve 
as  liaison  with  the  MIT  scien¬ 
tists  and  with  the  ANPA  RI 
laboratory  at  Easton,  Pa. 

SKMkOOO  a  Year  for  MU 

The  MIT  piogram,  he  lelated, 
encomiiasses  the  whole  range  of 
ajiplications  of  computer  and 
other  new  technology  to  the 
newsi)aper  i)rocess  —  from  the 
reporter  to  the  reader. 


“We  will  be  investing  a  total 
of  about  .Slbd.OOd  per  year  in 
this  advanced  research  pi'ogram 
in  the  relatively  new  worhl  of 
information  transfer,”  Silha  an¬ 
nounced. 

.At  a  recent  session  with  the 
scientists,  he  reported,  many  of 
the  questions  jirobed  toward  an 
estimate  of  when  news])apers 
might  be  ready  to  “make  the 
jumi)”  toward  “the  little  black 
box  in  the  family  room.” 

“So,”  he  said,  “as  we  look  to 
the  future  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  technological  capability  for 
some  sort  of  print-out  of  news 
information  in  the  home.  This 
will  exist  in  the  future  as  a 
competitive  possibility  for  the 
])i'inted  newsjjaper  as  we  now 
know  it. 

“Rut  there  will  be  many  more 
elements  of  comjietition,  and 
;)erhai)s  a  so-called  ‘electronic 
newsi)aper’  will  not  be  so  for- 
midal)le  a  comi)etitor  as  some  of 
the  others,” 

Silha  suggested  that  the 
l)rinted  newsi)ai)er  may  look 
(piite  different  from  what  it  is 
today,  and  it  may  be  deliveied 
in  a  different  manner,  but  the 
desire  for  the  printed  newspa- 
])er  in  its  oiganized,  folded, 
packaged  form  will  still  be  very 
strong. 

Mamigeiiicnl  Duly 

In  the  newspaper  business, 
Silha  leiterated,  “change  is  the 


r~ 

MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE — In  exhibit  area  of  the  Kansas 
City  Municipal  Auditorium,  Willmot  (Bin)  Lewis  Jr.  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  Hy  Shannon  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  hear  James 
F.  Robinson  of  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal  explain  how  the  auto¬ 
matic  stacker  can  move  70,000  papers  an  hour  in  bundles  of  50, 
75  or  100.  The  Capital-Journal  has  installed  a  stacker  like  the  one 
on  display.  Lewis  is  chairman  of  the  ANPA  RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  committee. 
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Otto  A.  Silha 


name  of  the  game”  and  it  be¬ 
hooves  newsi)aper  decision-mak¬ 
ers  to  understand  what  changes 
are  in  the  offing  and  what  the 
alteinatives  are. 

“They  must  get  out  and  look, 
see  and  smell  what’s  happening 
in  the  fast-moving  world  of 
news))ai)er  production  and  tech¬ 
nology.” 

He  said  it  was  gratifying  “to 
observe  the  lai'ge  number  of 
newspairer  jjiesidents,  publish¬ 
ers,  general  managers  and  busi- 
(Continned  on  pa(/e  69) 

RCA  Will  Test 
Printed  News 
Service  via  Tv 

Delivery  of  a  news  sheet  into 
the  home  via  television  channels 
will  be  tested  by  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  if  the  Fed- 
eial  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  authoi'izes  on-the-air  ex¬ 
periments. 

Engineeis  at  RCA  Laborator¬ 
ies  intend  tr>  try  out  their  new 
facsimile  printing  system  for 
six  months.  The  signals  would 
Ije  transmitted  by  WNRC-tv, 
channel  1. 

Some  years  ago  experiments 
were  made  in  transmitting  fac¬ 
simile  reproductions  via  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  radio.  The 
RCA  system  blends  electromag¬ 
netic  signals  with  those  of  reg¬ 
ular  television  programs.  A  per¬ 
son  with  a  receiver  would  be 
given  a  choice  of  information 
service  —  printeti  news  briefs, 
weather  rejjorts  and  charts, 
stock  market  prices,  texts  of 
major  speeches  and  documents, 
cartoon  strips,  etc. 

Sheets  approximately  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  book  page  would  come 
out  of  the  printer  at  the  rate 
of  one  every  10  seconds.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  roll  of  paper  would  be 
used  but  it  would  have  an  auto¬ 
matic  page-cutting  mechanism. 
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HERALD  TRIBUNE  AUCTION 

‘Horse  -  and  ■  Buggy’ 
Machines  Unwanted 


The  dry  hones  of  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  Wit’  York  Hernkl 
Tribunv  were  picked  clean,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  public  auc¬ 
tion  of  composing  and  office 
eciuipment  (June  14-15). 

This  auction  in  the  hot,  stuffy 
composing  room  of  the  Trib 
building  on  West  list  Street, 
had  none  of  the  carnival  atmos¬ 
phere  attending  most  otheis. 
There  were  few  buyei'S,  some  of 
them  in  coveralls,  who  came  to 
pick  up  miscellaneous  items  at 
liargain  prices.  The  princii)al 
buyers  were  used  eijuipment 
dealers  and  metal  dealers. 

X  cadie  of  rej)orters — tv  men 
with  film  crews,  legmen  anti  pho¬ 
tographers  from  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  a  Time  man — sniffed 
around  for  a  name  publisher, 
looking  for  a  hint  that  somebody 
would  f)e  stai  ting  a  new  paper 
in  town.  There  were  no  encour¬ 
aging  signs. 

Of  <i2  typesetting  machines 
for  sale,  only  2(1  were  sold  at 
bids  ranging  from  $5(«)  to 
One  went  for  $4,500,  a  10-year- 
«)ld  job  with  saw,  feeder,  <iuad- 
der,  four  magazines  and  a 
swinging  keyt)oard.  One  dealer 
picket!  up  a  hundretl  headline 
ft)nts,  most  of  them  at  $15  each. 

.Auctioneer  O.  Kundle  Gilln'rt 
said.  “There’s  a  chance  the  re¬ 
maining  42  typesetters  will  l)e 
sold.  We’ve  gt)t  two  grttups  in- 
terestetl.’’ 

.As  of  the  first  day  the  sale 
brought  in  $34,000  for  the 
Trib’s  formt'r  owner,  Jt)hn  Hay 
Whitney. 

“We  hit  a  new  low — $500 — for 
these  typesetters,”  Gill)ert  saitl. 
“It  seems  they’re  the  horse  anti 
buggy  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Nobotly  wants  them.  .And 
in  a  couple  of  months  there’ll  be 
a  huntlred  more  available  from 
the  World  Journal  Tribune.” 

The  empty  building  l)ears  two 
huge  Heialtl  Tribune  signs,  but 
a  news|)aj)er  hasn’t  come  out  of 
it  since  .April  24,  lOOr).  .All  that 
now  remains  are  the  ))resses 
which,  too,  will  Ite  i)ut  up  for 
sale. 

♦  «  « 

MKMKNTOS  OFFKKKI) 

.A  trickle  of  former  Trib 
staffers  leturned  F'riday  (June 
ft)  to  the  building  where  they 
once  labored  so  enthusiastically. 
.Auctioneer  Gilltert,  through  pub¬ 
licist  Phil  Weiner,  had  extended 
an  invitation  to  ex-editorial  men 
to  “come  in  and  pick  up  a  tangi¬ 
ble  memento  of  youi-  association 


with  the  newspaper.” 

Weiner  told  E&P:  “The  re¬ 
sponse  was  kind  of  funny;  most 
Trib  guys  didn’t  seem  too  anxious 
to  accept  our  invitation.”  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  turned  up  to  collect 
metal  logos  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  title  from  the  big  tray  on 
the  stone  in  the  dingy  composing 
room  on  the  4th  flooi-  of  the 
grimy  building. 

There  to  record  the  scene  were 
the  cameras  of  television.  Some 
of  the  newsmen  providing  video 
coverage  were  ex-Trib  men 
themselves. 

“.Are  you  an  ex-Tribune 
man?”  asked  one  TV  re))orter. 
“Yes,  worked  here  for  years,” 
was  the  reply  from  Ted  Lay- 
mon. 

“Like  to  .say  a  few  wor<ls  foi' 
CBS?”  “Suie  .  .  .  er,  but  you 
know  I  work  for  NBC  now?” 
There  was  an  embarrassed  si¬ 
lence,  then  with  just  the  slight¬ 
est  loss  of  aplomb  a  rather 
stilted  interview  was  carried 
out.  Needless  to  say,  it  did  not 
get  much  play. 

Nobody  seemed  particularly 
.sad  as  they  went  through  the 
grab-bag  of  typographical  odds 
and  ends.  If  they  were,  gloom 
was  soon  dispelled  when  auc¬ 
tioneer  Gill)ert  i)assed  around 
paper  cups  of  vintage  whisky. 
“Let’s  face  it,”  commented  a 
veteran  copy  editor,  “we’ve  l)een 
through  the  whole  emotional  bit 
involving  the  death  of  the  Trib; 


Severance  for 

Bertram  .A.  Powers,  president 
of  New  Yoi'k  Typographical 
Union,  has  advised  the  meml)er- 
ship  that  arbitration  may  be 
necessary  to  settle  the  World 
Journal  Tribune's  obligation  on 
severance  pay. 

The  management  of  the  de¬ 
funct  newspaper.  Powers  ex- 
jilained,  has  offered  to  give  three 
weeks’  severance,  under  terms 
of  the  contract,  only  to  those 
printers  who  did  not  receive 
severance  pay  la.st  Septemt)er 
when  the  three  previous  papers 
— the  Herald  Tribune,  the 
World-Telegram  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  American — were  consoli¬ 
dated. 

*Omii  Oliligalion' 

Powers  contends  that  the  sev¬ 
erance  paid  in  September  was 
an  obligation  of  the  three  orig¬ 
inal  publishers  and  the  WJT 
has  its  own  obligation  since  it 


most  of  us  are  rehabilitated  if 
you  get  what  I  mean.” 

.Among  those  present  was 
Commissioner  of  Parks  .August 
Heckscher,  former  Tiibune  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  He  was  quick  with 
a  (luip  for  the  tv  cameramen: 
“My  job  here  was  to  let  some 
things  into  the  paper,  sometimes 
to  keep  certain  things  out  .  .  . 
now  I  do  the  same  thing,  only 
with  parks — let  some  peoj)le  in, 
keep  others  out  .  .  .” 

Heckscher,  clutching  the 
largest  logo  he  could  get,  told 
Fl&P:  “I’ll  keep  this  with  my 
printing  e(|uipment.  Printing  is 
my  hobby.  I’ve  got  my  own  press 
and  composing  facilities  which 
enable  me  to  do  what  could  be 
termed  fine  printing  .  .  .” 

.Asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
New  A’ork  newsj)aper  scene,  he 
said  that  it  was  dull  compared 
to  years  gone  by.  “The  lack  of 
competition  is  too  evident.  I  was 
brought  up  at  a  time  when  this 
was  a  highly  comj)etitive  city; 
nowadays  there  is  just  uni¬ 
formity.  .As  a  person  in  public 
life,  1  would  like  to  see  more 
papers.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
of  the  vitality  of  New  York’s 
weekly  i)apeis  (he  cited  the  Vil¬ 
lage  \’oiee  and  .Manhattan  East) 
carried  into  the  evening  field.” 


X.  Vf .  Slypes  Dies 

San  F’ra.\('IS{'o 
.Arthur  W,  Stypes,  retired 
broker  who  particij)ated  in  news¬ 
paper  sales  throughout  the  F'ar 
West  from  1!)37  to  1!)<>(),  died 
June  10  following  a  long  illness. 
Previously  he  was  an  executive 
of  VVest-Holliday  Co.,  predeces¬ 
sor  to  Nelson  Rol)erts  &  .As¬ 
sociates,  newspapei-  representa¬ 
tives. 


agreed  to  recognize  the  con¬ 
tinuous  priority  standings  of 
meml)ers  when  it  began  publica¬ 
tion. 

Payments  of  some  other  bene¬ 
fits  provided  in  the  contract  and 
supplemental  agreements  also 
are  in  dispute.  Powers  reported, 
and  the  company  is  insisting  on 
a  cutoff  date  of  May  5,  when  the 
j)aper  folded. 

No  Cbic>lioii  «if  Ability  to  Pay 

“The  union,”  Powers  advised, 
“must  go  through  contract  arbi¬ 
tration  steps  before  it  can  at¬ 
tach  any  WJT  holdings  by  court 
action.  However,  there  is  no 
<|uestion  about  the  company’s 
ability  to  pay.” 

Powers  also  disclosed  that  the 
final  agreement  with  the  four 
newspapers  remaining  in  the 
Publishers  .Association  of  New 
York  will  omit  the  “no  devia¬ 
tion”  clause.  The  union,  he  said. 


Gen.  Marshall  to  Write 
UPI-Heritafte  Book 

United  Press  International 
and  the  .American  Heritage  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  will  collaborate 
in  the  publication  of  a  book  on 
Israel’s  five-day  blitz  war  with 
the  .Arabs. 

The  announcement  made  by- 
Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
UPI,  and  James  Parton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  .American  Heritage,  said 
the  hard-cover  Ijook  would  i)re- 
sent  a  text  by  Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  .A. 
Marshall,  military-  historian  and 
analyst,  and  UPI  pictures. 

The  book  will  be  offered  to 
UPI  subscril)ers  in  advance  of 
general  distribution  for  resale 
under  their  individual  auspices. 

The  book,  bound  in  hard  cov¬ 
ers,  will  follow  the  format  of 
“F'our  Days,”  the  story  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  “Churchill,”  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Winston  Churchill’s 
life,  both  of  which  weie  i)ub- 
lished  by  UPI-.American  Heri¬ 
tage. 

The  announcement  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  book  would  be  a 
military  history,  rather  than  a 
compilation  of  daily  reports 
from  the  battlefields. 


S73,000  for  Scholars 

lNI)IANAl*(tI.I.S 
The  Indianagolis  Star  and 
\ews  have  awarded  college 
scholarships  totaling  $73,<HIO  to 
33  high  school  seniois  for  their 
achievements  in  school  and  com¬ 
munity  service.  Students  receiv¬ 
ing  the  scholarships  are  carriers 
for  the  newspapers  and  children 
of  employes  of  Indianapolis 
News()apers  Inc. 


originally  proposed  to  remove 
this  pi  ovision  which  bars  spt-cial 
for  some  publishers. 

The  proposed  contiact  may  be 
ready  to  submit  to  the  meml)er.s 
for  ratification  by  June  25, 
Powers  said. 

Several  other  unions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Guild,  are  still  in  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  i)ublishers. 

Powers  reported  that  34  of 
the  525  meml)ers  employed  at 
the  WTJ  had  elected  to  take  re¬ 
tirement;  170  went  on  the  suli- 
stitute  list  at  the  Mews,  135  at 
the  Times,  62  at  the  Post,  27  at 
the  Long  Island  Press,  1  at  the 
Long  Island  Star  Journal. 

.About  20  more  filed  as  subs 
at  Fairchild  Publications,  the 
Law  Jounial,  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  American  Metal 
Market  and  50  switched  to  the 
book  and  job  branch.  .A  dozen 
printers  took  travel  cards. 


WJT  Printers  in  Dispute 
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Survey  Shows  Newspapers 
‘Best  Way  to  Find  Out’ 


.  1  i  1  ■  1  X-  1  •  I  1-ir  i.  Hvtf, — ami  tiiosfii  even  in  me 

are  found  to  be  identical  in  use  the  news  media  for  different 

.  1  1  I  1  *  case  of  items  which  actually  or- 

their  average  level  of  consumer  and  complementary  purposes.  in  tv  radio  and  maira- 

interest,  the  survey  findings  for  Instant  news  on  the  radio  has  ^  n’oeart  said  “We 

advertisements  reflect,  to  some  made  the  newspaper  extra  vir-  u„  * 

,  i*  *  11  *u-  r  4.  u  *  have  no  interest  m  any  naive 

degree,  consumer  awareness  of  tual  y  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  ,,^^„„stration  that  newspapers 

where  advertising  budgets  are  readers  turn  to  newspapers  for  a  better  job  than  other  news 
concentrated.  in-depth  coverage  that  goes  be-  j-  u  n  mi 

™  ,  .  .  .  1*  *1.  u  11-  I  .11  *•  e  news  media,  when  all  serve  vital 

Television  is  most  often  yond  the  headline  bulletins  of  I 

,  i  £  1  1  t  •  •  1-  „  rru  *.  and  distinctive  functions.  It  is 

named  as  “the  liest  way  to  find  electronic  journalism.  They  turn  ...  comnare  news  mwlia  in 

out”  for  product  messages  in  the  to  newspapers  for  coverage  of  ^  ^  P  dimension  as 

food  and  drug  fields  (which  are  the  enormous  variety  of  subjects  ,  ,  ,  ,  ’ 

.  1  1  .  V •  u-  u  iu  u  u  has  been  done  in  some  other  sur- 

heavily  advertised  on  tv),  while  in  which  the  research  shows  ,, 

newspapers  are  most  often  they  are  interested.”  ^  ‘ 

named  in  the  case  of  retail  food  Dr.  Bogart  cited  recent  Media  study  clearly  documents 

and  drug  advertising.  Records  analyses  which  show  a  newspapers  position  as  the 

Magazines  are  named  most  fio%  increase,  during  the  past  20  numlier  one  medium  for  infor- 
often  for  leisure-time  merchan-  years,  in  the  numlier  of  news  niation  and  advertising,”  said 
are,  however,  and  editorial  pages  carried  by  P*"-  Bogart.  “Even  with  the  clos- 
as  “the  best  the  average  paper  over  100,000  Journal  Trib- 

about  adver-  circulation.  aggregate  daily  newspaper 

‘1-  major  The  new  study  shows  that  circulation  in  the  United  States 
ns:  auto-  newspapers  are  chosen  as  “the  is  higher  today  than  has  lieen  re- 
isewares,  liest  way  to  find  out”  in  most  Porte<l  in  any  previous  compila- 
cial,  and  categories  of  information:  ^lon. 

health,  sports,  business,  com-  The  new  study  measured 
munity  affairs,  local  personal!-  newspaper  weekday  readership 
.roup  accidents,  crime,  entertain-  by  the  same  techniques  that 

le  their  f’lcnt,  culture  and  recreation,  were  used  in  the  original  News- 
igher  in-  -'lapazines  narrowly  edge  out  print  Information  Committee 
d  among  newspapers  on  women’s  interest  sponsored  survey  of  “The  Daily 
advertis-  itcnis,  and  tie  with  newspapers  Newspaper  and  Its  Reading 
on  educational  items.  Public,”  conducted  by  Audits  & 

,  Surveys  in  1960.  Four  out  of 

'Reinforcing  KlTeci  (78%)  adults  in  the  United 

“Television  is  most  often  States  read  at  least  one  news- 
named  as  ‘the  liest  way  to  find  paper  every  weekday,  approxi- 
out’  for  items  which  identify  mately  the  sarne  proportion 
with  newsreel  action  shots:  the  found  in  the  previous  study, 
news  of  war,  space  launchings,  “The  huge  audience  of  news- 
the  disasters,  and  national  political  jiapers  is  translated  into  active 
debate,”  Dr.  Bogart  said.  “For  exposure  of  the  advertiser’s 
Dr.  Bog-  this  kind  of  message  other  stu-  message,  with  82%  of  the  read- 
dies  have  shown  that  different  ers  opening  the  average  page,” 
news  sources  have  a  ‘reinforcing  Dr.  Bogart  declared. 

People  become  only  • 


The  study  is  based  on  the  pub-  dise.  Newsp; 
lie’s  expressions  of  interest  in  named  most 
240  different  items,  equally  se-  way  to  find 
lected  from  all  four  media,  tisements  ir 
Newspapers  were  selected  as  advertising  i 
“the  liest  way  to  find  out”  for  motive,  app 
three  items  out  of  five,  and  the  apparel,  ser 
projiortion  was  identical  for  ad-  transjiortatif 
vertising  and  other  messages  ex¬ 
cerpted  from  jirogramming  or  **'>^be 

editorial  matter.  Newspapei 

Dr.  Bogart  pointed  out  that  lead  among 
the  research  differs  from  most  come  and  ed 
intermedia  attitude  studies  lie-  those  interes 
cause  it  deals  with  specific  mes-  ing  message, 
sages  rather  than  with  general  The  study 
comparisons  of  media  perform-  the  public  agrees  that  advertis- 
ance.  ing  is  honest,  77%  feel  it  helps 

produce  better  jiroducts,  but 
liilere^t  High  in  .Ads  SKr  also  agree  that  advertising 

“.•Advertising  mesages,  when  “often  persuades  them  to  buy 
they  tell  the  consumer  some-  things  they  shouldn’t.” 
thing  he  wants  to  know,  can  be  “The  study  documents 
just  as  interesting  to  him  as  any  changing  character  and  dimen- 
other  kinds  of  information  for  sions  of  today  s  news, 
which  he  turns  to  the  mass  me-  ^‘‘t  declared.  “It  shows  that  on 
dia,”  Dr.  Bogart  remarked.  “By  an  average  day  most  people  are 
contrast,  much  recent  criticism  exposed  to  news  from  more  than  effect 
of  advertising  is  premised  on  the  a  single  source.  They  obviously  more  eager  to  read  the  full  story  Peii»iioil  Fund  SpIIs 

assumption  that  it  puts  pres-  Interest  ill  Stations 

sures  on  people  who  are  not  in- 

terested  in  what  the  advertiser  ^  1 1  |  '  Washington 

has  to*  say.  One  of  the  unex-  ^/‘%4llCTS  The  Federal  Communications 

pected  findings  of  our  new  re-  >!  .  ^  Commission  has  approved  the 

.search  is  the  high  level  of  inter-  AVHYN  radio  and  tele- 

est  in  advertisements,  compared  ^  vision  stations  at  Springfield, 

to  news  and  other  non-advertis-  1  Mass,  to  Guy  Gannett  Broad- 

ing  items.  Of  the  messages  |  casting  Services  for  $.‘1,850,000. 

which  rank  in  the  top  half  in  in-  ^  ^  interest  in  Hampden- 

terest,  one-third  are  advertise-  ^  .•  ^  Hampshire  Corp.,  licensee  of  the 

ments.”  ^  I  /  stations,  was  acquired  in  195.3 

The  new  study  does  show  dif-  the  Springfield  Union  and 

ferences,  however,  in  the  way  in  t i  News  Employes  Pension  Fund 

which  advertising  in  different  $2.50,000. 

media  is  regarded.  67'~o  say  “I  i  Other  principals  in  Hampden- 

look  forward  to  the  advertising  L  I  ,  .  JmMj'  .m  I  Hampshire  were  the  Dwight 

in  newspapers”;  disagree  WJjy  (p  I  family,  owner  of  newspaper  in- 

with  this  statement  in  the  case  s'  I  terests  in  Holyoke  and  Green- 

of  television.  6.3%  say  that  I  field.  Mass.,  and  the  DeRose 

newspapers  would  he  “less  satis-  M  family,  owner  of  the  Xorthnmp- 

fying”  without  advertising,  and  ton  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

statement  HANDSOME  DEVIL  HE!— New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  trades  The  purchaser  owns  WGAN 

in  e  case  o  .  grins  with  his  caricature  drawn  by  ad  illustrator  Carl  Anderson  stations  at  Portland,  Maine,  and 

.Although  advertising  mes-  during  the  "world's  first  cartoon  press  conference"  at  the  May  publishes  newspapers  at  Port- 
sages  taken  from  all  four  media  meeting  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society.  land,  Waterville  and  Augusta. 


I 


For  the  Record 


Ity  Jerry  \\  alker  Jr. 

An  eij;ht-i)a}ro  tabloid  soction  fi>i'  a  i)ulitical  i)ai’ty  in  an  election 
camijaipn  resulted  for  the  (Nova  Scotia)  Herald  because 

its  ad  inanajjer,  A.  C.  Grillin,  had  his  ears  to  the  ground.  When 
he  j)ick('<l  uj)  a  rumor  that  the  two  major  ))arties  were  i)lanning 
to  spend  heavily  in  television,  he  went  to  a  friend  in  the  Liberal 
Taity  and  convinced  him  that  more  impact  on  voteis  could  be* 
achieveil  in  i)rint.  Following  this  ad-news  si)onsored  section,  the 
Herald  ran  more  than  lines  of  i)olitical  cojjy  Gridin  added 

this  postscript  to  his  report:  “Incidentally,  the  Lioerals  lost  the 
election.”  .  .  .  1  >o  you  want  to  know  whei'e  a  lot  of  co-oj)  advei'tis- 
ing  money  is  buiied?  Foi-  .ST  you  can  get  an  88-page  dii-ectory  of 
the  cooiKU-ative  advei-tising  jdans  of  (ill!  companies  from  the 
National  Hesearch  Bureau,  424  North  Thirci  Street,  Burlington 
Iowa  .")2(!(>1.  It  even  tells  the  name  of  tin*  i)erson  in  each  firm  to 
contact  .  .  . 

Several  w(>eks  ano  the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  sent 
out  the  “news"  that  a  Chrysler-l’lymouth  dealer  in  Providence, 
R.I.  had  experienced  iihenomenal  sales  success  by  using  lO-second 
spiels  on  tv  and  no  newsiiaiier  ads.  A  film  reiiort  of  the  “Smokey” 
Cerrone  Story  is  being  shown  all  over  the  country.  If  you  want 
all  of  the  facts  Ik*  sure  to  get  in  touch  with  (leoige  J.  Bellano, 
advertising  dir(*ctor  of  the  Praritlence  Jaaraal  and  llidletin.  His 
checku))  surv(*y  levealed  a  few  things  that  TvB  didn’t  show,  mainly 
about  the  other  auto  dealers  who  r(*ly  on  newsiiapc*!-  advt*rtising 
to  move  cars  .  .  . 

Lennen  &  Newell  chose  M inneajiolis-St.  Paul  as  the  first  test 
market  for  Newjiort  menthol  cigarettes  in  a  new  jiackage  and  in 
the  l(Hi-millimeter  length.  .  .  .  William  F.  Duffy,  who  specializeil 
in  food  and  household  goods  accounts  for  the  World  Joartial  Trd)- 
inie  and  the  World  Tele<ira))i  lK*fore  that,  has  joined  the  national 
ad  staff  of  the  Philadelidda  Ihiili)  .Vc^e.s  ,  .  . 

Chevrolet  and  newsi»apers  go  together  like  two  slabs  of  bread 
in  a  jieanut  butter  sandwich.  The  All-American  Soaj)  Box  Derby 
coming  uj)  foi-  the  .‘Ibth  time  at  -4kron  next  month  has  been  a 
joint  jiromotion  involving  hundr<*ds  of  ))ai)(*rs  .  .  .  And  now  Camj)- 
lK*ll-Ewald  has  renewed  the  Cheviolet  siwnsorshi))  of  CBS  Radio 
Netwoi  k  weekemi  new.scasts  for  the  14th  year.  The  Saturday  night 
anchorman,  .Allan  Jackson,  a  former  newsiiaperman,  lK*gan  his 
association  with  Chevrolet  the  y(*ar  the  account  went  to  the  net¬ 
work  —  l!tr.4. 


James  K.  Shouse,  advei’tising  dir(*ctor  <*f  the  (ia<lsen  (.Ala.) 
Tioies',  has  four  good  rejisons  to  lx*  ])i-oud  of  his  staff.  That’s  how 
many  first  place  awai'ds  the  Times  collected  in  the  Georgia-Ala- 
bama  N.AE.A  competition.  One  was  for  a  “S))ring-into-Summer” 
fashion  section  and  another  was  for  a  classified  promotion,  “.An 
I<iea  for  You”  series.  Sharing  the  honors  with  Shouse  were  retail 
manag«*r  Randall  Shew  and  C.AM  Don  Thrasher  .  .  . 

Auto  dealers  who  att<*nde<l  a  luncheon  spon.sored  bv  the  Pork- 
ford  (Ill.)  Mo  rtriufi  Star  and  Ke(/i:<fer-Kei)al>lic  recei\ed  a  booklet 
showing  the  results  of  a  sui  vey  made  in  January  among  Winne¬ 
bago  and  Boone  County  residents.  Three  thou.sand  <iurstionnaires 
wer<*  mailed  out.  Of  the  '\of>  returned,  new  car  purchases  totalled 
22(!  and  u.sed  car  ])uichase.s  totalled  11(1.  Sixteen  resjmndents 
Imught  lH)th  n<*w  and  used  cars  .  .  . 

Good  Idea:  New  York  State  .Advertising  Managers’  Burt'au  is 
establishing  a  library  st(K-ked  with  movies  ab«)ut  the  news])aper 
business  and  related  areas,  such  as  shoidifting  .  .  .  Josejih  Malecki 
Inc.,  a  sausage  product  producer  in  Western  New  York,  is  heljiing 
the  Ilaffalo  Kreniufi  .Vetc.s  make  advertising  history.  The  firm,- 
through  Clayton  A.  Stahlka  Ailvertising,  is  running  a  18-time  in¬ 
sertion  of  vertical  half-jiage  hi-fi  ads  on  a  back-to-back  basis  with 
Sealtest.  The  historical  significance  of  the  sale,  as  Hugh  G.  Mon¬ 
aghan,  manager  of  general  advertising,  points  out  is  that  it  means 
the  News  will  run  all  of  its  half-))age  Sealtest  ads  with  a  co¬ 
sponsor  —  “something  which  no  other  newspaper  has  lieen  able 
to  do.”  .  .  .  The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  has  liecome  a  subscriber  to 
Media  Records  service  .  .  .  “When  a  car  falls  .lO  stories  just  to 
show  me  the  impact  of  a  collision,”  says  Ad  Woman  of  the  Year 


Shirley  Polykoff  (“Does  she  ...  or  doesn’t  she?”)  “I  don’t  drive 
my  car  at  all  that  week.”  .  .  . 

Researcheis  are  re-examining  the  saying  which  goes,  “soon  half 
the  jiojnilation  of  the  U.S.  will  be  under  2.5  yeais  of  age.”  The 
anticijiated  low  iioint,  according  to  current  projections,  is  27.r) 
years  in  1!)7(»,  from  which  it  is  jirojected  to  rise  again  steadily  to 
.8(1.4  in  lihtO,  reports  Cornelius  DuBois,  chairman  of  F'oote,  Cone 
&  B(*lding’s  research  committee.  The  median  age  now  is  89.2,  or 
as  DuBois  jnit  it:  “half  the  adult-plus-adolescent  population  is 
older  than  Jack  Benn.\  . ' 

The  recent  election  of  officers  of  the  .American  Association  of 
Newspaiier  Reinesentatives  jmt  New  York  rejis  in  full  control, 
after  alternating  the  jiresident’s  office  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  foi'  many  years.  The  new  slate  that  takes  over  in  July  is 
comiiosed  of  six  New  A’ork  chajiter  members:  Jack  F.  Kent,  Ward- 
Griffith,  iiresident;  Owen  Landon  Jr.,  Julius  Mathews,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Malcolm  Smith,  Nel.son  Roberts,  secretary.  They  were 
nominated  by  a  committee  led  by  b’retl  Pitzer  of  Jann  &  Kelley  .  .  . 
Remember  that  ma.ster  of  ceremonies  on  the  “We  the  People” 
radio  jirogram,  and  that  nice  young  man  Aunt  Jenny  told  her 
Real  Life  Stories  to  .  .  .  Well,  he  was  eh*cted  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Coinjiany.  His  name,  of  course,  is 
Dan  Seymour. 

He  has  been  i)r(*sident  of  JWT  the  jiast  three  years. 


Guild’s  Picket 
Line  Penalties 
Are  Held  Legal 

W.VSniNGTdX 

The  Supreme  Court  rul«*d 
this  week  that  it  was  legal  for 
the  N(*ws))aper  Guild  of  New 
A'ork  to  imjiose  fines  against 
memb(*rs  who  cross  jiicket  lines 
•  luring  a  strike. 

The  decision  came  in  a  case 
brought  to  the  court  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  .Automobile 
Workers  Union  who  had  been 
l>enaliz(*d  for  crossing  i)ick<*t 
lines  during  strikes  at  the  .Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  jilants  in  Ih.'ifi  and  in  lft(>2. 

Joining  in  the  ajipeal  were  28 
\eir  York  Times  advertising 
salesmen  who  had  been  “tried” 
by  a  Guild  court  and  fined 
amounts  up  to  .$1,,')(K)  each  for 
going  to  work  at  the  Times 
jilant  when  the  Guild  was  on 
strike  in  lOfi.'i. 

Such  fines,  the  majority  said 
in  a  .A-to-A  decision,  do  not  vio¬ 
late  the  coercion  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  The  l  ight  to  cross  a  picket 
line  without  penalty  was  a  free¬ 
dom  workers  had  to  surrender 
for  the  benefit  of  union  member¬ 
ship,  Justice  William  J,  Bren¬ 
nan  wrote  in  the  prevailing 
opinion. 

“The  employe  may  disagree 
with  many  of  the  union  deci¬ 
sions  but  is  bound  by  them,”  he 
stated.  Moreover,  the  majority 
held,  national  labor  policy  “ex¬ 
tinguishes”  the  right  of  a  union 
member  to  order  his  own  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  employer.  Only 
the  union  may  contract  the  em- 
jiloye’s  term  and  conditions  of 
emiiloyment. 

Concurring  with  Justice  Bren¬ 
nan  were  Chief  Justice  Warren 


and  Justices  Clark,  b’ortas  and 
White. 

Justices  Black,  Douglas,  Har¬ 
lan  and  Stewart  exiiressed  the 
view  that  the  court  majority 
went  too  far  in  writing  labor 
relations  jiolicy  in  this  case. 
“That  is  a  job  for  Congress  not 
this  court,”  Black  wrote. 

• 

Kdilorial  Keslules 
.‘\<1v(M‘lisiii^  (aMie 

Rockford,  Ill. 

An  e*litorial,  “Our  Advertis¬ 
ing  Standards,”  jiublishcd  Sun¬ 
day,  June  4,  reaffirms  Pock  ford 
Morainf/  Star  and  Pef/ister-Pe- 
imhlic  standards  of  ailvertising 
accejitability. 

“The  basis  of  reliability  is 
truth,”  the  editorial  stated. 
“.  .  .  Our  readers  jiay  to  read 
our  newsiiapers  —  they  don’t 
jiay  to  lie  hoodwinked.  They’re 
entitled  to  credibility  for  their 
money,” 

Rockford’s  two  <iaily  newsjia- 
pers  have  earned  a  rejiutation 
for  lieing  “tough”  about  truth 
in  advertising.  They  also  have 
jiioneered  in  adopting  a  moral 
code  to  control  and  avoid  lewd 
movie  and  entertainment  adver¬ 
tising. 

Frank  .4.  Jones  Heads 
PR  for  Hunt  Foods 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

Frank  A.  Jonea  has  been 
elected  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  vicepresident,  public  relations. 
Hunt  Foods  and  Industries  Inc. 

Haines  Finley,  former  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations  manager, 
has  been  named  manager  of 
communications,  Hunt-Wesson 
Foods  Inc. 

Jones,  formerly  vicepresident, 
public  relations,  Bell  &  Howell 
Co.,  Chicago,  joined  Bell  & 
Howell  as  corporate  director  of 
public  relations  in  1960. 
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MORT  KESHIN,  Lennen  &  Newell  media  director,  tells  about  the 
Stokely  Label  advertising  in  newspapers.  Presiding  is  Robert  E. 
Nieman,  president  of  Detroit  Chapter,  AANR. 


Newspapers  Ideal 
For  Food  Promotion 

By  Mort  Ket^hin 

VI’  and  Mi‘»lia  Direrinr,  &  Newell 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Smart  Selling  Urged 
On  the  Retail  Level 


The  newspaper  medium  can 
be  used  for  pioducts  and  com¬ 
panies  other  than  automotive 
and  he  most  effective  in  accom- 
plishinp:  the  desired  media  and 
marketinp  objectives. 

All  of  us  use  newspapers  for 
certain  basic  marketing  reasons. 
First  and  foremost  for  every 
media  man  is  our  judgment  that 
this  medium  Iwst  meets  our  ob¬ 
jectives.  Certainly,  we  want  to 
reach  our  best  jn’cspects  in  a 
mood  and  environment  to  moti¬ 
vate  them,  one  way  or  another, 
to  buy  or  think  favorably  about 
our  product. 

Iiil«‘re>ling  P'.dge 

*In  the  food  area,  we  have  a 
built-in  assurance  of  mood  and 
environment  going  for  us  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shopping  habits  of 
the  consumer  and  the  iM'havior 
of  this  person  with  regard  to  her 
weekly  or  more  fre»|Uent  buying 
exjieditions  to  the  local  grocer 
or  supermarket.  More  often  than 
not,  this  consumer  will  consult 
her  daily  newspaper  just  prior 
to  her  shopping  expedition  on 
what  we  commonly  call  ‘*l>est 
food  day.” 


(Digest  of  a  talk  on  “Case 
History  of  a  Successful  News¬ 
paper  Campaign”  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Forum  sponsored  by  De¬ 
troit  Chapter,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Kepresen- 
tatives.) 


Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
marvelous  opportunity  this 
offers.  Put  it  in  terms  of  the 
automotive  business  and  the 
edge  it  would  offer  if  you  were 
fairly  assured  that  you  could 
use  a  medium  which  you  knew’ 
would  l)e  referred  to  just  prior 
to  a  day  of  showroom  v’isits. 

And,  in  almost  all  of  these 
cases,  we  have  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowing  that  our 
target  is  in  a  ready-to-buy 
frame  of  mind.  This  is  almost 
an  ideal  set  of  circumstances  and 
it  is  one  that  we  media  people 
only  wish  we  had  more  often. 

Beyond  this  situation,  the 
newspapers  help  us  even  further 
by  featuring  women’s  interest 
items;  recipes,  cooking  tips  and 
other  editorial  interest  pieces  to 
further  insure  reader  traffic. 

We  carefully  position — within 
reason — our  ads  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  most  likely  to  attract  our 
prime  target  in  terms  of  inter¬ 
est.  In  many  respects,  it  is  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  special  car  buying 
sections  that  are  done  sporad¬ 
ically  by  certain  newspapers  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  But, 
we  have  it  every  week  and  often 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  so 
that  we  can  schedule  without 
regard  to  limited  frequency  and 
availability. 

Another  concrete  advantage 
available  to  us  in  newspapers  is 
the  familiarity  our  clients’  own 
customers  have  with  the 
(Corititiiied  on  pofie  18) 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Niagara  Fall.*?,  N.Y. 

Developing  a  new  breed  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  salesmen,  whose 
caliber  must  be  more  Madison 
Avenue  than  Main  Street,  was 
a  point  brought  out  here  last 
week  during  the  Spring  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  Bureau. 

This  need  for  a  more  profes¬ 
sional  approach  to  selling  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
group  by  Merrell  DuBois,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers.  He  urged  greater 
use  of  the  sales  materials  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Bureau  of  .Adver¬ 
tising,  .ANP.A. 

His  endorsement  came  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Bureau’s  pres¬ 
entation  in  which  Jack  Ray¬ 
mond,  eastern  sales  manager, 
prev’iewed  two  new  sales  tools 
available  to  memlier  papers.  One 
is  the  new  automotive  business 
film;  the  other  is  a  slide  film 
bank  consisting  of  a  series  of 
complex  statistical  research  find¬ 
ings. 

In  recommending  wider  use  of 
the  materials  in  retail  selling, 
DuBois  said  too  many  newspa¬ 
per  salesmen  seem  to  Ik*  of  the 
same  mind  as  the  elder  salesman 
who  commented  to  him  while 
Raymond  was  showing  the  re¬ 
search  presentation:  “This  is 
hard  for  me  to  dig.” 

“While  he  expressed  a  feeling 
which  is  probably  true  of  many 
newspaper  salesmen,”  DuBois 
said,  “there  are  sophisticated, 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  retail 
stores  today,  and  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  information.” 

‘Order-Takers’ 

Program  chairman  Jack 
Sheils  of  Gannett’s  Westches- 
ter-Rockland  Newspapers 
echoed  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  DuBois.  Shiels  said  one  of 
his  “pet  peeves”  is  the  “lack  of 
professional  sales  approach  by 
newspapers.” 

“Too  many  of  our  salesmen,” 
he  said,  “are  order-takers  and 
don’t  take  advantage  of  the 
sales  tools  provided  them.” 

.As  an  example  of  the  poor 
selling  effort,  Sheils  said  he 


had  visited  the  .Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  in  New  York 
where  he  learned  that  there  was 
“$4.')0,(I(K)  in  unspent  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  money  in  New  York 
State.”  The  total,  he  pointed  out, 
does  not  include  appliance  co-op 
money  which  most  salesmen 
know  exists  and  make  an  effort 
to  have  it  spent. 

.A  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 
group  director,  H.  H.  Riker,  told 
the  advertising  managers  that 
one  of  the  things  a  progressive 
merchant  expects  nowadays 
from  his  sales  representative  is 
“more  definitive  market  re¬ 
search.” 

PrtMluclive  .Ads 

“I  am  not  speaking  of  re¬ 
search  that  necessarily  assists 
the  paper  in  selling  more  space, 
but  research  that  enables  a  re¬ 
tailer  to  make  his  ads  more  pro¬ 
ductive,”  he  declared. 

Riker  said  this  type  of  re¬ 
search  is  provided  by  some  of 
the  larger  papers,  but  the  me¬ 
dium  and  smaller  market  pa¬ 
pers,  he  said,  “have  yet  to  de¬ 
velop  this  kind  of  assistance.” 

Riker  also  found  fault  with 
newspapers  that  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  the  administra¬ 
tive  offices  of  multi-market  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  with  informa¬ 
tion  al)out  their  local  operation 
and  the  market  conditions  in 
their  area. 

“These  administrative  people 
in  a  distant  city,”  he  explained, 
“are  attempting  to  plan  adver¬ 
tising  programs  and  campaigns 
for  use  in  many  markets  with¬ 
out  having  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  on  local  market  conditions, 
promotional  opportunities,  news¬ 
paper  operations.”  This  needed 
information,  he  said,  is  seldom 
passed  on  to  the  people  who  are 
planning  the  advertising  from  a 
central  office. 

Riker  noted  that  many  pub¬ 
lishers  are  lieginning  to  realize 
that  more  help  should  be  given 
to  these  central  office  people  who 
are  influential  in  the  ad  de¬ 
cisions  for  local  retailers.  As  a 
trend  in  this  direction,  he  said 
{('onfinnetl  on  pope  18) 
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Food  Medium 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


medium.  This  is  a  very  helpful 
situation  in  that  both  Food 
Brokers  and  Food  Stores  are  not 
only  aware  of  but,  in  fact,  uti¬ 
lize  newsjiapers  for  their  own 
consumer  activities. 

Newspapers  are  indeed  a 
worthwhile  medium  for  food 
products.  But,  it  isn’t  all  a  bed 
of  roses.  Otherwise,  newspapers 
would  be  getting  100  cents  on 
the  dollar  from  all  of  our  pack¬ 
aged  goods  clients. 

First,  to  do  a  job  in  this 
medium  costs  plenty  of  money. 
To  attempt  to  get  the  depth  of 
coverage  in  a  particular  market 
and  yet  cover  a  significant  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country — for  a  na¬ 
tional  or  near  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  product — with  fre¬ 
quency,  requires  sums  of  money 
usually  far  in  excess  of  our  total 
budget. 

QualitT  Color 

Coupled  with  this  coverage 
and  frequency  situation  is  the 
often  crucial  requirement  of 
quality  color.  While  there  have 
been  magnificent  strides  in  ROP 
four-color,  there  still  are  sizable 
problems  when  you  consider  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  food  product — 
very  often  in  use — where  appe¬ 
tite  appeal  is  so  important.  More 
often  than  not,  we  cannot  avail 
ourselves  of  ROP  four-color  be¬ 
cause  of  its  limitations  in  supply¬ 
ing  outstanding  color  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  hi-fi  and  Specta- 
Color  have  enabled  us  to  get  the 
kind  of  color  we  want  but,  con¬ 
sidering  the  problems  we  have 
in  getting  coverage  and  fre¬ 
quency  with  ROP,  you  can  imag¬ 
ine  what  the  use  of  preprints 
does  to  our  budget. 

Thus,  we  generally  will  use 
newspapers  more  in  short  burst 
patterns  rather  than  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  frequency  pattern. 

Allow  me  to  take  you  through 
a  specific  example — the  Stokely 
Label. 

The  .^l€>kely  Label  .Story 

In  late  196.3  and  early  1964,  a 
major  packaging  change  for  the 
complete  line  of  Stokely  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  took  place. 
Stated  in  its  simplest  form,  the 
approach  was  to  group  the  dif¬ 
ferent  families  of  products 
under  color  keyed  labels — red 
for  beets,  tomatoes,  etc.;  yellow 
for  corn,  peaches,  etc.;  green  for 
peas,  green  beans,  etc. ;  blue — 
yes  blue  rather  than  white — for 
pears,  apple  sauce  and  other 
white  items.  I  might  add  that 
these  color  keys  were  based  on 
extensive  research  studies  and 
it  was  as  a  result  of  this  that 
we  went  blue  for  the  white 


items. 

Our  job  in  developing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  for  Stokely  was 
multi-faceted.  First,  we  had  the 
announcement  aspects  of  the 
complete  lal)el  change  to  ac¬ 
complish.  Further,  we  had  a 
whole  new  advertising  program 
built  around  color  to  convey  to 
the  consumer.  And,  we  were 
striving  to  increase  Stokely  dis¬ 
tribution  in  a  large  area  of  the 
country.  Our  plan,  hopefully, 
was  to  use  consumer  incentives 
to  help  the  distribution  ap¬ 
proach,  coupling  this  with  strong 
merchandising  activities  and 
trade  incentives  as  well. 

In  building  this  program,  we 
had  a  rather  broad  list  of  objec¬ 
tives.  They  were: 

1.  Support  all  brokers 
throughout  the  marketing  areas 
and,  at  the  same  time,  empha¬ 
size  the  most  productive  broker 
areas. 

2.  Dramatically  increase  dis¬ 
tribution. 

3.  Strengthen  the  consumer 
franchise  of  the  Stokely  label. 

4.  Make  strong  use  of  color  in 
advertising  and  promotion  as  a 
natural  extension  to  the  label 
change. 

The  final  program  developed 
to  support  these  objectives  from 
a  media  standpoint  was  a  three 
pronged  effort: 

1.  To  use  magazines  with 
strong  impact  units  and  con¬ 
sumer  incentives  for  full  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Stokely  marketing 
area. 

2.  To  use  newspapers  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  magazine  program 
in  prime  areas  with  high  impact 
insertions  during  promotional 
periods. 

3.  To  maintain  continuity  and 
frequency  through  the  use  of 
1000  line  black  and  white  news¬ 
paper  insertions  over  the  full 
year  in  all  areas  of  opportunity. 

Hi-Fi  in  150  Markets 

The  function  of  newspapers 
in  this  campaign  was  to  supply 
the  additional  pressure  we 
wanted  in  better  areas  of  the 
country.  .Again,  the  medium  had 
to  lie  able  to  supply  us  with  qual¬ 
ity  color,  be  capable  of  carrying 
consumer  incentives  and  hope¬ 
fully,  pla>’  a  role  in  assisting  us 
in  broadening  our  distribution. 

To  us,  there  was  only  one  way 
to  get  the  readership  and  power 
we  wanted  and  that  was  through 
the  use  of  hi-fi.  Schedules  in 
newspapers  using  hi-fi  and  black 
and  white  were  run  in  more  than 
1.50  markets,  varying  the  unit 
depending  upon  market  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  reasons  for  newspaper 
selection  were:  important  use  of 
color,  consumer  incentives  and 
related  promotional  themes;  in¬ 
troduction,  news  value  and  im¬ 
pact;  and,  very  importantly,  the 


unwritten  power  of  the  medium 
for  us  in  terms  of  trade  rela¬ 
tions  and  power. 

Even  though  we  don’t  have  the 
budgets  to  do  all  of  the  things 
we  would  like  to,  the  use  of  the 
medium  in  this  way  has  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  the 
growth  of  the  company.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  newspapers  im¬ 
portantly  relative  to  our  product 
category  and  I  believe  we  will 
continue  to  do  so. 


Smart  Selling 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


several  national  ad  representa¬ 
tives  for  local  papers  now  call 
on  chain  store  headquarters  and 
distributors. 

“Such  contacts,”  he  said,  “are 
valuable  to  newspapers.  They 
say,  in  effect,  ‘we  want  your 
business  and  want  to  help  you  in 
every  way  possible’.” 

The  importance  of  having  a 
strong  retail  selling  staff  was 
stressed  in  a  talk  by  Paul  Ket- 
tenring.  New  York  manager  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  newspaper 
representatives. 

“No  one  has  retailer  contact 
in  the  depth  that  the  newspaper 
has,”  Kettenring  said:  “Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  is  a  contact  that  I 
don’t  think  is  exploited  as  much 
as  it  could  l)e.” 

There  are  times,  Kettenring 
said,  when  strong  retailers  can 
“get  you  national  advertising.” 
He  said  it  also  gives  a  national 
rep  a  “psychological  advantage” 
to  “let  him  know  that  you  are 
making  calls  locally.” 

• 

Tratleiiiark  Suit 
Over  Hush  Puppies 

Wolverine  World  Wide  Inc., 
makers  of  Hush  Puppies  shoes, 
has  filed  suit  against  Zayre 
Corp.,  Natick,  Mass.,  operator  of 
discount  stores,  asking  $3,000,- 
000  damages  for  alleged  in¬ 
fringement  of  its  Hush  Puppies 
trademark. 

Wolverine’s  complaint  charges 
that  Zayre  used  the  words 
“Hush  Puppy”  in  advertising 
golf  shoes.  John  D.  Bunbury, 
advertising  manager  of  Wolver¬ 
ine,  said  Zayre  ads  had  appeared 
in  at  least  21  cities,  from  Maine 
to  Illinois  and  Minnesota  to 
I'lorida. 

The  suit,  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
-also  asks  that  Zayre  be  ordered 
to  permanently  stop  using  the 
trademark  in  any  manner  in 
sale  and  promotion  of  shoes. 

Zayre’s  ads  have  appeared  at 
a  time  when  Wolverine  is  run¬ 
ning  a  million-dollar  ad  cam¬ 
paign  for  Hush  Puppies  golf 
shoes.  The  ads  are  in  week-end 
supplements  of  349  newspapers. 


Goldblatt  Schwibner 


.4dverlisiii#i  Director 
For  2  Newspapers 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Leonard  Goldblatt,  display 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Record,  Hackensack,  and  the 
Morning  Call,  Paterson,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
both  newspapers. 

Donald  G.  Borg,  president  and 
publisher,  said  Goldblatt  will  be 
in  charge  of  all  advertising  sales 
— retail,  classified,  and  general 
— for  both  newspapers. 

Theodore  S.  Schwibner,  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Record  and  the  Morning  Call, 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
sales  director  of  the  Morning 
Call.  All  retail  and  classified 
advertising  selling  effort  for  the 
Call  will  be  under  his  super¬ 
vision. 

Both  he,  and  Frank  J.  Savino, 
general  advertising  manager  for 
the  two  newspapers,  will  report 
to  Goldblatt. 

Goldblatt,  a  graduate  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  has  l)een  with  the  Record 
since  1942  as  a  reporter,  rewrite 
man,  copyreader,  copy  desk 
chief,  magazine  editor,  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  He  moved  to 
the  advertising  department  in 
1960. 

• 

.\«1  Maiiapcrs  Elect 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Richard  Holst,  Wahmt  Creek 
Contra  Costa  Times,  was  elected 
president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  Northern  di¬ 
vision,  at  a  meeting  held  here 
in  the  new  San  Jose  Mercury- 
Meies  building.  Forrest  R.  John¬ 
son,  Burlingame  Advance-Star, 
was  elected  vicepresident  with 
Zack  Horrell,  Antioch  Ledger, 
secretary  and  Ray  King,  San 
Rafael  Independent- J  ournal, 
treasurer. 

Bank  .Vd  Director 

Edward  J.  Peguillan,  for¬ 
merly  account  supervisor  at 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  has  been  named  director  of 
advertising  of  the  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Company. 
Working  with  Henry  Lanier, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  will  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  developing  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  Benton  & 
Bowles  is  the  agency. 
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Large  or  Small  Space? 
What’s  the  Objective? 

By  Everpit  M.  Nelfsoii 


Many  advertisers  today  are 
re-assessinp  media  values  and 
many  are  tuminfr  (or  return¬ 
ing)  to  print  for  a»lvertising 
support  of  their  jtroducts  as  the 
result  of 

—  the  continued  escalation  in 
the  costs  of  television  advertis¬ 
ing. 

—  concern  about  the  quality 
of  programming  being  aired, 
and 

—  anxiety  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  over-commercialism  and 
clutter. 

Those  advertisers  whose  mar¬ 
ket  profile  dictates  concentration 
in  specific  types  of  markets  (by- 
size,  by  region,  etc..)  and  those 
who  are  launching  new  prod¬ 
ucts  —  the  spot  television  users 
—  especially,  are  turning  to 
newspapers  and  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  in  increasing  numbers. 

This  situation  of  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  print  media  revives 
the  age-old  question  of  relative 
values  of  space  units  and  the 
related  one  of  how  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  get  the  greatest  re¬ 
turn  for  his  investment  in  news¬ 
paper  (print)  advertising. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  re¬ 


search  on  this  ((uestion  and  sev- 
eial  excellent  articles  on  the 
subject  have  been  i)ublished  in 
the  trade  press.  An  analysis  of 
■seveial  studies  aiqiears  to  net 
down  to  this: 

All  other  things  being  equal. 

(1)  the  larger  ad  will  gain 
the  higher  noting  and  greater 
readership,  but 

(2)  the  smaller  space  unit  will 
he  the  most  efficient  in  terms  of 
readers  per  dollar  invested. 

This  is  logical,  as  Dr.  Starch 
has  pointed  out,  because,  if  a 
half-page  ad  should  attract  say 
20  out  of  100  readers  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  a  full-page  unit  u.sed  with 
equal  efficiency  would  obtain 
only  20  percent  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  80  of  the  100  readers,  or  1(5. 
The  score  for  the  full-page  unit 
would  then  be  20  plus  1(5  or  .‘5(5, 
instead  of  twice  20,  or  40. 

Allan  S.  Donnahoe,  now  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Richmond  news|)a- 
pers,  conducted  a  j)rodlgious 
amount  of  research  on  newsjja- 
per  reading  while  vice  president 
of  research  and  marketing.  He 
developed,  from  an  analysis  of 
Starch  readership  scores  of  10,- 
000  individual  ads,  an  equation 
for  estimating  readership  .scores 
of  advertisements  of  various 


sizes  which  he  simplified  to  a 
“.square  root  law.” 

Square  KtM>l  i-orinula 

The  square  root  fonnula  is  a 
means  of  estimating  the  aver¬ 
age  noting  score  of  advertise¬ 
ments  by  extracting  the  square 
root  of  the  total  lines  involved. 
Thus  a  100-line  ad  will  average 
a  10  per  cent  noting  score;  200 
lines  a  14;  400  lines  a  20;  900 
lines  a  20  and  1,(500  lines  a  40, 
etc.  This  formula  is  quite  ac¬ 
curate  when  compared  with 
average  scoi-es  of  actual  ads 
measured.  However,  these  find¬ 
ings  are  based  on  averages  and 
also  on  the  premise  of  “all  other 
things  being  equal”  —  and  this 
is  rarely  the  case. 

Marketing  objectives  and, 
hence,  media  objectives  vary 
from  one  advertising  program 
to  another.  Consumer  fran¬ 
chises  differ  and  the  j)rospect 
profile  for  one  product  may  be 
totally  different  from  another. 
There  are  types  of  i)roducts 
which  do  not  respond  to  pro¬ 
motions  designed  to  inspire 
“buying  now”  or  stocking  up. 
For  example,  a  com  plaster  ad 
which  promises  instant  relief  to 
a  corn  sufferer  will  attract  his 
attention  when  his  feet  hurt, 
even  in  a  small  si)ace  unit: 
whereas,  a  large  sj)ace  ad,  how¬ 
ever  dominant,  will  not  moti¬ 
vate  an  individual  without  foot 
problems  to  stock  up  on  the 
item.  There  are,  indeed,  api)li- 
cations  where  the  u.se  of  small 
space  units  to  gain  greater  fre- 
rmencv  with  a  small  budget  are 
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Thomas  J.  Bell  Paul  E.  Roberts  Douglas  W.  Ambridge 


The  Directors  of  Abitibi  Paper  Company  Ltd.  announce  the  following  appointments 
effective  July  I.  1967. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Bell  as  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Mr.  Bell  has  been 
president  of  Fiberglas  Canada  Ltd.  and  a  Director  and  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Abitibi  Paper  Company  Ltd.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  Fiberglas  Canada  Ltd.. 
Canada  Cement  Co.  Ltd.  and  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Roberts,  as  Chairman  of  The  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been 
President,  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  a  Director  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Douglas  W.  Ambridge  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  The  Board  of  Directors.  Mr. 
Ambridge,  who  has  been  Chairman  of  The  Board,  will  continue  as  a  Director. 


(One  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  especially  for  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  by  advertising 
agency  executives.  .Mr.  Nelson 
is  director  of  media  at  Tatham- 
Laird  &  Kudner  Inc.,  Chicago.) 


by  a  considerable  margin  more 
effective  for  the  advertiser,  es¬ 
pecially  since  they  will  consist¬ 
ently  produce  the  most  readers 
per  dollar,  and  there  are  times 
when  the  reverse  is  true,  i.e., 
i-elatively  infrequent  use  of 
large  space  units. 

This  is  true  for  magazines, 
as  well  as  for  newspapers  where 
ihe  smaller  s{)ace  unit  is  more 
efficient  in  terms  of  readers  per 
dollar  and  where  the  digest¬ 
sized  page  will  deliver  compar¬ 
able  noting  scores,  and  consid¬ 
erably  more  readers  i)er  dollar 
than  the  magazines  of  Time- 
size  or  Life-size  j)aper. 

Why,  then,  aren’t  all  maga¬ 
zines  digest-sized  and  why 
aien’t  all  ads  in  small  space 
units?  Certainly,  there  must  be 
some  justification  for  the  highei- 
j)roduction  costs  and  the  higher 
cost-i)er-thousand  of  large  size 
magazines  and  larger  sjjace 
units  in  all  printed  media,  since 
the  readership  does  not  increase 
commensu  rately. 

The  answer,  obviously,  lies  in 
considerations  which  go  beyond 
a  i)urely  statistical  appraisal  — 
beyond  the  numbers  game. 

These  are  the  intangibles  of 
the  “big  pictuie”  — 

•  The  aura  of  importance 

•  The  feeling  of  dominance 

•  The  more  intense  impres¬ 
sion  inherent  in  the  large-space 
unit 

•  The  bigger  arena  in  which 
to  stage  the  selling  proposition 
—  large  illustrations,  more 
complete  text,  more  readable 
type. 

•  Less  competition  for  reader 
attention. 

Consider  the  “reach”  for  the 
“big  pictures”  in  all  areas.  Re¬ 
member  the  7-inch  television 
screen  —  now  every  set  is  21 
inches  or  larger  except  for  the 
portable  auxiliary  set.  Few 
movie  theaters  have  failed  to 
install  cinemascope  screens. 
Outdoor  advertising  has  ex- 
j)anded  the  already  sizeable  24- 
.sheet  posters  into  bleed  designs, 
larger  scaled  rotaries,  “Post- 
aculars”  etc. 

There  is  a  difference  that  is 
difficult  to  research  but  never¬ 
theless  exists  —  an  advantage, 
a  distinct  benefit  that  accrues 
to  the  advertiser  whose  budget 
will  permit  and  whose  sales  po¬ 
tential  will  justify  the  use  of 
dominant  space  units. 

What,  then,  is  the  an.swer  to 
the  question  of  the  relative 
(Cotitinued  on  page  22) 
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Ohbforeign  news 
ley  pews  Service, 
avljto  dig  deep." 


Charles  OhI  joined  Copley  News  Service  as 
foreign  news  editor  in  October,  1964.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  spent  ten  years  with  UPl  in  New 
Orleans  and  New  York.  A  native  of  Iowa,  Ohl's 
first  journalism  job  was  managing  editor  of 
an  Iowa  weekly  newspaper.  He  worked  two 
years  on  a  Galveston,  Texas  daily,  starting 
as  reporter,  later  becoming  Sunday  editor 
and  editorial  writer. 

OhI  joined  the  New  Orleans  bureau  of  UPl 
in  1954,  transferring  to  New  York  two  years 


later.  After  several  years  as  reporter-rewrite, 
OhI  took  over  the  general  news  desk  on  the 
late  night  shift,  a  position  he  held  until  join¬ 
ing  Copley  News  Service. 

Like  other  CNS  newsmen,  Charlie  OhI  is 
intimately  concerned  with  news  that  is  mean¬ 
ingful— the  why  of  the  news.  ‘‘We  have  to 
dig  deep,"  says  OhI.  ‘‘CNS  correspondents 
must  explain  complex  world  events  in  simple 
terms,  yet  make  the  news  interesting  enough 
to  hold  people  in  a  hurry." 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


POINT 


I  w  •  •  •  that  a 
lot  of  Kansas  Citians 
live  and  work  in  KAN¬ 
SAS.  They  lean  on  us 
to  provide  them  with 
more  news  about 
KANSAS  events  than 
any  other  paper.  We 
don’t  let  them  down. 
We  publish  FIVE  TIMES 
more  local  news  than 
Is  published  in  any 
other  media!  Well  writ¬ 
ten  local  news  gets 
tremendous  reader- 
ship  for  advertising 
too  ...  so  good  that 
nearly  all  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  chain  stores 
have  separate  budgets 
with  us  for  their  KAN¬ 
SAS  stores.  DON’T 
FORGET  this  market  of 
185,000  people.  When 
selecting  media  for 
KANSAS  City,  specify, 

THE 

KANSAN 

901  North  8th 
KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 

Represented  by 
Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc. 


Get  to  the  Agencies 
For  Retail  Business 

Ily  John  Vi'.  Sciarriiio 

Krliiil  .Aiivorli^iiif:  Manager,  Si'alllc  Tinio 


Newspapers  still  have  a  com¬ 
manding  lead  in  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  volume  of  all  media  but 
our  lead  is  dropping.  In  1966, 
out  of  a  total  package  of  over  16 
billion  dollars,  newspaper’s 
share  was  30.3%  or  $4.8  billion. 
Tv’s  share  was  17.3%  or  $2.7 
billion.  But  consider  this  ...  in 
tv’s  first  measurable  year,  1949, 
newspapers  had  36.8%  of  the 
total  pie  while  tv  had  only  1%. 

Of  course,  our  dollar  volume 
continues  to  grow  but  our  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  is  slowly  being 
whittled  away. 

Over  the  years  we  have  seen 
the  impact  of  television  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollars  but  I 
think  we  should  l)e  concerned 
greatly  with  the  television  tlu-eat 
to  our  local  retail  dollars.  IVIore 
and  more  retailers  are  going 
into  television;  some  on  a  small 
scale  to  test  it  but,  others  are 
jumping  in  in  a  big  way.  More 
and  more  we  see  automobile 
dealers  and  real  estate  firms 
using  television.  Here  are  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  lieing  taken  right 
out  of  two  of  the  bigger  classi¬ 
fications  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

We  see  big  retaileis  spon.sor- 
ing  local  tv  shows  and  we  see 
more  and  more  grocery,  drug, 
and  department  store  spots  on 
tv.  Just  recently,  in  a  tv  com¬ 
mercial,  I  was  startled  to  see  a 
double  truck  we  had  just  run 
for  a  large  discount  firm  tacked 
on  a  display  board.  The  an¬ 
nouncer,  pointer  in  hand,  was 
pointing  out  the  “hot  price 
items”  as  the  camera  zoomed  in 
on  a  close-up  of  the  pages  from 
my  own  newspaper. 

CERTIFIED 
SYNDICATE 
THE  MAT 
LEADER 
IN 

THE 
FIELD 

THEY  ARE  DEPENDABLE 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  P, 

555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


The  big  job  ahead  for  news¬ 
papers  is  to  develop  methods  to 
forestall  the  move  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  into  tv  and  radio.  But 
how  can  this  lie  done? 

In  my  opinion,  it’s  going  to 
take  a  comirlete  revamping  of 
sales  methods  and  practices  of 
newsjiaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  It  has  been  many  years 
since  a  newspaper  salesman  has 
been  able  to  sell  white  space  as 
.such.  No  longer  can  a  salesman 
sell  effectively  merely  by  quoting 
his  circulation  and  saying  he’s 
bigger  than  his  competition. 

Heie,  then  is  the  major  an¬ 
swer  to  what  we  must  do  to  com¬ 
pete  with  all  other  threatening 
media.  We  must  provide  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  or  prospective  adver¬ 
tisers,  with  research,  the  likes 
of  which  he  has  never  seen.  W’e 
must  jirovide  our  advertisers 
with  eciually  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  own  businesses 
and  their  own  customers  as  we 
lirovide  about  our  own  coverage 
and  demograifhy  of  the  market. 

KiioMledKC  of  Ciislonier!. 

Once  we  have  the  demo- 
grajfhics  of  our  own  circulation 
we  must  move  into  the  second 
phase  of  research.  In  phase  two, 
through  surveys,  we  must  find 
out  all  that  we  can  about  our 
advertiser’s  customers  .  .  .  who 
they  are,  where  they  are,  their 
family  size,  income,  buying 
habits,  and  so  on. 

When  we’ve  got  such  valu¬ 
able,  all  encompassing  informa¬ 
tion  on  our  own  product  and  on 
our  advertiser’s  customers,  what 
do  we  do  with  it?  First  we’ve 
got  to  get  to  the  people  who  buy 
and  preiiare  the  electronic  media 
advertising  .  .  .  the  advertising 
agencies. 

It  appears  that  the  majority 
of  ad  agencies  are  very  pro-tv 
and  radio.  Some  of  this  could  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  retail  space 
is  commissionable  on  tv  and 
radio.  But,  I  feel  that  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  reason. 
I  Young  peo|)le  studying  adver- 
j  tising  are  attracted  to  agencies 
;  because  of  the  glamour  appeal  of 
agency  work.  Also,  while  in  the 
initial  studies  in  advertising 
they  have  l)een  bombarded  with 
the  glamour  appeal  of  tv.  So, 
here  we  have  many  buyers  of 
advertising  already  brain¬ 
washed  on  the  value  of  tele¬ 
vision. 

Now,  the  most  important  fac¬ 
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tor — tv  and  radio  far  outstrip 
newspapers  in  sales  calls  to  the 
agencies.  Look  at  the  Seattle 
market,  for  example.  There  are 
five  major  tv  stations,  14  AM 
stations,  and  14  FM  stations  .  .  . 
and  two  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  When  you  consider  that 
there  are  70  to  80  agencies  in 
Seattle,  newspapers  just  don’t 
have  enough  bodies  to  cover 
them  as  frequently  as  do  tv  and 
radio. 

In  my  opinion,  on  the  retail 
level,  we’ve  got  to  get  farther 
and  farther  away  from  our  old 
concept  of  dealing  directly  with 
the  advertiser.  We’ve  got  to  get 
to  the  advertising  agencies  as 
well,  with  whom  the  advertiser 
has  placed  his  confidence — and 
advertising  dollars. 

The  bigger  retailers — super¬ 
market  chains,  drug  chains,  dis¬ 
count  firms  and  any  variety  of 
large  advertising  volume  firms — 
hire  advertising  agencies  to  han- 
((’onthiiH'fl  on  pni/e  24) 


Space  Relations 

(Continued  from  pufje  29) 


value  of  sjiace  units  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  advertiser? 

Happily  for  our  profession, 
the  answer  lies  in  the  consid¬ 
ered  judgment  of  experienced 
and  knowledgeable  advertising 
men.  The  statistical  data  from 
the  comjiuter  must  be  weighed 
against  the  market  objective, 
the  prospect  profile,  the  crea¬ 
tive  platform  and  the  competi¬ 
tive  situation  to  determine  the 
answer  for  each  specific  prod¬ 
uct, 

Accoi’dingly,  it  seems  that 
only  a  broad  set  of  guidelines 
can  be  set,  against  which  this 
judgment  can  be  applied: 

1.  Small  space  units  are  most 
efficient  in  readers-per-dollar 
and  should  be  used: 

a.  By  advertisers  of  well-es¬ 
tablished  products  with  distribu¬ 
tion  to  gain  broad  coverage, 
continuity  and  frequency  of  im¬ 
pression  with  a  limited  budget. 

b.  By  advertisers  using  large- 
space  units  to  supplement  the 
basic  program. 

c.  For  advertising  to  which 
the  reader  gives  voluntary  at¬ 
tention  and  seeks  the  ads. 

2.  Large  space  units  and 
hence  less  frequency  should  be 
used. 

a.  For  advertising  where  the 
attention  of  the  reader  must  be 
attracted. 

b.  For  advertising  to  launch  a 
new  product  and  to  “build  the 
image”  of  the  advertiser. 

c.  For  advertising  in  support 
of  a  major  promotion  or  a  spe¬ 
cial  selling  evtmt. 
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Free  with  Kodak  boxtops 


Service  is  implicit  in  every  Kodak  sale.  Not  the  kind  that  bails  you  out 
after  you  get  in  trouble,  but  the  kind  that  keeps  you  out  of  trouble  in 
the  first  place.  Our  idea  of  service  is  to  provide  you  the  wherewithal  to 
get  usable  negatives  the  first  time.  This  means  Kodak  and  Kodalith 
films  of  great  latitude  and  persistent  uniformity— and  the  right  kind  of 
technical  preparation  for  the  men  who  use  them.  It  means,  too,  that 
along  with  our  film  or  our  equipment  come  the  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y, 


IMPROVING  SERVICE  of  fhe  Cincinnati  Enquirer  to  its  advertisers 
is  the  job  of  this  quintet,  outfitted  in  jaunty  uniforms.  Jackets  are 
dark  blue  while  the  girls'  skirts  are  grey.  Shown  beside  the  station 
wagon  with  two-way  radio  are  members  of  the  ad  service  depart¬ 
ment,  from  left:  Kim  Cole,  Pat  Monsey,  Jayne  Lampe,  Bonnie  Huff¬ 
man  and  Frank  Woesman. 


To  the  Agencies 

{('onthmed  from  pone  22) 


die  their  broadcast  advertising. 
The  agencies  that  are  hired 
generally  do  not  handle  any  part 
of  the  firm’s  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  but  there  is  a  built-in 
danger  here.  Even  though  the 
agencies  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  newsi)ai)er  advertising 
they  do  sit  in  on  the  advertising 
plans  meetings.  Unless  we  have 
gotten  the  newspaper  story  in¬ 
grained  in  their  minds  they  can 
recommend  budget  changes  that 
will  take  ad  dollars  away  from 
us. 

.‘special  Sales  Uorps 

We  do  have  salesmen  from 
newsj)apers  calling  on  agencies, 
hut  mayl)e  just  one  or  possibly 
two.  And  then  there  are  news¬ 
paper  reps  and  many  others  who 
do  a  great  job  for  newspapers. 
Rut  we’re  outnumltered. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  is  a 
corps  of  salesmen  on  each  news¬ 
paper  whose  sole  job  is  to  con¬ 
tact  advertising  agencies.  The 
numl)er  of  men  in  this  corps 
would,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  newspaper,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  agencies  to  be  contacted 
and  the  number  of  accounts,  na¬ 
tional  or  retail,  handled  by  the 


agencies.  These  men  would  have 
to  be  highly  educated  and 
trained  craftsmen.  They  would 
have  to  be  well-versed  in  mar¬ 
keting,  merchandising,  research, 
statistical  analysis  as  well  as 
being  experts  in  basic  adver¬ 
tising.  Preferably,  these  men 
should  be  qualified  to  handle  all 
types  of  newspaper  advertising 
.  .  .  national,  retail,  and  classi¬ 
fied. 

Under  our  present  system  of 
assigning  accounts  to  salesmen, 
one  agency  could  conceivably  bo 
dealing  with  one  or  two  national 
department  men,  several  retail 
men,  and  even  one  or  two  classi¬ 
fied  men.  So  one  media  buyer  is 
probably  dealing  with  several 
.salesmen  from  one  new’spaper 
where  the  job  could  be  done 
more  efficiently  if  we  had  just 
one  highly  qualified  man  repre- 
.senting  us. 

We  need  young,  specialized 
people  to  take  over  the  impor¬ 
tant  jobs  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  The  field  is  wide  open  to 
those  who  are  interested  not 
only  in  sales  but  in  Research, 
Marketing  and  Layouts  and 
Copy. 

More  newspapers  should  set 
up  scholarship  programs  in  an 
effort  to  get  top  notch  students. 
More  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
grams  are  needed  to  expose 
graduates  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  We  should  t)e  able  to 


carry  several  of  these  young 
people  on  our  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  so  that  they  can 
step  into  the  breach  when  nor- 
cal  attrition  cuts  down  our  pres¬ 
ent  staffs  or  when  expansion 
needs  dictate  their  use. 

We’ve  got  the  l)est  advertising 
medium  in  existence  and,  if  we 
make  provisions  to  bring  these 
sharp  minds  into  our  industry — 
and  make  the  jobs  attractive 
enough  to  them — we’ll  continue 
to  combat  all  the  sources  that 
are  constantly  chipping  away 
at  the  advertising  dollars  of 
newspapers. 

V 

L.A.  Times  Seelioii 
Without  Advertising 

In  acce|)ting  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  public  service  award  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Lon  Anpelen  Timen 
(E&P  May  20,  i)age  .‘{6),  Frank 
P.  Haven,  managing  editor,  <le- 
scribed  how  a  team  of  three  in- 
teivieweis  and  two  writers  in¬ 
vestigated  legislators’  pay  and 
income  sources  and  possible  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest.  He  mentioned 
that  after  the  record  of  financial 
resoui'ces  of  every  state  legis¬ 
lator  had  l)een  comj)iled  it  was 
published  in  a  12-page  section 
without  advertising  as  a  public 
service.  Because  of  poor  proof 
reading,  E&P’s  story  of  a  “12- 
page  advertising-less  section” 
ai)iieared  as  a  “12-page  adver¬ 
tising  section.” 

Ray  Mews,  whose  Sioux  Folln 
(S.D.)  A  rpoH-Lender  j)h()to  of 
a  Vietnam  veteran’s  return  took 
top  honors,  was  reported  to  have 
left  that  newspajjer  “when  a 
strike  was  called”  and  is  now 
with  a  Honolulu  television  sta¬ 


tion.  William  H.  Leoj)ard,  laib- 
lisher,  clarifies  that  Mews  did 
not  leave  the  .Argus- Leader 
when  the  printers’  union  called 
a  strike  on  Feb.  2(5,  1!H5I5,  but 
resigned  on  .Aug.  24,  1!((56. 

• 

CAIVI  to  Ad  Dirertor 

Sandusky,  O. 

The  promotion  of  Primo  S. 
Casali  Jr.,  to  the  position  of 
advertising  director  for  the  San- 
dmky  Rerjinter  was  announced 
by  N.  E.  Ran,  publisher.  Also 
advanced  was  William  Berry, 
who  will  be  classified  advertising 
manager.  Casali  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Register  since  1959 
and  has  l)een  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  since  1963. 

• 

3,207  Free  Ads 

Akron,  O. 

More  than  3,01)0  —  3,207  to 
be  exact  —  bo.v  and  girl  teen¬ 
agers  want  to  work  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  placed  free  classified 
ads  in  the  lieoroii  Jonrunl  last 
week.  The  free  ads  for  teen¬ 
agers  in  an  annual  project  of 
the  Beacon  Journal,  but  this 
year  the  ads  went  over  the  3,- 
000-mark  for  the  first  time. 

• 

Writers  Honor  Gall 

Ronald  S.  Gall,  “dean”  of  avi¬ 
ation  public  relations  executives, 
was  presented  with  a  special 
citation  by  the  .Aviation/Space 
Writers  .Association  for  “Dis¬ 
tinguished  and  consistent  prac¬ 
tice  of  high  integrity  public 
relations  for  Curtiss-Wright. 
Gall  is  corporate  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation  and  its  divisions. 
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How  your  Abitibi  representative  helps  get 
your  newsprint  delivered  on  time 


He  is  informed  as  soon  as  your  order  is  received  at  one 
of  the  Abitibi  mills.  From  then  on,  it's  his  job  to  see  that 
it  gets  to  you  on  time.  Even  if  he  has  to  phone  halfway 
across  the  country  or  go  down  and  see  it  unloaded  from 
the  5:19. 

Abitibi  newsprint  is  shipped  by  the  most  direct  route 
via  rail,  boat  or  truck  from  one  of  6  mills  with  1 8  machines 


strategically  located  across  Canada.  One  of  the  largest 
newsprint  manufacturers  in  the  world,  Abitibi  has  a  daily 
output  of  3,000  tons— a  million  tons  annually. 

There's  a  great  deal  more  you  might  like  to  know  about 
Abitibi.  But  we'd  like  to  suggest  that  you  talk  to  your 
Representative.  He's  a  man  of  infinite  patience.  Except 
when  it  comes  to  late  deliveries. 


nbitlbi 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  -  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Ahitihi  delivers  more  than  paper 


Visit  the  Caiiailiaii  l‘iilp  ami  I’apcr  ruvillun  at  Ciiniula's  in  Montreal 


f 


For  large  or  medium  dailies, 

Goss  Metro-Offset  rates  No.  1 


This  is  the  press  that’s  making  web  offset’s  quality 
reproduction  available  to  progressive  daily  newspapers. 
How?  By  providing  all  the  features  that  these  papers 
need  to  serve  growing  circulations. 

Take  speed,  for  example.  The  double  width  Metro- 
Offset  press  is  built  to  turn  out  50,000  papers  per  hour, 
because  like  its  letterpress  cousin,  the  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  II,  it’s  equipped  with  Goss’  Reel-Tension  and 
Paster  . . .  and  either  the  high  speed  Uniflow  2:1  folder 
or  the  unmatched  Imperial  3:2  folder. 

Capacity?  Running  straight,  the  Metro-Offset  prints 
up  to  72  pages— running  collect,  up  to  128  pages. 
That’s  more  than  enough  to  supply  your  future  edi- 

win ir  npw  mlnruhil It  v 


too.  The  kind  that  makes  readers  and  advertisers  alike 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

But  there’s  more  to  the  Goss  Metro-Offset.  Much 
more.  There’s  continuous  feed  inking,  a  system  that 
provides  ink  in  proportion  to  press  speeds  so  that  per¬ 
fect  ink  coverage  is  maintained.  Brush  type  dampen¬ 
ing,  too,  works  toward  precise  ink-water  balance.  And, 
like  all  Goss  presses,  the  Metro-Offset  lets  you  add 
units  as  your  circulation  grows.  Start  with  3  or  4,  and 
build  up  from  there. 

If  your  circulation  demands  high  speeds,  with  up  to 
9  webs,  the  Metro-Offset  is  your  kind  of  press.  For 
complete  information,  write:  The  Goss  Company, 

W  JHwt  St  ('.Viu-aack  Tllinrtig  _ 


WHEN  EVERYTHING 
COUNTS, 

YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 
GOSS 


WHEN  EVERYTHING 
COUNTS, 

YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 
GOSS 


COLOR  FLEXIBILITY^ 


You'll  find  the  Goss  Metro-Offset  offers 
remarkable  color  flexibility.  Its  color 
deck  IS  attached  to  the  printing  unit  so 
that  the  common  impression  cylinder 
can  be  used  by  both  the  unit  and  the 
half  deck.  The  color  unit  may  be 
equipped  for  reversing  so  that  it  can  be 
fed  from  any  adjacent  unit.  This  gives 
you  the  capability  of  running  up  to  4 
colors  on  one  side  of  the  web  and  one 
color  on  the  other  side  with  the  color- 
deck  and  an  adjacent  black  unit.  That's 
a  sample  of  what  we  mean  by  Goss 
color  flexibility. 


!  0io.HM  Folder H 
MAKE  HIGH  PRESS 
SPEEDS  POSSIBLE 

The  fastest  press  is  only  as 
fast  as  its  folder.  With  the 
Goss  Metro-Offset,  you 
have  a  choice  of  the  same 
high  speed  folders  used  on 
the  biggest  Headliner  in¬ 
stallations.  The  Goss  Impe¬ 
rial  3:2  folder  with  up  to  128 
page  capacity  or  the  112- 
page  Uniflow  2:1  folder. 
Either  model  works  equally 
well  with  the  Metro-Offset 
to  give  you  top  page  capacity. 


GOSS 

R^el-’Tet\sioi\Tas(ef^ 

brinies 

Newspaper  Savfn^s 

This  is  the  same  system  that 
sparks  the  productivity  of  Goss 
Headliner  presses— it  can  be  an 
imjxxrtant  part  of  your  Metro- 
Offset  installation.  With  the 
Goss  Reel -Tension- Paster  sys¬ 
tem,  you  get  fxerfect  web  tension 
at  any  press  speed.  The  Elec¬ 
tronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot,  a 
Goss  exclusive,  takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  the  reel  room,  the 
risk  out  of  paster  cycles.  This 
unique  computer  control  system 
literally  cuts  newsprint  waste  to 
the  core  by  taking  a  standard 
42'  roll  down  to  from  the 
core,  then  splicing  automati¬ 
cally.  You  use  more  paper  from 
each  reel,  use  fewer  rolls — quite 
an  annual  savings  in  newsprint. 
And  Goss’  exclusive  Surface 
Sensing  Control  eliminates 
missed  pasters  due  to  slipped 
cores  or  loosely  wound  rolls, 
prevents  costly  downtime.  It  all 
adds  up  to  more  control  over 
your  product  and  costs. 


G()Si<  Service 

on  call 
hoars  a  day 

Should  you  ever  need  it, 
Goss  service  is  ready  night 
and  day,  365  days  a  year. 
If  you  need  information  or 
technical  assistance,  Goss 
personnel  are  always  avail¬ 
able  to  serve  you  promptly, 
expertlyand  efficiently. Goss 
and  only  Goss  maintains  the 
largest  full-time  service 
organization.  You  can  count 
on  Goss  to  keep  your 
presses  "on  edition.” 


(  CONTHHIrS 

MAKE  YOUR  PRESSMAN'S 
JOB  EASIER 

The  Metro-Offset’s  free-standing 
Master  Control  Console,  located 
near  the  folder,  gives  your  press¬ 
man  instant,  fingertip  control 
over  all  major  press  functions.  It 
works  with  a  full  complement  of 
controls  at  each  unit.  Simplifies 
start-ups,  holds  down  paper 
waste,  makes  your  overall  opera¬ 
tion  more  convenient  and  efficient. 


Thvrv'n  u  llV'la  Otinvi 
tor  rrrrff  \virHptiprr. 

LARGE  or  SMALL 

Besides  the  Metro-Offset,  Goss  offers 
these  other  web  offset  presses: 

The  COMMUNITY",  for  small  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

The  SUBURBAN ",  for  medium-sized 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  URBANITE",  for  large  dailies, 
weeklies  and  central  plants. 

The  SIGNATURE,  for  publication 
work,  magazines,  etc. 

Discuss  your  present  and  future  needs 
with  a  Goss  representative.  Knowledge¬ 
able  and  experienced,  he'll  be  able  to 
recommend  the  Goss  web  offset  press 
that  meets  your  exact  requirements. 


Goss 

H^fro-Qffset  hisses 

On  Edition: 

Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald 
No.  of  Presses  Sold  38* 

No.  of  Units  Sold  186* 

Acceptance  of  the  Goss  Metro- 
Offset  press  has  been  wide-spread 
due  to  Goss'  design  leadership 
and  innovation  in  both  letterpress 
and  web  offset  equipment. 

*As  of  December  1, 1966 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
&  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


KEYNOTER — Davis  U.  Merwin  (left),  associate  publisher  of  the 
Bloomington  Pantagraph  and  incoming  president  of  the  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  chats  with  John  T.  McNaugSton  (center) 
former  editor  of  the  Pekin  Daily  Times  and  now  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  for  International  Security  Affairs  who  was  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  publishers'  dinner  of  the  Illinois  Markets 
organization.  Looking  on  are:  Joe  McNaughton  (second  from  left) 
publisher  of  the  Effingham  News  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
IDNM;  the  elder  F.  F.  McNaughton,  editor  of  the  Pekin  Times;  and 
Dean  McNaughton,  publisher  of  the  Times. 


Dealers  Given 
Film.  Points 

S.\N  li.AtAKL,  Calif. 

.A  film  was  s(*i'v*‘(l  first  and 
came  up  tops  at  a  lunchoon 
Rivon  for  area  automotivo  poo- 
plo  t»y  the  Sun  Hdtncl  I ndviifml- 
rnt  Jiiiiniiil. 

Wishaid  .A.  Hrown,  IJ  pub- 
lishf'r  and  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  .A.s.sociation,  e.xplained  that 
he  had  lH‘en  so  impr<‘s.s«‘d  with 
the  .AN’P.A  premiere  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .Advmtisinfr’s  “Kvery 
One  and  <i/10th  Sf'eonds”  that  he 
sought  a  copy  for  Coast  piesen- 
tation. 

'l'h(‘  Bo.A  production  rr-ceived 
undivided  attention  followed  hy 
applause.  Favorable  comment 


IS  YOUR  ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT  USING 
LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  NITRIC  ACID? . . . 

then  -  consider  a  MASTER  engineered 
BULK  acid  dispensing  system. 


SAFE  -  No  dangerous  acid  hand¬ 
ling  by  operator  Acid  piped  di¬ 
rectly  to  etching  machine.  Acid 
fumes  vented  to  outside  of  build¬ 
ing.  ECON  OMIC  AL  -  Acid  pur¬ 
chased  at  low  cost,  bulk  acid 
prices  FLOOR  SPACE  SAVING - 
storage  tank  can  be  located  out¬ 
side  building  EFFICIENT  -  Easy  to 
use  push  button  operation  elimin¬ 
ating  time-consuming  handling 
methods 


MASTER  SALES  and  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

MATHERS  ROAO  and  RAILROAD  AVE  .  AMBLER.  PENNA  1900?  USA 


!•  ioIIowcmI  (lurinj?  tho  luncheon. 

^1V0I1  The  80  persons  present  included 

executives  from  zone,  area  and 
nts  district  offices  of  the  auto  com- 

jianies,  agency  account  execu- 
:  li.AK.AKia  Calif.  M  officials  and  executives 

ervE'd  first  and  '’f  AVard-(friffith  Co.,  newspaper 
at  a  lunch.'on  repre.sentatives. 
iutomotive  pt'o-  the  close  the  I.J  releas*“d  its 

'iildfl  huh' pc  ml-  information  sheet  on  the 

.Marin  County  auto  market, 

frown,  IJ  pub-  "hich  boasts  an  average  of  I..") 
[lent  .if  the  In-  ‘"H’s  PP''  family. 

•spapi*r  Promo-  The  IJ,  which  features  the  slo- 
explained  that  gan,  “Kveryone’s  Reading 

impres.sed  with  .Marin’s  Rest  Sellei’,”  now  claims 

liere  of  the  Bu-  a  (>8  percent  coverage  of  the 
Using’s  “Kvery  county  just  north  of  the  San 
Seconds”  that  he  P'ranci.sco  (lolden  Gat«‘. 
ir  Coast  piesen-  George  Hooper,  Bo.A,  pre¬ 
sented  the  film.  IJ  officials  pres- 
luction  received  included  Jack  Craenier,  edi- 

ion  followed  by  t,,,.  eo-publisher ;  Norwin 

rable  comment  Yoffie,  business  manager;  Jack 
Weese,  a.l  director,  and  Roy 

Mount  Rogers,  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

(](»iiiiii(‘i'(‘ial  Banks 
Kiilar^o  .\(l  Budget 

Inpi.\n.\i*oi.is 
.An  eidarged  national  adver¬ 
tising  iirogram  and  a  dues  in- 
crea.se  of  .$.’>  jier  million  of  de¬ 
posits  were  announced  hy  H. 
Prentice  Browning,  chairman  of 
the  Foundation  for  Commercial 
Ranks,  in  a  letter  sent  to  all 
^  banks  throughout  the  count;-y. 

[I  The  enlarged  jirogram  will 

Ll  Gil  V  enable  the  Foundation  to  spon- 
1 1  i  sor  a  .series  of  network  television 

I  j  ■iU  J  “spE'cials”  through  the  year,  in- 

[[  •-  eluding  a  repeat  of  the  “Hr. 

[j  Seuss”  How  The  Grinch  Stole 

ji  Chri.stmas”  m>xt  Ih'cemb.M-. 

II  The  current  monthly  maga- 

1 1  ‘---3MB  advc'i  tising.  which  Mr. 

•  I  ■  ,1m  Browning  described  as  “the 

'  *  »i*>st  eff.'ctive  cam))aign  to  date,’’ 

1 1  will  be  continued  in  full  ))ages 

'  '  TT^I  Time,  Xcu  sivcek 

!  I  *~‘'**^B  Siifurditjf  Kveninn  Pant.  In 

{ I  a.idition,  he  said,  the  Founda- 

1 1  continue  its  nationwide 

1 1  I  public  relations  campaign,  local 

* '  tie-in  advertising  for  individual 

1 1  P‘inks,  and  public  opinion  re- 

' '  laTma  “Our  advertising  biulget  has 

'  '  ffliFj  *’*’*“•’  increa.sed  .'Si  million  to  me(‘t 

'  '  luIZsS  ff’>'  fb**  enlarged 

[  j  campaign  this  year.’’  Browning 

.stated.  “This  additional  money 
will  be  inovided  by  a  dues  in- 
crea.se  of  .S.'S  per  million  of  de- 
******^*^jl  posits  —  the  first  increase  in 

.  six  years.  Our  new  dues  rate  of 

P**''  still  less  than 

million  paid  hy 
the  S&Ls  for  their  national  ad¬ 
vertising  program.’’ 

_  He  reported  that  a  recent  poll 

of  memlier  hanks  throughout  re- 
qu.'sts  for  more  network  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  from  98  per¬ 
cent  of  the  4,0(H)  bankers  who 
responded. 
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highly  perishable 
At  Fairchild, 
we  don’t  doctor  it 
color  it 

or  put  it  on  ice. 


ft  ny  lengths 
to  deliver  it  faster 
than  ailyone  else. 
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Hid  fresher 
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Houston  Post  Co.  Sells 
Galveston  Area  Papers 


Galveston,  Tpx. 

The  Galveston  County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
three  fiaily  newspaj)ers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Gnlrestton  Xcwa- 
Tribune,  has  lieen  sold  to  a  cor¬ 
poration  headed  by  newspaper 
executives  from  MontRomery, 
Ala.,  and  Bristol,  Tenn. 

The  sale  was  announced 
jointly  by  the  Houston  Post 
Publishinp  Co.  and  the  new 
owners.  The  Houston  Post  had 
owned  the  Galveston  County 
Publishing  Co.  for  more  than 
four  years. 

The  company  also  publishes 
the  Terns  City  Daily  Sun  and 
TODAY,  a  paper  which  ser\'es 
northern  Galveston  County. 
They  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  25,b00,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  president  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post. 

The  new  ownership  is  headed 
by  Les  Daughtry,  advertising 
director  of  the  Montf/mnrry  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal,  and  Harvey 
Pritchard,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier. 

Daughtry  will  Income  i)ul)- 


When  a  web  breaks, 


•  WRAP-UPS 

•  PLATE  DAMAGE 

•  PRESS  DOWN  TIME 


with  the 

Cooksey  System  of 
precision-engineered 

WEB  CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 

For  details,  contact 

Korthe 

EiNOineeihno  Coup. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE 
SCHILLER  PARK.  ILL.  60176 


lisher  of  the  Galveston  News- 
Tribune  and  Pritchard  will  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Texas  City 
Sun.  They  said  no  other  person¬ 
nel  changes  were  contemplated 
at  this  time. 

No  sale  price  was  given. 

Other  members  of  the  new 
ownership  are  Carmage  Walls 
of  Montgomery  and  T.  Eugene 
Worrell  of  Bristol,  who  have 
joint  newspaper  holdings 
throughout  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  and  are  partners  in  Mont¬ 
gomery;  and  Fred  Hartman, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bay- 
toivu  (Texas)  Sun  and  a  i)art- 
ner  of  Walls  in  his  Texas  hold¬ 
ings  since  19.50. 

I'his  will  bring  to  14  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  in  which  Walls  and 
Hartman  have  an  interest  in  the 
Houston  area.  In  addition  to 
Baytown,  and  Galveston  County, 
the  other  paj)ers  are  in  La  Porte, 
Bay  City,  Brazosport,  Rosen¬ 
berg,  .Alvin,  .Angleton,  Liberty, 
.Anahuac  and  Winnie-Stowell. 

• 

1 2  l-Y«‘ar-OId  W  eekly 
G«‘ls  Imliisiry  .Yward 

Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

To  the  S/drit  of  Jeffersoyi- 
Fannvrs  .Advocate  goes  the 
y<‘ar’s  top  industrial  award  of 
1  the  Jefferson  County  Chamber 
i  of  Commei-ce. 

.Accepting  the  walnut  and 
bronze  pla<iue,  .Max  Brown,  gen- 
I  (*ral  manager,  remarked  that  the 
newspaper  will  ob.serve  its  121th 
birthday  on  July  17.  It  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  several  news¬ 
papers  that  have  been  i)ublished 
liere  since  184  1.  The  present 
weekly  result(‘d  from  a  merger 
in  1948. 

.Mrs.  Jane  Price  Sharp  of 
.Marlington,  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Press  .As.sociation, 
made  the  pre.scuitation. 


Shopper  Publisher 
Siispeiuls  Piihlieatioii 

.Aurora,  Ill. 

Shopper  Publisher,  bi-monthly 
magazine  jiublished  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  As.sociation  of  Adveidis- 
ing  Publishers  for  the  free  cii’c- 
ulation  newsi)ai)er  and  shopi)ing 
guide  industry,  has  suspended 
pul)lication. 

The  i-eason  given  for  the  sus- 
pi'iision  is  the  increasing  cost  of 
subsiilizing  the  magazine.  .Al- 
thou.gh  advertising  revenue  has 
grown  considei'ably,  the  overall 
co.st  of  ])reparing,  printing  and 
distributing  the  magazine  has 
fai-  exceeded  income,  Ex(‘cutive 
Director  Robert  S.  Greene  said. 

Career  Institutes 
.4t  U.  of  Alabama 

Tuscaloo.sa,  Ala. 

Tlie  .Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  coopej’ation  with  the 
University  of  .Alabama,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  stepping  up 
its  education  and  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  for  young  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  a  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  plans  call  for  a  .series  of 
journalism  institutes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  with  special  appeal  to 
high  school  editors  and  re- 
jiorters.  Instructors  will  be  jour¬ 
nalists  and  members  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty. 

Cost  of  the  two  weeks’  cour.se 
will  be  $80.  Students  attending 
the  institutes  will  be  sponsored 
by  newspapers  or  by  the  schools 
which  they  attend. 

• 

M  ins  Golden  Carrot 

Portland,  Ore. 

James  E.  Delhousaye,  Oregon 
sales  manager.  Nelson  Roberts 
&  Associates,  received  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Junior  .Advertising  Club’s 
“Golden  Carrot  Award”  for 
time,  talent  and  interest  devoted 
to  that  organization.  He  is  past 
president  and  former  board 
chairman  of  the  senior  Oregon 
.Advertising  Club. 


Paper  Is  Upheld 
In  Tax  Claim 

Mobile,  Ala. 

.A  U.S.  District  Court  Jury 
ruled  that  the  management  of 
the  Mobile  Press  Register  did 
not  permit  the  corfioration’s 
earnings  and  jirofits  to  accumu¬ 
late  “lK>yond  reasonable  needs” 
of  the  business. 

The  verdict,  returned  after 
little  more  than  an  hour  of  de- 
lil)eration,  ended  a  four-day  suit 
by  the  newspaper  seeking  re¬ 
turn  of  $723,695  in  taxes,  plus 
interest,  collected  by  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  years  ending  in  February  of 
1962,  1963  and  1964. 

Witnesses  testified  during  the 
trial  iK'fore  Judge  Daniel  H. 
Thomas  that  the  Mobile  Press 
Register  has  been  building  a  re¬ 
serve  as  part  of  a  sound  fiscal 
and  business  policy. 

When  the  jury  returned  its 
verilict.  Judge  Thomas  ex¬ 
pressed  his  agreement  with  their 
finding  in  favor  of  the  Press 
Register. 


Prof.  Morller  Elected 
To  Iowa  Hall  of  F'ame 

Iowa  City 
Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
named  the  20th  member  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Hall  of  Fame,  housed  in 
the  School  of  Journalism,  in¬ 
cludes  persons  who  have  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Iowa 
and  who  have  been  selected  by 
the  Iowa  chapter  of  Kappa  Tau 
.Alpha,  journalism  scholarship 
honorary,  for  the  outstanding 
records  they  have  compiled  in 
their  professional  careers. 

Moeller  has  served  as  the 
director  of  the  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism  since  July,  1947,  a 
20-year  period  of  service  which 
will  end  July  1,  1967,  when  he 
will  retire  from  the  directorship 
to  return  to  full  time  faculty 
and  re.search  activity  in  the 
School.  .Moeller  joined  the  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  in  September, 
1946. 

lo  4la^azinc 

Los  .Angeles 
.A1  Kuettner,  civil  rights  re¬ 
porter  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  will  become  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  Pace  magazine,  which  is 
published  here.  He  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence  from  UPI  the 
past  year  on  a  Alark  Ethridge 
Study  Fellowship  awarded  by 
the  Southern  Regional  Educa¬ 
tion  Board. 
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,  an  exciting  nexv  monthly  for  the  yoitng  leadership  market. 


LOS  ANGELES  — A1  Kiiettner,  vet¬ 
eran  civil  rights  correspondent  of 
I'nited  Press  International,  will  be¬ 
come  Senior  Editor  of  PAGE  Maga¬ 
zine,  it  is  announced  by  Pnblisher 
john  Hallward. 

PAGE  is  a  national  picture,  news 
and  feature  magazine  directed  at  an 
1 8 -.‘511  age  audience.  Launched  less 
than  two  years  ago,  it  is  pnhiished  in 
Los  Angeles  with  Robert  Fleming 
as  Editor  atid  Stewart  Lancaster  as 
Executive  Editor.  Knettner’s  ap¬ 
pointment  is  elfective  immediately. 

“We  are  delighted  that  he  has 
accepted  this  position  with  PAGE,” 
said  Hallward  in  his  announcement. 
“He  has  been  on  top  of  the  stories 
atid  the  issues  that  command  the 
attention  of  today’s  young  readers.” 

.Vs  Senior  Editor,  Hallward  said, 
Kuettner  will  have  high-level  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  future  development  of 
the  magazine  and  in  addition  will 
tover  outstanding  news  events  on  a 
world  basis.  He  will  also  be  in  charge 
of  training  young  journalists  for 
P.VGE  assignments. 


Veteran  UPi 
civil  rights 
correspondent 
Al  Kuettner  joins 
PACE  Magazine 


Kuettner  has  been  with  UPI  since 
19-43,  working  primarily  in  the  South. 
He  has  been  UPI  Bureau  Manager 
in  Birmingham,  Memphis  and 
.Atlanta.  He  is  presently  living  in 
.Atlanta  with  his  wife  and  sun. 

Since  1953,  he  has  concentrated  on 
the  civil  rights  story  including  deseg¬ 
regation  of  universities  throughout 
the  .South,  public  school  integration, 
the  Selma-to-Montgomery  march, 
the  massive  Washington  national 
demonstration  in  19()-4,  and  flash¬ 
points  of  racial  violence  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation  including  Gleve- 
land.  New  A’ork’s  Harlem  and  the 
Watts  riot  in  Los  .Angeles. 

Kuettner  was  awarded  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  medallion  of  Sigma  Delta 
Ghi,  National  Professional  Journal¬ 
ism  Society,  for  his  coverage  of  racial 
developments.  Last  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  Ivan  .Vilen  to  the 
.Atlanta  Gommunity  Relations  Com¬ 
mission,  a  20-member  agency  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  city  government  to  deal 
with  social  j)roblems. 


pace 


30th  Nieman  Class 
At  Harvard  Chosen 

Cambripge,  Mass. 
Members  of  the  3(»th  class  of 
Nieman  Fellows  at  Harvard 
University  were  announced  this 
week.  They  are: 

Jerome  L.  Aumente,  Detroit 
News;  for  study  of  urban  de¬ 
velopment  and  Canadian  affairs. 

Harry  Brandt  .4yers,  Avnia- 
ton  (.Ala.)  Star;  constitutional 
history  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

James  B.  .Ayers,  Bouton 
Globe;  urban  development  and 
conservation. 

Thomas  .A.  Blinkhorn,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  economics, 
political  science  and  monetary 
policies. 

Allan  T.  Demaree,  McGraw- 
Hill  publications;  economic 
policy,  fiscal  policy  and  business 
trends. 

Gerald  P.  Grant,  Washington 
Post;  sociology  of  education, 
economics  and  history. 

Philip  D.  Hager,  \ewsweek; 
urban  affairs  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice. 

Edmund  B.  Lambeth,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers;  space  science 
and  urban  development. 

Jacob  C.  Landau,  Newhouse 
National  News  Service;  consti¬ 


tutional  law  and  American  his¬ 
tory. 

Catherine  P.  Mackim,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  history  of  political 
institutions. 

Floyd  J.  McKey,  Oregon 
Statesman;  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  government. 

Gene  E.  Miller,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  criminal  law  and  history. 

Thomas  S.  Sloan,  Montreal 
Star,  was  designated  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  fellow  for  study  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology,  international 
affairs  and  communications. 

• 

Histor\  Ins«ribed 
On  N.V.  Times  Plane 

When  you  see  a  small,  silver 
turbojet  airplane  bearing  the 
number  N18r)lT  you  will  know 
it  l)elongs  to  the  New  York 
Times.  18.^1  is  the  year  the 
Times  was  founded. 

The  Times  is  hiring  a  pilot 
and  co-pilot  for  the  Beechcraft 
King  .Air  which  has  a  cruising 
speed  of  'lob  miles  an  hour  and 
a  range  of  1400  miles. 

Long-standing  regulations  re¬ 
garding  travel  on  commercial 
planes  will  hold  for  the  com¬ 
pany-owned  plane.  No  depart¬ 
ment  head  and  his  first  assistant, 
or  more  than  two  officers  of  the 
company  should  be  aboard  on 
any  flight.  The  cabin  has  four 
upholstered  brown  leather 
chairs. 


Women  Readers 
Meet  at  Picnic 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Women  readers  of  the  Spring- 
field  Union  enjoy  their  own  com¬ 
pany.  They  proved  it  (June  14) 
at  their  IGth  annual  Readers’ 
Exchange  picnic. 

No  ordinary  box  lunch  affair, 
the  picnic  is  planned  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  women  of  all  ages  who 
read  and  contribute  to  the  daily 
“Our  Readers’  Exchange”  col¬ 
umn  written  by  Alice  Scott  Ross 
for  the  women’s  news  pages  of 
the  Union.  The  picnic  was  their 
own  idea  and  except  for  a  very 
nominal  bill  paid  by  the  news¬ 
paper  for  such  things  as  chair 
rental,  women  provide  the  food 
and  fun. 

This  year’s  event  held  in  a 
park  area  of  a  manufacturing 
concern  in  nearby  Westfield  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  .100.  The  pic¬ 
nic  works  this  way:  each  women 
brings  a  fancy  bread,  dessert, 
casserole  or  salad.  .As  a  result, 
long  tables  are  filled  with  such 
delicacies  as  wateimelon  boats, 
French  casserole  bread  and 
Texas  fruit  and  candy  cake. 
Recipes  are  available  for  almost 
every  one.  Fancy  leftovers  go  to 
various  institutions. 

The  women  also  arrange  their 


own  plant  exchange,  art  exhibit, 
etc.  No  money  is  exchanged  for 
anything,  however,  and  there 
are  no  tickets.  The  women  make  ' 
reservations  with  a  picnic  com¬ 
mittee  listed  in  the  newspaper  j 
column  and  each  is  checked  as  i 
she  arrives. 

For  those  business  gals  who  ! 
can’t  attend  the  daytime  affair  j 
there  is  an  evening  get-together  : 
in  the  fall.  And  in  October  all  of  ' 
the  readers  hold  a  Christmas 
party  to  exchange  gift  ideas. 
Attendance  for  that  party  has  ,j, 
had  to  lie  limited  to  1,000  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

•  * 

Villency  to  Seek  Aid  .j 
On  Savings  Bond  Sale 

Charles  Villency,  advertising 
and  promotion  representative 
for  the  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Divi¬ 
sion’s  northeastern  region,  has  | 
been  transferred  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  national  staff  as  resident 
advertising  and  promotion  con-  ! 
tact  representative  in  New’  York 
City.  He  succeeds  Arden  K.  i 

Bucholz,  who  recently  retired  | 

from  Government  service. 

Villency  will  work  with  media, 
trade  associations,  and  various 
communications  groups  in  de¬ 
veloping  advertising  and  public¬ 
ity  support  for  the  Savings 
Bonds  Campaign.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  and  publi-  • 
cist.  i 
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SERVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


G.  J.  (Jim)  Wirthman 


A.  W.  (Johnny)  Johnaton 


AVAILABLE 

from  any  one 
of  these  men 


J.  R.  (Jason)  Smith  J.  W.  (Wally)  Wood,  Jr. 


T.  R.  (Rav)  Sturm 


S.  M.  (Sam)  Nowell 


D.  C.  (Don)  Patwell 
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B.  A.  (Alex)  Wiicken 


H.  E.  (Bud)  Terry,  Jr. 


J.  F.  (Jack)  McArdle 


6.  J.  (George)  Meehan,  Sr.  G.  J.  (George)  Meehan,  Jr. 


To  an  already  fine  mat,  we’ve  added 
many  new  improvements  to  give  you, 
in  the  NEW  Minimum  Shrink  ROP 
Super  Flongs,  the  finest  possible  prod¬ 
uct  for  your  stereotyping.  For  example, 
you  get  minimum  shrinkage  from  cold 
molding  (as  little  as  per  full 
page!)  plus  improved  color  register, 
greater  space  depth  and  lower  mold¬ 
ing  pressures.  Add  to  these,  much 
cleaner  highlights,  sharper  half  tones 
and  you  have-the  NEW  MINIMUM 
SHRINK  ROP  SUPER  FLONG! 

For  samples  to  use  in  your  stereo¬ 
typing  and  a  full-scale  demonstration 
of  this  great  new  mat,  see  your  nearest 
Wood  Flong  Representative  or  write 
today.  No  obligation. 


P.  (Paul)  McDonald 


W.  (Wyn)  Austin,  President 
Wyndham  Austin  &  Company,  Ltd. 


E.  J.  (Ed)  Smith 


WOOD 

HONG 


7  DAYS 
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Call 

Union  Pacific’s 

Open  Line 
for  NEWS 

Give  your  readers 
the  U.  P.  NEWS 
based  on  facts 

Just  call  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations  serving 
your  territory  as  named  below 

OMAHA 

Ed  Schafer 
(402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

Walt  Graydon 
(503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

Paul  Harrison 
(213)  685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

C.  R.  Rockwell 
(801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

W.  G.  Burden 
(212)  REctor  2-7440 

or  Ridgewood,  N.J. 
(201)  445-0340 


W.  R.  Moore 

General  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 


GATEWAY  TO  AND  FROM 
THE  BOOMING  WEST 


SCIENCE  WRITER  Arthur  J.  Snider  (right)  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  discusses  the  scientific  program  of  the  lllino's  State  Medical 
Society's  annual  meeting  with  Robert  Westerbecit,  Rockford  Regisfer- 
Republic,  and  Charlotte  Huser,  Decatur  Herald  and  Review. 


140  Draw  Checks 
From  $6  Million 
Pension  Fund 

Vancoi  vkk,  B.  C. 

Every  month  the  postman 
drops  a  letter  through  1 10  letter¬ 
boxes  as  former  employes  of 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.  or  their  bene¬ 
ficiaries  receive  company  pen¬ 
sion  checks. 

During  the  past  year  these 
checks  amounted  to  $1.5.'),21 1.1 1. 

The  increasing  size  of  the 
fund  is  revealed  in  the  figures 
for  1066  which  show  a  growth 
from  $5,467,018.00  in  1065  to 
$6,071,848.00. 

Incuiiic  from  IiivckIiiiciiIk 

Employe  contributions  were 
$231,855.50  and  the  same 
amount  was  contributed  by  Pa¬ 
cific  Press  Limited,  agent  for 
the  Vancouver  Sun  and  the 
Proi'ince.  Extra  contributions 
by  employes  totaled  $17,530.81. 

In  addition  to  the  above  in¬ 
come  from  investments  amounted 
to  $204,292.33  and  a  profit  of 
$57,663.57  was  realized  on  the 
sale  of  investments. 

Market  value  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  fund  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  $5,971,749.00.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  income  from 
these  investments  for  1967  will 
l)e  $308,552,  which  represents  a 
yield  of  approximately  5.17  per¬ 
cent  of  their  book  value. 

• 

Mother  and  2  Soiif« 

To  Publish  Weekly 

Seaside,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Di 
Lorenzo  have  sold  the  Seaside 
\ews-Sentinel  to  Mrs.  Rolierta 
Lundstrom,  former  owner  of 
newspapers  in  Arizona,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Lundstrom  will  l)e  as.so- 
ciated  with  her  sons.  Mack  and 
Mike  Lundstrom,  the  former 
having  been  associated  with  the 
Copley  Newspapers  in  Monro¬ 
via,  (Talif. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  newspaper 
broker  of  Anaheim,  Calif.,  rep¬ 
resented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Di  Lor¬ 
enzo. 

The  News-Sentinel  was 
founded  in  1950  by  Din  Alcorn 
and  W.  B.  Venard.  Subsequent 
owners  were  Roliert  Kaller  and 
Kurt  Hartmann. 

• 

Press  Union  Rejected 

R1VER.SIDE,  Calif. 

Press  room  employes  of  the 
fiiverside  Press-Enterprise  re¬ 
jected  a  proposal  that  they  be 
represented  by  the  pressman’s 
union.  The  vote  was  23  to  17 
against  the  union. 


2  Reporters  Get 
‘Inside  Story’  of 
Medical  Society 

Chicago 

Two  reporters  sharpened  their 
science  writing  skills  while 
learning  how  a  state  medical 
society  functions  during  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Medical  Society. 

Robert  Westerl>eck  of  the 
Rockford  Register-Republic  and 
Charlotte  Huser  of  the  Decatur 
Herald  and  Rei'iew  were  co¬ 
recipients  of  the  first  Medical 
Journalism  Fellowships  awarded 
by  ISMS. 

The  fellowships  were  created 
by  the  medical  society’s  Public 
Relations  Committee  to  “ad¬ 
vance  the  ((uality  of  medical 
writing  in  non-metropolitan 
newspapers,’’  according  to  Dr. 
Leo  P.  A.  Sweeney,  the  PR  com¬ 
mittee  chairman. 

Throughout  the  four-day  con¬ 
vention,  Miss  Huser  and  Wester- 
l»eck  followed  an  agenda  which 
had  been  planned  by  the  soci¬ 
ety’s  public  relations  staff  to 
provide  intensive  exposure  to 
every  important  phase  of  con¬ 
vention  activity. 

The  agenfla  was  designed  to 
provide  a  workshop  in  which 
the  reporters  could  learn  the 
techniques  of  science  writing, 
become  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  organized  medicine, 
and  gain  an  insight  into  both 
the  medical  and  socio-economic 
problems  which  confront  physi¬ 
cians. 

The  reporters  were  invited  to 
meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  attended  reference 
committee  hearings  where  physi¬ 
cians  debated  the  pros  and  cons 
of  resolutions  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  House  of  Delegates. 

An  important  part  of  the 
workshop  were  the  discussions 
the  two  reporters  had  with  three 
science  writers,  Arthur  J.  Snider 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Effie  Alley  of  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 


can  and  Ronald  Kotulak  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune, 

On  the  final  evening  of  the 
convention,  Westerbeck  and  Miss 
Huser  received  merit  citations 
for  successfully  completing  the 
fellowship  assignment. 

Upon  receiving  her  citation. 
Miss  Huser  said:  “It  will  be 
great,  going  to  future  medical 
assignments  confident  that  I 
know  w’hat  I’m  doing.” 

To  this,  Westerbeck  added: 
“While  it  is  always  an  honor  to 
receive  an  award  for  a  story 
already  written  and  entered  in 
a  contest,  the  fellowship  will 
help  me  with  stories  yet  un¬ 
written.”  I 

•  4 

20  Teachers  Take  ' 

Jobs  oil  Newspapers 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  - 
Twenty  journalism  educators 
have  summer  positions  on  daily 
newspapers  as  a  result  of  the 
Summer  Faculty  Fellowship 
Program  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators. 

Director  of  the  program  is 
Prof.  Alvin  E.  Austin,  chairman 
of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  His  job  has  l)een  to 
survey  newspapers  to  find  avail¬ 
able  jobs,  and  to  refer  educators 
seeking  summer  employment  to 
the  papers  with  openings. 

In  addition  to  the  20  placed  to 
date,  four  educators  were  placed 
in  jobs  with  other  media,  one  in 
radio,  two  in  public  relations  and  ^ 
one  in  television.  , 

• 

10  on  ‘Qiiiekliiie’ 

Cleveland 
A  Plain  Dealer  success  story 
is  the  new  PD  Quickline  action 
column,  which  has  had  quick 
response  from  readers.  An  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  Anthony  | 
J.  Disantis,  has  been  named  to 
head  the  column  staff.  Appointed 
to  assist  him  are  Rolwrt  Tidy- 
man,  John  Huth  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Worley.  Six  persons  have  been 
named  to  the  telephone  staff. 
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Anno^cing 

Our  First  Annual 
Trusty  T^ewriter 

Award. 


This  is  the 
Trusty  Typewriter. 
We  hope  yours 
is  trusty,  too. 


This  is  the 
Trusty 
Typewriter’s 
bronze-plated 
erasable  bond 
paper.  Which  will 
be  suitably 
inscribed  with 
your  name. 


This  is  the 
Trusty 
Typewriter's 
Early  American 
fruitwood  frame. 


This  is  the 
Trusty 
Typewriter’s 
motto.  It  should 
be  everybody’s. 


As  you  know,  a  trusty  typewriter  is  one  which  absolutely 
will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  make  mistakes  with  the 
trade-marks  “Coca-Cola”  and  “Coke”.  It  always  remembers 
to  capitalize  both  words  and  never,  never  to  use  them  in 
the  plural  or  possessive. 

And  since  we’re  sure  your  typewriter  is  truly  trusty 
at  heart,  we’d  like  to  reward  you.  With  (what  else?)  our 
Trusty  Typewriter  Award.  There’re  also  25  Honorable 
Mentions  which  are  almost  as  nice. 

First,  though,  you  have  to  enter  a  little  contest  of  sorts. 
Which  will  prove  undeniably  how  hard  you’ve  tried.  (Good 
intentions  count,  too.)  A  select  committee  of  your  journalistic 
peers  will  be  the  reasonably  unbiased  judges. 

So  fill  out  and  mail  the  entry  blank.  We’ll  be  waiting. 


MAIL  TO: 

Bill  Pruett  Manager,  Public  Relations  Dept,  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

I’ll  bet  I’m  as  qualified  as  anybody  to  win  your  Trusty  Typewriter  Award. 

Look:  I  have  failed  to  capitalize  “Coca-Cola"  or  “Coke” _ _  times. 

I  have  used  “Coca-Cola”  or  “Coke”  as  a  plural _ times. 

I  have  used  "Coca-Cola"  or  “Coke”  as  a  possessive _ times. 

(Note;  Every  number  entered  above  will  be  used  against  you.) 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY.  STATE. 


If  there%  news  there. 


m  "  I  d*atF.ifei 


UPl  will  get  it  for  you. 


r 


CIRCULATION 

Advisor  Appointed 
F<»r  Soap  Box  Derby 

1  »KTROIT 

Appointment  of  a  Texas 
newspaper  columnist,  Tony 
Slauphter,  to  the  National  Con¬ 
trol  Board  of  the  All-American 
Soap  Box  Derby  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mason  Bell,  director 
of  the  amateur  coasting  event. 

Slaughter,  a  staff  member  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Stor-Telegram 
since  1945,  has  l)een  active  in 
the  Derby  for  nearly  two  dec¬ 
ades.  He  is  director  of  the  Fort 
Worth  race. 

The  All-American  Soap  Box 
Derby  will  mark  its  UOth  anni¬ 
versary  Aug.  19  when  246 
champions  of  races  throughout 
the  nation,  and  from  Canada 
and  four  overseas  nations,  com¬ 
pete  for  $80,000  in  college  schol¬ 
arships  at  Derby  Downs  in 
Akron. 

• 

Operations  Manager 

Minneapolis 

Richard  Fehr  has  been  named 
to  the  new  position  of  circulation 
operations  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  and  Allan 
Heuerman  has  been  appointed 
Upper  Midwest  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


New  York  Times 
Raises  Snnday  Price 

The  New  York  Times  is  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  from  35c  to  40c  a  copy  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
on  June  18.  The  price  beyond 
the  50-mile  zone  will  go  to  60c. 

According  to  Publishers’ 
statements,  the  Times’  Sunday 
circulation  has  climbed  to  1,584,- 
343  for  May,  from  1,515,721  a 
year  ago  and  from  1,375,325  in 
May,  1965. 

Weekday  circulation  rose  to 
890,567  last  month,  it  was  re¬ 
ported.  The  1965  figure  was 
700,104  and  the  year-ago  figure 
was  830,326. 

• 

More  Items  for  Sale 
On  Sidewalk  Stands 

New  York  City  License  Com¬ 
missioner  Joel  J.  Tyler  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  this  week  to 
allow  sidewalk  newsstands  to 
offer  such  items  as  pretzels, 
plastic  rain  hats,  pennants  and 
paperback  books  to  supplement 
their  income  from  sales  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  tip 
sheets. 

The  number  of  stands  has  de¬ 
clined  from  1,580  to  736  since 
1940  and  there  is  fear  of  a 
greater  number  of  closings  be¬ 
cause  the  operators,  mostly  blind 


persons  and  disabled  war  vet¬ 
erans,  can’t  earn  enough  with 
only  three  daily  newspapers 
left. 

One  vendor  in  the  Broadway 
district  complained  to  a  tv  re¬ 
porter  (WNEW)  that  pretzels 
will  get  dirty  unless  they’re 
packaged  in  cellophane.  The  tv 
newsman  signed  off  his  report 
w'ith  the  remark,  “Now  you  will 
be  able  to  get  dirty  pretzels  as 
well  as  dirty  books  on  the  city’s 
newsstands.” 

• 

Whitlock  Announces 
2  New  Appointmeiit8 

Lewis  F.  Mottice  has  been 
named  general  sales  manager  of 
Whitlock  and  Company  Inc.  He 
is  past  president  of  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  member  of  the  ICMA 
for  35  years. 

The  second  appointment  is 
Edward  N.  Brandenburg  as  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager.  Before 
joining  Whitlock  in  1942,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

m 

Returns  to  Vietnam 

John  Laurence,  w'ho  reported 
from  Vietnam  for  CBS  News 
on  both  television  and  radio,  will 
return  as  a  CBS  News  Corre¬ 
spondent,  effective  July  16. 
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Auxiliary  Power 
System  Keeps 
Papers  on  Time 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Globe-Times'  emergency 
electrical  generation  system  paid 
off  once  again  when  a  power 
failure  crippled  industries  in 
this  area  for  three  hours  on 
Monday,  June  4.  (Portions  of 
New  Jersey,  Delaw’are  and 
Maryland  were  also  affected.) 

Production  manager  Herb 
Taylor  reported  only  three 
minutes  of  downtime  as  the 
changeover  to  the  emergency 
pow’er  was  made  manually  at 
10:20  a.m.  All  deadlines  w’ere 
met  and  the  day’s  run  of  32,000 
hit  the  streets  on  time. 

Taylor  said  the  450  amp  gen¬ 
erator  (gasoline  powered)  was 
purchased  about  12  years  ago 
for  $15,000  and  has  been  used 
many  times,  but  this  w’as  the 
longest  continuous  period.  Burn¬ 
ing  30  gallons  of  gasoline  an 
hour,  the  generator  is  capable  of 
supporting  85  percent  of  normal 
operations,  including  the  presses 
and  the  paper’s  radio  stations. 
The  stations  were  kept  in  opera¬ 
tion  during  the  blackout,  but 
normal  power  w-as  restored  be¬ 
fore  the  newspaper  run  was 
begun. 

By  cutting  off  the  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  the  job  printing  division, 
and  alternating  the  power  to  the 
composing  and  stereo  rooms, 
Taylor  was  able  to  keep  produc¬ 
tion  rolling.  With  1,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  in  storage,  the  Globe- 
Times  was  prepared  to  operate 
straight  through  the  night,  if 
necessary. 

Taylor  said  he  was  “surprised 
and  happy”  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  equipment.  He  ought 
to  be — he  and  the  company  elec¬ 
trician  did  all  the  wiring  and 
installation. 

• 

Hobereclil’s  Company 
Buys  Fourth  Weekly 

Woodward,  Okla. 

The  Woodward  County  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Great  American  News  Co.  Inc. 

Earnest  Hoberecht,  president 
of  Great  American,  said  his  cor¬ 
poration  had  purchased  the 
newspaper  from  Gaylord  T. 
Newby.  It  is  the  fourth  Okla¬ 
homa  weekly  now  owned  by 
Great  American. 

• 

2  l>Hoiir  Pix  Wire 

The  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  Telephoto  network  has  started 
operating  around-the-clock  be¬ 
cause  of  subscriber  requests  in 
a  recent  UPI  survey. 
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We  mold 
more  mats 
every  day 

than  9  out  of  10 
newspapers 

. . .  and  thafs  only  part  of  our  testing  and  research  program 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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y^nd  Cutler-Hammer 
can  start 
automation 
paying-off 
for  you  now! 


Soon  you  can  automate  virtually  the  entire  production  and 
circulation  departments  of  your  newspaper. 

Right  now,  Cutler-Hammer  offers  you  all  the  equipment 
you  need  for  complete  mailroom/circulation  automation. 

And  we’re  out  front  in  production-control  equipment  too. 

In  fact,  we  offer  you  the  most  complete  line  of  advanced 
equipment  in  the  entire  newspaper  field.  Take  a  look. 

Production  Control 

Cutler-Hammer  System  255  is  a  complete 
production  control  system  which  moni¬ 
tors  your  entire  production  operation, 
from  editorial  to  delivery. 

It  is  modular  in  design  for  application 
in  large  or  small  newspapers,  and  can 
readily  be  expanded  as  you  automate 
more  fully. 

In  addition  to  coordinating  produc¬ 
tion,  the  system  can  also  provide  data  for  maintenance,  statis¬ 
tical,  and  accounting  purposes. 

Press  Drives  And  Accessories 

Cutler-Hammer  builds  four  types  of  press  drives  to  meet 
any  new-installation  or  modernization  need. 

Most  advanced  is  the  SCR  Webmaster  Unit  Drive— the 
most  reliable  and  efficient  high-performance  press  drive  ever 
built.  Fully  unitized,  each  panel  contains  all  the  components 
needed  for  independent  operation,  minimizing  the  possibility  of 
shutdown.  Hundreds  of  these  drive  units  are  now  in  operation. 

Other  Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  -  ■  .  Eb 

press  drives  are  the  SCR  Group  Drive, 
and  AC  Unit  and  Group  drives.  Each 
is  designed  and  built  to  newspaper- 
industry  standards  to  provide  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  performance  for  a  drive  of  •  : 

its  type.  J 

A  full  line  of  press  accessories  is  f  | 
available,  too:  push-button  stations, 
web-break  detectors,  web  servicing  de-  -  B 
vices,  web  selector  switches,  and  cyl- 
inder  and  folder  brakes. 

Ink  Suppression  System 

Cutler-Hammer’s  new  D-MIST  ink  suppression  system  keeps 
pressrooms  clean,  reduces  air-handling  costs  and  improves 
working  conditions. 

The  near  95%  efficiency  of  D-MIST  also  eliminates  fire 
hazards  caused  by  ink  in  ducts  and  on  room  surfaces. 

The  Systems  Engineered  Mailroom 

Cutler-Hammer  has  supplied  most  of  the  “systems  engi¬ 
neered”  mailrooms,  from  the  very  simple  to  the  most  complex. 

This  concept  means  that  your  newspaper  can  go  untouched 
from  the  time  the  rolls  of  newsprint  are  put  on  the  press, 
until  the  addressed  bundles  are  stacked  on  the  delivery  truck. 

Equipment  like  our  conveyors,  counter-stackers,  stack  trans¬ 
fer  units,  bottom  wrappers  and  typing-machine  feeders,  chutes, 
truck  loaders,  and  dispatch  consoles  can  bring  this  to  reality. 

And  the  final  link  to  circulation  department  automation  is 
our  counter-stacker  card  programmer  which  directs  prepara¬ 
tion  and  labeling  of  odd-count 
bundles  at  press-running  speeds. 

We  Back  What  We  Sell! 

To  provide  you  with  the  best  ap¬ 
plication  help  possible,  we  recently 
tripled  our  staff  of  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustry  Sales  Engineers,  and 
backed  them  with  expanded  head¬ 
quarters  support. 

And  our  24-hour  parts  and  field 
service  system  constantly  guards 
your  investment  in  reliability. 

Talk  soon  with  your  Cutler-Hammer  Printing  Industry 
Sales  Engineer.  He’s  ready  to  help  develop  a  planned  approach 
to  newspaper  automation  best  suited  to  your  operation. 


CUTLER' HAMMER 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


How  to  make  a 
mtHon  Making  Whiskey 

••y  .  . 

ion  P.  Von  Winkle,  Jr.  / 

I  President  r  ^ 

old  Fitzgerald  •' 

Distillery 

'  Louisville,  Kentucky 
I  Estobfished  184  9 


"Jot  too  long  ago  in  an  out-of- 
he-way  valley  near  here,  a  U.S. 
ngineer  was  proudly  showing  a 
ountry  store  projjrietor  a  de- 
ailed  map— a  map  of  what  the 
'alley  would  look  like  after  the 
reek  got  dammed  up  and  the 
ake  was  in. 

The  proprietor,  whose  sons 
vere  the  fourth  generation  in 
lis  family  to  swim  and  fish  in 
he  creek’s  clear  waters,  and  to 
:ig  frogs  along  its  willow-lined 
>anks,  looked  intently  at  the 
nap,  then  asked:  “Where’s  the 
reek  going  to  be?” 

We  know  how  he  felt.  Re- 
ently,  one  of  those  industrial 
‘efficiency  experts”  was  in  a 
Toup  visiting  our  little  family 
listillery.  He  couldn’t  resist 
urning  his  visit  into  a  busman’s 
loliday,  and  started  out  taking 
opious  notes.  But  he  soon  threw 
jip  his  hands  in  consternation 
jmd  disbelief.  Forsaking  his  me- 
I  hodical  ways,  he  rashly  an- 
lounced  that  he  could  literally 
nake  us  millionaires,  practically 
(vernight. 

But  all  the  time  he  was  de- 
cribing  tbe  glories  of  this  ultra- 
;fficient  would-be  whiskey  fac- 
ory,  we  were,  like  the  store 
•wner,  wondering  where  our 
Sourbon  would  be.  We  decided 
t  would  be  the  same  place  as 
he  creek,  so  we  said  “no.” 

Incidentally,  that  country 
tore  owner  is  enjoying  a  boom- 
ng  tourist  business  today.  But 
iiis  grandchildren  aren’t  going 
o  know  where  the  creek  was. 
.f  you  can  understand  why  he’s 
i  little  sad  sometimes,  we  think 
mu’re  the  kind  of  person  who 
yill  enjoy  and  fully  apprec-iate 
he  most  expensively  made* 
iourbon  in  Kentucky.  Old 
Fitzgerald. 

Source;  Kentucky  Distilling  Records. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
'00  Proof  or  Prime  Straight  86.8 
Made  in  U.S.A. 


news-people 


Sports  Editor  (iiren 
Literature  Degree 

Seattle 

Royal  Brougham,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  Post-hitelli- 
(jencer,  has  received  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Literature  degree 
from  Biola  College  at  LaMirada, 
Calif. 

He  was  honored  June  4  for 
his  devotion  to  his  newspaper, 
his  charities,  his  church  and 
especially  to  young  people.  He 
had  never  attended  any  college. 
«  «  « 

Newton  H.  Fi  lukight,  for¬ 
mer  World  Jourval  Tribune  re- 
))orter — to  the  National  -Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Tekky  Hazelwood,  a  former 
-AP  staffer  at  Mobile — named  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  the  National  Cotton  Coun¬ 
cil,  Memjihis. 

*  *  * 

Jame.s  E.  Dwvek — to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  creative  staff  of  Philip 
Lesly  Company,  public  relations, 
from  the  Cliirano  Paih/  Xewn 
city  staff. 

«  *  « 

Richaki)  H.  Leonakd,  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal — elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Journal  Comiiany. 

*  *  * 

Donald  E.  Ekick.son,  staff 
reporter.  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  (Torrance,  Calif.)  named 
city  editor  of  the  News-Pilot 
(San  Pedro,  Calif.).  Michael 
D.  Blaylock,  Copley  Editorial 
Careers  Program  trainee  in  Los 
-Angeles,  joined  the  News-Pilot 
staff  as  a  reporter.  Tho.mas  R. 
Coi'LTER,  police  reporter,  pro¬ 
moted  to  sports  editor  replacing 
Van  P.  Barbieri.  Barbieri  joined 
Olympic  Auditorium  in  Los  -An¬ 
geles  as  director  of  publicity. 
John  D.  Green  resigned. 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

PAPERS 

SINGLE-RATE 

PLAN 


the  ^  low-cost  way  to 
saturate  this  prime  market 

You  blanket  94%  t  of  New  Castle 
County  households.  78%t  of 
Delaware.  Above-average  income: 
18-30%*  statewide.  A  thriving 
market.  For  full  details  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc. 


WHO'S  ON  FIRST? — Playing  second  base  (the  keystone  sack)  in 
an  inter-departmental  ball  game  is  Bi  I  D.  Moyers,  publisher  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island  newspaper.  The  other  team  won,  16  to  12. 


Ger-ALD  Udwin,  onetime  AP 
reporter  in  Chicago — now  na¬ 
tional  news  editor  of  Group  W’s 
Washington  news  bureau. 

9*:  ♦ 

Jay  G.  Sykes,  editoritil  writer 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  SVw- 
tinel — joining  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
fall  to  teach  reporting. 

*  «  * 

James  G.  .Morton,  a  former 
Hearst  Newspapers  promotion 
executive — named  director  of 
the  government  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  -Manufacturing 
Chemists  -Association. 

*  ♦  * 

.Allen  Collier,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Ocala  (F'la.)  Star- 
Banner — to  the  Technical  Infor¬ 
mation  department,  U.S.  Naval 
Training  Device  Center,  Or¬ 
lando. 

♦  4c  « 

Lor  Garcia,  .AP  newsphoto 
editor  at  -Atlanta,  is  off  to  Sai¬ 
gon  on  a  six-month  photo  assign¬ 
ment. 

*  ♦  « 

Walter  Johnson  left  the 
Orlatido  Settfinel’s  Cocoa,  Fla. 
bureau  to  join  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Statestnnyi  as 
city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Strothman  joined  UPPs 
Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.  Bureau  from 
the  Miami  Herald. 


JoH.N  QriGLEY  is  the  new 
Cocoa,  f’la.  bureau  chief  for  the 
.Miami  Herald 

*  w  w 

-Marvin  .Arth — from  .ABC-tv, 
New  A'ork,  to  the  Philadelphia 
Kveniny  Bulletin  staff. 

*  w  * 

JosEriiiNE  Johnson,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times — elected  chairman  of  the 
National  -Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Librarians. 

4c  4t  * 

Jerry  D.  Prophet,  a  former 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  reporter 
— now  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Pearson  &  Buffington 
Advertising  agency.  Oak  Brook, 
Ill. 

*  *  « 

Robert  J.  Barracloitgh  Sr. 
— named  vicepresident  of  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  six 
weekly  newspapers,  at  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Anne  Davis — named 
office  manager  at  the  Nianfic 
(Conn.)  News.  Her  father  is 
Jack  F.  Davis,  general  manager 
of  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star. 

«  *  « 

Dick  Whitehead,  of  Shannon 
&  Cullen — elected  president  of 
Atlanta  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 
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William  L.  Chaze,  formerly 
with  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer — to  city  staff,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News. 


Ernie  Stallworth,  Clemson 
University  graduate — to  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  staff  as 
police  reporter. 


Doug  Smith,  formerly  at  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  and  Jim 
West,  formerly  at  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Press — to  the  copy  desk, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 


What  ever 
happened  to 

that  fellow 
who  said  all 
jet  travel 
is  the  same? 


Bernard  Curtis — from  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  city  staff  to 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 


Last  trip 
he  flew  Delta! 

And  he  joined  the  happy 
group  of  travelers  who  have 
discovered  what  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  personal  attention 
can  make.  Next  trip,  sample 
Delta’s  fast,  friendly  service 
for  yourself.  You’ll  see  what 
we  mean! 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Bob  Angers  Jr.,  columnist  for  Barbara  Satterfield — pro- 

the  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Ad-  moted  to  wire  editor,  Columbia 
vertiser  and  a  former  publisher  (S.  C.)  Record. 
of  newsnaners  in  Louisiana —  ♦  *  * 

named  editor  of  Latin  American  Vivian  Monts — to  Florence 
Report  Magazine.  Bureau.  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State, 

*  *  *  from  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record 

Robert  Grainger — from  pro-  staff. 
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NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS' 


don’t 

whisper 


Nothing  shouts  louder  than 


SpectaCoior 


by 


Springiieid 

Gravure 


Fortify  editorial  impact 
with  the  excitement  of 
multi-color  gravure  . . .  Make 
readers  out  of  “scanners". 

SPMN6HELD  OlUVURE 

SpectaCoior 

puts  magazine  quality  and 
reader-arresting  beauty  on 
your  pages . . .  provides 
additional  drama  for 
special  or  seasonal  features. 
Even  on  short  runs  our 
prices  are  right ...  our 
quality  hard  to  match  . . . 

our  service  is  tops. 
We’re  ready  to  prove  it 
to  you— ’phone  now. 


SPRINGFIELD 

GRAVURE  COftPORATKW 

tubsMiary  af  c  ^ 

1940  Commerce  Road,  Springfield,  Ohio  45501 
Phone:  513-325-2491  Dept.  56 

In  New  Yorii:  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
Phone:  212-689-6796 


Former  Editor  Wins 
S25,()(M)  for  Essay 

Washington 

A  search  for  new  thinking  on 
how  American  business  can 
Iretter  meet  its  cold  wai'  citizen¬ 
ship  responsibilities  has  resulted 
in  cash  awards  of  .$.')(), 000  to 
five  persons  for  essays  on  the 
subject. 

The  essay  comiietition  was 
conducted  by  the  American 
Security  Council  and  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Schick  Safety 
Razor  Co. 

Top  winners  are  Dr.  James 
P.  Lucier,  who  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Riciniiond  .Vcm's 
Leader  at  the  time  of  his  essay 
entrj"  and  now  is  research  as¬ 
sistant  to  U.S.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  (.$2.'j,000) ;  Edwanl 
F.  Brodie,  Honolulu,  a  certified 
public  accountant  ($10,000); 
Hal  Lehrman,  New  York  City, 
executive  editor  of  Foreign 
News  Features,  jiresident  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club,  ($7,.')00) ; 
Jerome  Paul  Maltz,  Hartsdale, 
N.Y.,  owner  of  Househobl  Prod¬ 
ucts  ($.'),000) ;  and  William  A. 
Stanmeyer,  Chicafto,  philosophy 
lecturer  at  Loyola  University 
and  a  practicing  attorney  ($2,- 
.'>00). 

♦  *  * 

GraiRGK  SrnwAKTZKOiT  has 
l>een  appointed  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  (warden  City 
(N.  Y.)  Xeu'nday.  He  has  lieen 
office  and  business  services  man¬ 
ager.  James  FiTZGtaiALn — now 
assistant  comptroller. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ro.sweu.  Fai.kknrkrry,  Selma 
TimeK-Jounutl  —  president  of 
Alabama  AP  Association. 

*  * 

Larry  Asbach,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ashland  (Wis.) 
Daily  Preitif — ajipointed  to  the 
.same  position  at  the  Virgivia 
(Minn.)  Menahi  Daily  Sewn. 

*  *  * 

Byron  W.  Johnson — from 
general  manager.  Two  Rivera 
(Wis.)  Reyorter,  to  general 
manager,  Aahlarid  (Wis.)  Daily 
Preaa. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  M.  Pankratz,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Manitowoc 
(Wis.)  Herald-Timea — to  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Two  Rivera 
(Wis.)  Reporter. 

Hf  *  * 

Tony  D.  Mantel — from  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  general 
manager,  (ireenraatle  '  (Ind.) 
Daily  Banner. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dawson  N.  Oppenheimer,  a 
former  UPl  reporter  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla. — now  manager  of 
the  news  bureau  at  Texas  Tech¬ 
nological  College,  Lubbock. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Wright — promoted  to 
advertising  manager  of  the 


ROBIN  BRANCH,  food  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union,  in  private  life  is  Mrs. 
David  R.  B.-anch,  wife  and 
mother.  As  such  she's  launched  a 
new  young-marrieds  column  In 
the  Times-Union.  Title  of  the 
humorous  feature:  Robin. 

Camarillo  (Calif.)  Daily  News, 
replacing  Bill  Arnold,  who 
moved  to  the  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star  Free  Preas. 

*  *  * 

Charles  B.  Lvcche.si,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Carden  drove  (Calif.)  Evening 
Newa  and  four  affiliated  publica¬ 
tions  —  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Daily  Californian. 

*  »  * 

Jack  Ford — promoted  to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Post  and  Timea- 
Star  to  succeed  Robert  Phil¬ 
lips.  who  has  joined  the  Joel 
F'riedman  advertising  agency. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  Carberry,  former 
drama  editor  and  book  reviewer 
for  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post 
and  Times-Star — retired. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  E.  Doran,  former 
news  editor  and  reporter,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Post  and  Times- 
Star — retired. 


3  Graduates  Receive 
Pulitzer  Fellowships 

The  Pulitzer  Traveling  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  1967  were  awarded 
June  5  at  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  They  went  to  David 
Rorvik,  Missoula,  Montana; 
Carey  Winfrey,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida,  and  David  Ablett,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

The  grants,  worth  $3,000  each, 
are  presented  to  the  top-ranking 
members  of  the  journalism 
school’s  graduating  class  for 
travel  and  study  abroad. 

The  first  alternate  for  the 
Fellowships  and  winner  of  the 
Robert  E.  Sherwood  Memorial 
Scholarship  is  Brian  Barrett, 
New  York  City.  The  other  alter¬ 
nates  for  fellowships  are  Thomas 
Bettag,  Rockford,  Michigan; 
Paul  Brinkley-Rodgers,  New 
York  City,  and  Jan  Strasma, 
Kankakee,  Illinois. 

The  Henry  N.  Taylor  Award, 
given  to  a  memlier  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school’s  International 
Division  who  has  demonstrated 
the  qualities  of  a  superior  jour¬ 
nalist,  went  to  Sumer  Kaul,  of 
New  Delhi,  India.  He  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Hindustan 
Times  liefore  entering  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
• 

Printers  Suspend 
5-Year-OI<l  Weekly 

Auburn,  Wa.sh. 

The  Aul>urn-Ke7it  Citizen,  a 
weekly  in  operation  for  almost 
five  years,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  May  31. 

Robert  Johnson,  publisher  ami 
princii)al  stockhohler,  said  the 
Citizen  had  14  stockholders,  all 
union  printers.  The  Anhurrr 
dlohe-Neivs,  published  by  Val¬ 
ley  Publishing  Co.,  actpiiied  the 
Kent  hidependent  and  Renton 
Enterprise  i)a))ers  in  April, 
1966. 

The  Citizen  claimed  a  paid 
circulation  of  6.892  and  a  total 
circulation  of  17,006. 


IT  COMMENCED  IN  1943— John  (Bud)  Hughes  of  the  New  York 
News  accepts  a  plaque  from  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  V.  Bennett,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  as  Mrs.  Hughes  looks  on. 
Hughes  had  just  completed  his  coverage  of  his  25th  Commence¬ 
ment  Week  at  West  Point. 
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27  to  Participate 
In  News  Seminar 

Improvement  in  coverage  and 
presentation  of  news  in  the 
daily  newspapers  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  27  managing  editors 
and  news  editors  in  a  two-w^eks 
seminar  opening  June  19  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

They  are; 

J.  R.  Barkley.  Augusta  (Cia.)  Herald. 

_  David  C.  Boeder.  Liiidsay-Schaub 
Newspapers.  Decatur,  111. 

Larry  A.  Bclonger,  Green  Bay  (Wise.) 
I’ress-Gacftte. 

William  I.  Bookman,  If’ltite  Plains 
(N.Y).  Reporter  Pispateh. 

Harry  J.  Cronipc,  Lompoc  (Calif.) 
Record. 

Lewis  (',  Cuvier,  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Transcript, 

William  A.  Draves,  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wise.)  Commoir.oealth  Reporter. 

Robert  T.  Knnis,  St.  John's  (Nfld.) 
L-cening  Telegram. 

-Mbert  F.  Gaskill,  Butte  Montana 
Standard. 

Jefferson  Grigsby,  United  Pre.ss  In¬ 
ternational,  Dallas. 

Reynold  F.  Hertel,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her- 
aldSeses. 

Kllswortb  J.  Karrigan,  Aberdeen 
(S.D.)  Anterican-Neu's. 

Leonard  T.  Kolasinski,  .Veto  Castle 
tl’a.)  News. 

James  M.  Leavy,  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Rej-iew-Journal. 

Herbert  W.  Levin,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Mich.)  Evening  Nni's. 

Howard  M.  MacDonald,  Port  Jervis 
(N.Y.)  Union-Gazette. 

Leland  B.  Mather  Jr.,  Clearfield  (Pa.) 
Progress. 

Peter  R.  Mosscy,  Medicine  Hat 
(Alta.)  Nnvs. 

Elwyn  A.  Nellis,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Vaily  Republic  and  Morning  Heriild. 

Lewis  R.  Niehols,  Nyack  (N.Y.) 
Journal:\ews. 

E.  Curtiss  Picr.son,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Pay. 

Thomas  W.  Reeves,  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Daily  Times-Call. 

Kenneth  A.  Rowe.  .Vii/rin  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

John  B.  Sehmiedeler,  Nd/iiia  (Kan.) 
Journal. 

Joseph  R.  Snyder,  Hageistown  (Md.) 
Herald. 

William  R.  Wills,  Beckley  (W.  \a.) 
Raleigh  Regi.tler. 

I.rwiell  R.  Winkler,  Bloomington 
(liiil. »  Hi  lly  Hei aid- Telephone. 

• 

.\6sigiiiiients  Made 
For  Eilitorial  Page 

Philadelphia 
Donald  McLoan  has  become 
associate  editor  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  PhiUidelpldn 
Bulletin.  He  will  continue  to 
supervise  the  editorial  page, 
John  McCullough  Irecomes  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  and  Willis 
Harrison  assistant  editorial 
page  editor.  Adrian  Lee  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  news  staff  to 
the  editorial  staff. 

• 

Joins  SDX  Board 


Chicago 

Eugene  H.  Methvin,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Reiidcr’.'i  l>i- 
uest,  has  l)een  elected  to  tlie 
national  board  of  directors  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  to  succeed 
Don  Carter  as  director  of 
Region  2.  Carter,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Satiomil 
Obaerver,  is  now  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J. 


6  School  Papers 
Are  ‘Pacemakers’ 

Six  high  school  newspapers 
have  been  named  Pacemakers 
for  1966-67. 

The  avrards  are  given  an¬ 
nually  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Scholastic  Press  Association. 

Newspapers  competed  for 
Pacemakers  this  year  only  with 
papers  in  their  own  publication 
class,  a  departure  from  previous 
years  when  all  entries  were 
judged  together.  This  year  two 
newspapers  were  selected  from 
each  of  three  categories,  divided 
according  to  frequency  of  pub¬ 


lication  and  method  of  printing. 

The  1966-67  winners  are: 

For  newspapers  published  at 
least  once  each  week  and  printed 
commercially : 

The  Proviso  Profile,  Proviso 
W’est  High  School,  Hillside,  III. 
(second  consecutive  year). 

The  Tower,  Grosse  Pointe 
High  School,  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich. 

Newspapers  published  less 
than  once  each  week  and  printed 
commercially: 

Tiger  Herald,  Marshall  High 
School,  Marshall,  Minn. 

The  Cavalier,  Castle  Heights 
Military  Academy,  Lebanon, 
Tenn. 

New'spapers  mimeographed 
or  printed  in  school  print  shops, 
regardless  of  frequency; 


The  Tiger,  Little  Rock  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Loudspeaker,  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  High  School,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Representatives  of  the  win¬ 
ning  newspapers  will  receive 
bronze  plaques  at  the  National 
Scholastic  Press  Association’s 
Fall  Conference  in  Chicago  Nov. 
24-25. 


Graduation  Section 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

Graduation  news  and  photos 
were  contained  in  a  64-page  tab¬ 
loid  special  section  of  the 
Fullerton  \'ews-Tribune,  fea¬ 
turing  graduates  in  15  high 
schools. 


If  you  want 

your  new  press  to  be  a  hit... 
don’t  forget  the  supporting  cast. 


Nor  the  producer! — Your 
stereo  operation.  Can  it 
keep  the  pace?  Or  is  it 
hampered  by  a  furnace 
that’s  too  small,  too  ineffi¬ 
cient,  or  obsolete?  Get  the 
facts.  Ask  your  Nolan  man 
to  help  make  your  produc¬ 
tion  a  hit.  From  small 

Remelters  to  combination 
master  stereo  furnaces,  he’s 
got  answers  you’ll 
applaud.  (Can  save  you 
money,  tool) 


NOMN 


Rome,  New  York 
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this  is  the  new 
Ludiow  Swiftape 
computing/memory 

keyboard 
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GIVES  YOU  AT  LEAST  33%  MORE  PRODUCTION! 


Now — after  more  than  two  years  of  development — Ludlow  introduces 
Swiftape  . . .  the  practical  answer  to  the  need  for  faster,  easier  justified 
tape  production.  Swiftape  automates  all  predictable  linecaster  operating 
codes  . . .  operators  make  fewer  keystrokes  .  .  .  produce  at  least  33% 
more  perfectly-justified  tape. 

Increased  production  is  just  one  of  many  Swiftape  features. .  .all  part 
of  a  system  designed  to  give  you  faster,  lower  cost,  higher  quality 
composition. 

Here  are  some  others: 

■  Guaranteed  to  prevent  loose  and  tight  lines.  As  the  operator  types, 
the  exact  mat  width  of  every  character  is  electronically  subtracted 
from  selected  line  length  in  the  Swiftape  memory.  Swiftape  never  loses 
track  of  line  length  remaining;  won't  send  loose  or  tight  lines. 

■  Automatic  justification  increases  operator  speed.  As  each  line 
reaches  preselected  measure,  Swiftape  automatically  makes  justifi¬ 
cation  decisions.  Operator  continues  typing  without  need  for  end-of- 
line  coding. 

■  Fastest  way  to  correct  errors.  To  eliminate  an  incorrectly  typed 
character,  word  or  line,  the  Swiftape  operator  simply  touches  the  ap¬ 
propriate  correction  key  and  resumes  typing.  The  exact  mat  width  of 
deleted  characters  is  subtracted  electronically  from  the  Swiftape  mem¬ 
ory  to  maintain  proper  line  justification.  No  need  to  handle  tape  or 
read  punched  codes. 

■  Absolute  control  of  typographic  effect  through  controlled  space- 
band  expansion.  Swiftape  provides  accurate,  preselected  word  spac¬ 
ing  automatically,  without  need  for  line-by-line  operator  decisions. 

■  Easy  to  operate  .  .  .  train  operators  in  days  instead  of  months. 

Swiftape  uses  a  typewriter  keyboard  with  conventional  key  functions. 
Any  good  typist  can  produce  over  500  lines  per  hour  with  a  few  weeks' 
practice. 

Ludlow  Swiftape  is  a  practical  working  unit,  not  just  a  sophisticated 
addition  to  your  composing  room.  It's  engineered  for  all  6,  7  and  8  level 
tapes  for  hot  metal  or  photo-typecasting  equipment.  Swiftape  carries 
the  Ludlow  one  year  guarantee — we  make  the  complete  installation 
and  train  your  operators. 

To  find  out  what  Swiftape  can  do  for  you.  write  today  for  information 
on  our  free,  complete  in-plant  tape  system  analysis.  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  2032  Clybourn  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois  60614. 


LUDLOW 


Copyright  1967  by  Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

MOUNTAIN  RIVALRY 
By  Rick  Friedman 


Nestled  in  the  snow-peaked 
mountains  on  the  Roaring  Fork 
River  about  150  miles  west  of 
Denver  is  the  ski  resort  town 
of  Asi)en,  Colorado.  With  a 
population  of  only  1,500  perma¬ 
nent  lesidents,  Aspen  currently 
is  in  the  uniciue  jMisition  of  sup¬ 
porting  two  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Tiiiun  and  the  lllustriitiil 
Aspen  \cus. 

The  Times,  ‘published  by 
William  Dunaway,  has  lx!en 
around  since  1881;  the  News 
was  staited  three  years  ago. 

The  situation  came  about  this 
way,  according  to  Bill  Rollins, 
managing  editor  of  the  News: 
“The  News  was  staited  by  the 
Aspen  Ski  Corporation  to 
counteract  what  they  felt  was 
unfavorable  reporting  in  the 
Times.”  The  Times,  Rollins  says, 
opposed  increases  in  lift  tickets, 
the  tactics  of  big  business  in 
town  and  growth  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  charm  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“As  far  as  the  News  backers 
were  concerned,”  he  went  on. 


VOUR 

N61U  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion.  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
iiiochanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  arc  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AiAiisr 

CHAS.T.  A\AIX.  IXC. 
S»gineers 
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the  Times’  stands  often  had 
merit  but  were  sometimes 
hastily  reached  without  consid¬ 
eration  of  all  the  factors. 

“In  the  early  days  of  the 
News  most  of  the  articles  and 
editorials  were  aimed  at  spe¬ 
cific  problems  and  this  made 
the  News  as  one-sided  as  the 
Times.  The  paper  lacked  depth 
and  variety.” 

Good  RIioIom 

But  even  at  its  start,  Rollins 
claims,  the  News  had  some 
unique  features.  David  Hiser, 
the  chief  photographer,  who  is 
still  with  the  weekly,  was  sen¬ 
sitive  and  artistic  in  his  work 
aird  produced  outstairding  pic- 
tui’es  (he’s  still  doing  it).  John 
Auran,  who  toook  time  out  from 
his  ski  writing  to  edit  the  paper, 
was  also  talented,  according  to 
Rollins,  but  lacking  in  newspa¬ 
per  experience. 

“Because  of  the  limited  ap¬ 
peal  ami  lack  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  —  limited  to  advertisers 
with  the  same  political  view¬ 
point,”  Rollins  wont  on,  “the 
paper  had  a  rough  time  for  the 
first  year-and-a-half.” 

'riio  Ski  Corporation  rlecided 
at  that  point  to  drop  the  proj¬ 
ect  but  orre  of  the  directors, 
Harold  Pabst,  picked  it  up. 
Pabst,  a  forarrer  rrrayor  of 
.4spen,  believed  the  town  really 
rreeded  arrother  viewjroirrt.  He 
became  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  News. 

It  was  at  this  tirrre  that  Rol- 
lirrs  carrre  to  the  weekly.  He  had 
been  orr  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Denver  Post  ami  i>reviously  had 
iK'err  telegraph  editor  arrd  re- 
porter-photogr'apher  ott  the  Mid- 
dletotvn  (N.Y.)  Times  Hertdd- 
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Record  and  the  Newburgh 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News. 

Chaotic  Scene 

Rullins  recalls  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was,  from  his  standpoint  at 
least,  chaotic.  No  one  on  the 
staff  had  any  previous  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  His  own  experi¬ 
ence  was  limited  to  the  editorial 
side. 

“What  the  staff  lacked  in  ex¬ 
perience,  though,  it  made  up  in 
enthusiasm,”  he  said.  “Pabst 
gave  me  complete  freedom  to 
experiment  in  the  development 
of  our  coverage.  It  was  a  gieat 
opportunity  to  come  up  with  an 
exciting  product. 

“During  my  days  at  Middle- 
town  I  learned  a  lot  about  lay¬ 
out.  And  I  was  anxious  to  try 
new  ideas. 

“One  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
News  was  that  it  was  too  much 
like  a  magazine  and  too  little 
like  a  newspaper.  But  I  had 
always  felt  that  most  newspa¬ 
per  layout  was  old-fashioned, 
dull  and  stereotyped. 

“I  felt  that  if  the  reader  finds 
the  editorials  on  a  certain  page 
each  week,  for  example,  he  gets 
used  to  this,  becomes  familiar 
with  the  organization  of  the 
l)aper  and  begins  to  trust  it.  So 
I  listed  certain  categories  — 
sports,  local  news,  etc.  and  tried 
to  keep  them  in  certain  places 
of  the  paper.” 

Another  theory  Rollins  hail 
was  that  the  news  and  ads 
should  be  separated.  He  felt 
that  the  policy  of  most  papers 
to  place  ads  throughout  the 
paper  resulted  from  the  wishes 
of  advertisers.  But  that  a  truly 
functional  paper  would  jiresent 
the  news  in  the  best  possible 
way  —  a  graphic  way  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  intrusion  of  ads. 
Such  a  presentation,  he  rea¬ 
soned,  would  be  so  superior  that 
I'eaders  would  clamor  for  it  and 
advertisers  would  eventually 
also  clamor  to  be  included  at 
the  papei’s  terms. 

'This  goal  is  a  jiretty  large 
one  and  to  get  it  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  Rollins  had  the 
ads  placed  on  separate  pages, 
clustered  toward  the  back  of 
the  pajier. 

It  didn’t  work. 

“Aspen  leaders  connnenti'd 
that  our  pajier  seemeil  to  be  all 
ads,”  Rollins  said,  “although  our 
actual  inches  were  Ik'Iow  what 
the  Times  carried.  Or  they  felt 
that  the  Times  had  more  news 
—  since  their  news  was  scat- 
teied  throughout  the  pajM-r.  We 
kept  a  running  comparison 
chait  and  soon  iM-gan  to  have 
more  coverage  than  they  did.” 

Miiguzinr  Stylo 

The  News  tried  another  for¬ 
mat;  ads  in  big  blocks  across 
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illu.trnled 


Good  play  for  pictures. 


the  bottom  of  the  pages  or  in 
two  or  three  columns  down  the 
side,  magazine  style,  placed  on 
the  right  to  give  prominence  to 
the  news.  This  approach  was 
more  successful  and  they  are 
still  using  it. 

To  improve  its  appeal,  the 
News  added  a  comics  page  and 
paid  a  local  woman  to  write  a 
weekly  recipe  column. 

One  of  the  most  popular  fea¬ 
tures  the  News  began  was  a 
school  forum  to  improve  cover¬ 
age  of  local  schools.  School  ad¬ 
ministrators  were  provided  with 
a  list  of  controversial  issues; 
they  and  readers  were  invited  to 
comment  on  these  issues. 

Also  added  was  Mndnine 
Mni/nl's  Horoscope,  aiined  at 
local  readers  with  such  advice 
as  this  bit  for  people  born  under 
the  sign  of  Capricorn: 

“Don’t  allow  yourself  to  dive 
into  the  doldrums  aiul  retire 
from  the  .Xspen  scene.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  pause  for 
awhile  to  let  the  aii'  clear,  but 
do  it  reasonably.” 

I’ro  tiles 

The  News  began  doing  pro¬ 
files  on  local  i)eople  and  visi¬ 
tors.  Because  of  the  unique 
nature  of  the  community  as  a 
ski  resort  they  were  able  to 
write  in-dei>th  stories  on  visitors 
such  as  Buckminster  Fuller,  the 
architect;  Vosnezensky,  the 
Russian  poet;  Peter  Ustinov, 
the  actor;  and  Ravi  Shankar, 
the  Fast  Indian  inusician. 

The  News  also  added  a 
monthly  feature.  Aspen  Arch¬ 
itect  n  re,  on  a  local  home;  and 
Aspen  Alinnnnc,  focusing  each 
week  on  the  mountain  plants 
and  animals. 

Major  local  events  were  given 
in-depth  treatment.  Special  edi¬ 
tions  also  became  a  part  of  the 
News. 

“We  found  the  advertisers 
were  easier  to  sell  in  the  spe¬ 
cials,”  Rollins  said,  “We  print 
extra  copies  and  distribute  them 
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free  to  the  80  lodges  in  town, 
as  well  as  on  the  airplanes  com¬ 
ing  in. 

“Another  sales  gimmick  that 
is  becoming  more  successful  all 
the  time  with  us  is  a  calendar 
and  guide  printed  during  the 
busy  summer  and  winter  sea¬ 
sons.  I  got  the  idea  originally 
from  the  Tahoe  City  World.  We 
charge  for  the  listings  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  on  this  four- 
l)age  sheet,  which  is  also  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  lodges  without 
charge.” 

Newsstand  sales  are  about 
2,000  in  season;  subscriptions 
are  near  1,000,  according  to 
Rollins. 

The  News  operates  with  a 
staff  of  11,  two  of  the  key  peo¬ 
ple  being  Chief  Photographer 
Hiser  and  Cheri  Jenkins,  a 
l)hoto  staffer.  The  paper,  which 
is  published  offset,  goes  in 
heavily  for  photographs. 


Editor  Is  Appointed 
For  Twice-a-Week  Paper 

Plymouth,  Mich. 

Sue  Shaughnessy,  previously 
editor  of  the  Farmington  Ob¬ 
server,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  consolidated  Farming- 
ton  Enterprise  &  Observer. 

Publisher  Philip  H.  Power 
made  the  appointment  as  part 
of  the  Observer  Newspapers’ 
move  toward  full-scale  twice-a- 
week  publication  in  Farmington. 

.Miss  Shaughnessy  will  super¬ 
vise  production  of  Farmin^on 
news  for  both  the  Wednesday 
and  Sunday  editions. 

Miss  Shaughnessy,  28,  joined 
the  Observer  Newspapers  in 
October  1964  as  a  reporter.  She 
was  on  the  public  information 
staffs  of  U.  of  D.  from  1960-63 
and  the  National  Coffee  .Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  from  1963-64. 

Expansion  to  a  semi-weekly 


publication  schedule  by  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Mail  &  Observer  also  has 
resulted  in  an  editorial  staff 
increase.  Power  has  announced 
the  hiring  of  Fred  DeLano  as 
reporter.  He  has  worked  in  the 
Detroit  public  relations  field  in 
recent  years  after  earlier  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  papers  in 
.Michigan,  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Reader  Poll  Follows 
Articles  on  Vietnam 

Clevt^and 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  polling  its 
readership  to  learn  how  people 
feel  about  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor,  has  arranged  for  three 
persons  with  divergent  views  on 
the  war  situation  to  write 
articles  for  the  paper.  They  are: 
Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the 


House  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee;  Dr.  Howard  Zinn,  professor 
of  Government  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  student  of  Asian 
affairs,  and  U.S.  Sen.  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  articles  will  appear  with 
a  ballot  for  voting  the  opinion 
of  readers.  The  results  will  then 
be  sent  to  the  White  House, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  McNamara  and 
every  U.S.  senator. 

• 

Adman  Starts  Paper 

Lancaster,  Texas 

Bill  Hollingsworth,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Weatherford  Daily  Democrat, 
has  established  an  offset  weekly, 
the  Lancaster  Leader,  with 
Royce  Brown,  publisher  of  other 
papers,  as  a  partner.  Mrs.  Jack 
Green  is  editor. 


Hiser  spent  several  months 
trying  to  cajjture  the  essence 
of  St.  Benedict’s  Monastery  in 
the  mountains  near  Aspen.  The 
News  lan  it  as  an  eight-page 
photo  spread. 

Miss  Jenkins  recently  <lid  an 
eight-page  picture  spread  on  the 
“New  Breed  of  Chic,”  the  mod 
look  in  Aspen,  a  western  town. 

The  paper  is  composed  in 
Aspen.  Page  negatives  —  from 
16  to  32  tabloid  pages  —  are 
then  sent  via  single  engine  air¬ 
craft  to  a  Denver  printing  plant. 
The  published  edition  comes 
back  the  same  way  the  next 
morning  for  distribution. 

The  News  is  published  out  of 
a  cramped,  musty  basement  of 
the  Hotel  Jerome,  an  Aspen 
landmark  currently  closed  for 
lack  of  funds.  Recently,  Nick 
Pabst,  son  of  the  publisher,  took 
over  as  editor,  with  his  father 
remaining  as  publisher  and 
Rollins  remaining  as  managing 
editor.  The  younger  Pabst  had 


been  a  News  reporter. 

“Nick  wants  to  further 
broa«len  the  coverage  and  com¬ 
plete  the  paper’s  identity,”  Rol¬ 
lins  says. 

“We  hope  to  pass  the  Times 
in  ad  inches  at  the  peak  of  this 
summer  season,”  Rollins  con¬ 
cluded.  “They  have  —  as  is 
usual  in  competitive  situations 
—  improved  a  great  deal.” 

• 
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Fills  Editor  Position 
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daily  newspaper  of  the  m^tal 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


A  Photographer  Looks  at  a  Museum  of  Art 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


To  a  news  photographer,  a  museum  of  art  may  sound  like  a 
pretty  deadly  place  to  take  pictures. 

Charlie  Merrill  was  handed  his  first  art  museum  exhibit  assign¬ 
ment  four  years  ago.  He  recalls  “I  drew  heavily  on  my  enthusiasm 
account  —  enthusiasm’s  what  you  need  most  to  take  pictures.  Then 
I  proceeded  to  spend  it  freely.” 

The  city  editors  of  his  three  sister  newspapers,  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
was  so  pleased  with  what  he  brought  back  from  the  museum  they 
sent  him  to  the  next  art  museum  assignment.  And  the  next.  And 
the  next  .  .  . 

Four  years  later,  Charlie  is  still  the  Portland  paper’s  art 
museum  man  for  openings,  previews,  school  trips,  etc.  So  much 
so  that  the  museum  itself  (The  Portland  Museum  of  Art)  recog¬ 
nized  his  photo  talents  by  giving  him  a  show  of  his  own.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  the  museum  ever  presented  on  the  work  of  a  pho¬ 
tographer. 

The  show  was  called,  appropriately  enough,  ‘‘Charles  H.  Merrill 
Jr.:  A  Photographer  Looks  at  the  Museum,  1963-66.”  It  comprised 
43  Merrill  art  museum  shots  which  had  been  published  in  the 
Portland  papers. 

The  show  exhibited  in  grand  style  Charlie  Merrill’s  philosoi)hy 
of  shooting  art  museum  events  —  a  philosophy  which  could  cover 
almost  all  static  assignments:  “What  I  do  in  the  museum  is,  1 
trj'  to  instill  some  life  into  it.  There  are  pictures  in  a  museum. 
There  are  sculptures  in  a  museum.  And  there  are  people  in  a 
museum.  I  generally  use  the  exhibits  as  a  backtlrop  for  the  people. 
I  try  to  catch  a  mood.” 

Charlie  Merrill’s  art  museum  moo<ls  take  in  a  wide  range  of 
activities:  The  incessant  chatter  over  coffee  cups  at  a  preview 
where  most  of  the  women  are  talking  and  looking  at  each  other 
and  hardly  any  of  them  are  looking  at  the  paintings  (photo,  lower 
right  this  page).  The  woman  who  tries  to  see  too  much  too  quickly 
and  finally  has  to  sit  down  to  vnew  the  pictures  in  comfort  —  with 
her  shoes  off  (photo,  upper  right,  opposite  page).  The  schoolboy, 
overwhelmed  by  a  show  of  modern  art,  squatting  beneath  a  piece 
of  giant,  bronze  statuarj'  (this  ran  as  a  six-column,  15-inch  deep 
picture  on  the  front  page  of  the  Sunday  Telegram  feature  sec¬ 
tion).  The  informal  portrait  in  front  of  an  informal  portrait.  The 
through-the-window  shot  of  a  school  bus  disgorging  its  passengers 
into  the  rain  on  the  museum’s  outside  steps. 

One  views  Merrill’s  museum  pictures  and  the  Portland  Museum 
of  .^rt,  like  the  goo<l  works  it  houses,  comes  to  life. 

Merrill,  39,  came  to  the  Portland  papers  in  1948.  He  spent  five 
years  as  a  copy  boy  and  the  next  six,  1953-59,  working  his  way 
from  the  darkroom  to  full-time  photographer. 

He  took  his  first  major  news  photo  prizes  in  1957 :  the  top  award 
in  the  New  England  AP  Photo  Contest  spot  news  category;  best 
in  show. 

Merrill,  of  course,  does  a  lot  more  than  shoot  art  museum  events. 
He  never  goes  anywhere  without  a  camera  in  his  car,  loaded  and 
rea<iy  for  instant  use. 

“There’s  168  hours  in  each  week,”  Charlie  reasons.  “You’re  only 
working  for  around  40.  So  the  odds  are  that  you  won’t  be  working 
when  the  spot  news  actually  breaks.  But  you  always  have  to  be 
ready  for  it.” 

Before  he  got  married  —  his  wife,  Judy,  is  a  reporter  on  the 
Press  Herald  and  they  work  the  same  shift  —  his  idea  of  a  good 
night  out  was  to  ride  around  as  a  passenger  in  a  police  patrol  car. 

“That’s  where  the  action  is,”  Charlie  maintains.  “With  the 
police,  with  the  fire  brigade.  I  still  like  to  hang  around  with  them 
when  I  have  a  bit  of  time  to  myself.” 

As  the  five  pictures  on  these  two  pages  illustrate,  Charlie 
Merrill  also  does  pretty  well  when  he  hangs  around  the  less  action- 
packed  Portland  Museum  of  Art. 
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HOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Poet  Deserves  Niehe 
In  Early  Journalism 

Hv  Hill  Ward 


PHILIP  KHENEAf:  Chi.miiion  <.f  l>f- 
rnoi-rary.  By  ANelrad.  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Texas  Press.  4Sn  i»a»;es. 

Freneau’s  woi-ds  of  criticism 
were  made  of  barlied  wii-e,  and 
they  irritated,  for  one,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wc'shinjrton  to  a  stape  of 
temiM'r.  He  ctirsed  “that  rascal, 
F  reneau.” 

And  Thomas  Jefferson  inti¬ 
mated  at  one  time  that  he  owed 
the  Presidency  to  Philip  Fre¬ 
neau’s  editorial  attacks  on  Fed¬ 
eralists  —  and  that  in  the  1790’s 
Freneau  saved  the  Constitution 
“which  was  pallopinp  fast  into 
Monai'chy,  and  has  been  checked 
t>y  no  means  so  powerfully  as  by 
that  paper.’’  Undoubtedly,  an 
over-statement,  but  still  sipnifi- 
cant.  (The  paper:  The  National 
(Jazette  which  Freneau  edited 
from  171)1  to  179:5.) 

On  the  other  side.  President 
John  Adams  blamed  his  failure 
at  re-election  i)artly  on  Fre¬ 
neau;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
he  i)ut  Freneau’s  name  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  those  who 
broupht  him  down. 

And  Hamilton  said  many 
critical  thinps  alwut  editor-poet 
Freneau.  James  Madison,  who 
knew  Freneau  at  Princeton, 
openly  solicited  his  penius  to 
puncture  the  Federalists  with 
satire.  No  one  else  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  at  that  time,  could  cope 
with  Freneau. 

With  no  other  journalist  in 
American  history  has  so  much 
eminence  had  to  reckon.  No  edi¬ 
tor,  before  nor  after,  has 
stamped  his  mark  so  hiph  nor 
.so  frequently. 

Y’et,  today,  Freneau  is  only 
casually  repartled  in  the  his¬ 


tory  of  .4mprican  journalism. 
Mostly,  historians  aie  interested 
in  his  carpinp  at  Washinpton, 
a  kind  of  historical  sensational¬ 
ism.  Instead,  he  should  be  re¬ 
membered  as  a  consistent  cham¬ 
pion  of  Jeffersonian  principles, 
for  the  entire  1790’s.  He  was 
armed  with  satire  and  poetic 
skill  and  he  had  an  aptitude  for 
editorial  attack.  He  stood 
apainst  the  sedition  laws, 
apainst  the  si)ecial  interests  of 
the  Federalist  party,  and 
apainst  any  encroachment  on 
the  riphts  of  the  individual  — 
just  as  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Revolution  he  leveled  prape- 
shot  words  at  the  British. 

Pioneer  in  JournaliMii 

Now,  bioprajiher  Jacob  Axel- 
rad  tries  to  revive  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Freneau.  It  is  time  some¬ 
one  tried  to  restore  him  to  some- 
thinp  more  than  a  scholar’s  list 
of  esotei  ic  monopraphs  and  the 
schoolboy’s  literature  book.  Es¬ 
pecially,  joumalism  should  re¬ 
claim  him.  Inconsistently,  there 
is  a  Lovejoy  award  for  defense 
of  a  free  press  (but  Lovejoy 
the  abolitionist  was  also  the  un¬ 
heroic  anti-papist),  but  Freneau 
was  in  his  time  a  much  more 
skilled  and  effective  advocate  of 
outspokesmanship. 

Somewhat  inconsistently, 
early  journalism  is  viewed  as  a 
time  of  printer  publisher /editor 
—  from  Franklin  to  Greeley. 
Yet,  Freneau  pioneered  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  journalist,  one  who 
emerped  from  the  academy  pos¬ 
sibly  and  came  to  editorinp  by 
way  of  literature  —  Freneau  to 
Bryant  to  Whitman  to  Sand- 


burp.  That  may  be  the  riphtful 
course  of  joumalism! 

Axelrad’s  lonp,  sometimes 
lonp-winded  and  lonp-windinp, 
biopraphy  pives  several  plimpses 
of  Freneau  which  will  be  per¬ 
sonal  to  newspapermen.  Freneau 
was  dedicated  to  writinp,  and 
keen  to  people  and  events.  He 
had  to  wiite  and  to  comment, 
and  always  came  back  to  the 
journals  after  brief  escapes  to 
sea-captaincy  and  postal  clerk- 
inp.  He  launched  several  of  his 
own  journals,  but  all  sank,  some¬ 
times  quickly.  As  an  editor  he 
was  resolute  about  searchinp 
out  demapopues,  speakinp  up, 
scorinp  hard.  He  wasn’t  afraid 
even  of  Washinpton’s  loominp 
presence. 

Frapniented  Poetry 

Unfortunately,  Axelrad’s  bi¬ 
opraphy  fails  to  brinp  out  more 
than  plimpses  of  Freneau; 
mostly,  it  is  a  commentary  about 
Freneau’s  writinps.  It  often  is 
dull  as  a  turtle  race.  For  one 
thinp,  Axelrad  <loes  abominable 
thinps  to  poetry,  even  poetry  as 
bad  as  much  of  Freneau’s.  He 
fiapments  it,  a  stanza  here  and 
a  few  lines  there,  all  coupled 
by  a  kind  of  analytic  prose.  The 
effect  is  one  of  lookinp  throuph 
a  shattered  window.  Axelrad  is 
too  much  advocate,  too,  seeinp 
no  weakness  to  Freneau.  And 
he  is  elalx)rate  in  style.  His 
metaphors  wind  to  dull,  dead 
ends.  He  needs  the  blue-pencil. 

But  his  biopraphy  does  lipht 
the  idea  that  there  needs  to  be 
a  re-evaluation  of  what  cus¬ 
tomarily  passes  for  the  history 
of  journalism.  Perhaps,  that 
history  starts  somewhere  in  the 
mid-1700’s  when  unnamed  edi¬ 
tors  packed  presses  across  the 
Appalachians.  Then  it  winds  to 
the  outspoken  rel)el  and  Tory 
editors  of  the  Revolution. 
Next,  the  defiant  Freneau,  and 
then  to  Bryant,  the  intellectual 
editor  .  .  .  and  to  Watterson  and 
Grady,  masters  of  idea  and 
style  .  .  .  and  Godkin,  too. 

And  suddenly  journalism  be¬ 
comes  not  so  much  economic  and 
sensationalistic  and  eccentric, 
and  often  infamous  as  it  seems 
to  be  in  present  history.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  chronicle  of  men  of 
conscience  and  skill,  of  poets 
and  writers,  of  those  with  in¬ 
tellectual  resources,  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  today’s  elevation  of 
journalism. 

And  there  is  the  importance 
of  this  biopraphy. 

*  <i>  * 

Morton  Cooper,  a  former 
newspaper  columnist,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  novel,  “The  King’’ 
(Bernard  Geis  Associates.  443 
pages.  $5.95),  the  story  of  a 
popular  singer  who  goes  into 
politics. 


Correspondents’ 
Emotional 
War  Reviewed 

Never  in  history  have  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  lieen  so 
conspicuous  for  their  daring  and 
audacity  or  their  tenacious  in¬ 
terference  in  matters  not  their 
concern  as  they  w’ere  in  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

So  writes  Charles  H.  Brown, 
professor  of  journalism  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
in  his  new  book,  “The  Corres¬ 
pondents’  War,’’  a  thrilling 
chronicle  of  newspaper  exploits 
during  those  years  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  they  generated  across 
the  country. 

Whether  the  newspapers 
really  caused  the  war,  as  many 
historians  claim,  is  doubtful, 
says  Brown,  “but  it  makes  little 
difference  because  the  corres¬ 
pondents  acted  as  if  the  war 
was  theirs.” 

Published  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons  of  New  York, 
Brown’s  book  views  the  war 
through  the  eyes  of  the  corres¬ 
pondents  who  were  there,  giving 
his  readers  a  chance  to  experi¬ 
ence  some  of  the  emotion  of  the 
era. 

<5lory  and  .Sliunic 

The  l)ook  is  devoted  to  telling 
the  story  of  the  “the  glory,  and 
sometimes  shame,  of  a  departed 
era,  of  ruggedly  individual  cor¬ 
respondents  —  brave,  tenacious, 
both  hardy  and  foolhardy,  who 
operated  as  free  spirits  —  as  is 
revealed  in  their  dispatches  and 
accounts  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  across  the  country.” 

'The  question  of  whether  the 
newspapers  throuph  their  sen¬ 
sational  and  unrestrained  cam¬ 
paigning  for  American  inter¬ 
vention  in  Cuba  actually  broupht 
on  the  war  “is  a  complex  one,” 
Brown  writes. 

“Certainly  they  were  influ¬ 
ential  and  many  times  the  press 
even  acted  as  though  it  were 
the  government,”  he  adds,  not¬ 
ing  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the 
New  York  World,  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  of  the  Journal 
“usurped  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  with  the  heads 
of  other  nations.” 

“Reporters  went  to  extrava¬ 
gant  lengths  to  satisfy  their 
readers,  even  to  the  point  of 
pre-empting  the  functions  of 
generals,”  Brown  reveals.  “But 
that  was  all  right  —  the  press 
thought  themselves  considerably 
more  wide-awake  than  the  mili¬ 
tary.” 
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He’s  become  more  versatile,  that’s  all.  Like  Robert  Steinau, 
prize-winning  photo  veteran  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  the  fortunate  fellow  you  see  above. 

Today  he’s  shooting  fashion;  tomorrow,  aerial,  sports,,  ^ 
features,  spot  news  and  what  not. 

The  lensman  dodging  a  300-pound  tackle  on  the  |  J 
sidelines  one  day,  may  be  making  a  delicate  adjust¬ 
ment  on  hemlines  the  next.  A  press  photographer  has 
to  be  mighty  versatile  these  days,  and  so  does  his 
camera  equipment. 


I 


You  may  have  noticed  the  Mamiya  2V4-square  twin-lens  reflex'  • 
which  you  will  notice  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  pie.Wit>i' 
seven  interchangeable  lenses,  Mamiya  is  easily  the  most 
«  versatile  ‘‘big  format”  camera  the  press  photographer 
can  use  — whether  Standard  C22  or  Automatic  C33- 
If  your  job  requires  you  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of' 
photographer  at  once,  see  your  dealer  about  a  Mamiya 
twin-lens  reflex.  Or  write  for  details.  Mamiya  division 
of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries.  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  New  York  11533  .  / 


■1 


16  Interns 
Are  Chosen; 
80  Applied 

Cli:veland 

Sixteen  interns  —  a  record 
number  —  will  work  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  this  summer,  handling  10 
different  types  of  staff  assign¬ 
ments. 

These  young  people  have  at 
least  completed  their  junior  col¬ 
lege  year.  Some  will  receive 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  June,  hut 
they  expect  to  enroll  for  grad¬ 
uate  study  in  September. 

They  w’ere  chosen  by  Russell 
H.  Reeves,  day  managing  editor, 
and  Lewis  B.  Edwards,  assist¬ 
ant  day  managing  editor,  from 
students  interviewed  on  13  Ohio 
campuses  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  from  others  who  ap¬ 
plied  in  person  or  by  mail  at 
the  Plain  Dealer. 

More  than  80  applicants  were 
considered.  Decisions  were 
reached  after  consultation  w’ith 
the  editors  under  whom  the  in¬ 
terns  will  sen’e. 

There  wei’e  more  requests 
from  editors  for  interns  than 
in  any  previous  summer.  The 
general  news  copy  desk,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  have  a  trainee  to 
help  ease  the  copy  editor  short¬ 
age,  which  has  assumed  nation¬ 
wide  proportions. 

One  intern  will  serve  in  an 
admittedly  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  with  eight  associate  edi¬ 
tors  who  write  editorials. 


FOR  THE  STYLE  BOOK — Susanne  Gilmore  visits  her  father,  Eddy 
Gilmore,  at  the  AP  office  in  London.  She  has  been  receiving 
notice  for  her  work  as  a  painter.  In  her  father's  eyes  she  is  a 
bit  of  a  fashion  model. 


Moratorium  Bid 
Denied  by  Reardon 

Spokane,  Wash. 

A  Washington  State  proposal 
that  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  defer  action  on  bench-bar- 
press  relationships  has  been  re¬ 
jected,  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington  was 
advised. 

The  Washington  State  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Chief  Justice 
Rolwrt  C.  Finley,  Washington 
State  Supreme  Court,  had  urged 
a  moratorium  which  would  give 
opportunity  for  the  development 
of  the  state  agreements. 

Justice  Paul  Reardon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ABA  special  commit¬ 
tee  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free 
Press,  replied  there  is  no  alter¬ 
native  but  for  the  ABA  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  its  program  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level.  Justice  Finley  re¬ 
ported  here. 

The  Washington  committee’s 
program  is  excellent  but  other 
states  regrettably  have  not  made 
progress  toward  similar  agree¬ 
ments  covering  free  press  and 
fair  trial.  Justice  Reardon’s 
reply  stated. 

A  27-member  committee  repre¬ 
senting  media,  courts  and  the 
bar  reached  agreement  on  fair 
trial  guidelines  in  March,  1966, 
after  nearly  three  years  of 
study.  Special  guidelines  have 
since  l)een  drawn. 

• 

Sen.  Ribieoff  Praises 
Vijiorous  Reporting 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce 


“Only  one  of  us  in  this  office 
is  under  50,”  says  Ray  Dorsey, 
chief  editorial  writer.  “W’e  need 
a  fresh  young  viewpoint.” 

TV-radio  and  the  editorial  art 
department  also  will  have  in¬ 
terns  for  the  first  time. 

Interns  chosen  to  serve  on 
the  Plain  Dealer  editorial  staff 
this  summer  have  achieved  not¬ 
able  records  in  journalism. 

Six  have  been  editors  of  their 
campus  newspapers  while  most 


of  the  others  have  served  in 
responsible  staff  capacities. 

Seven  have  served  one  or  more 
summers  on  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers;  two  others  have 
been  copy  boys,  on  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Preas,  and  an¬ 
other  has  spent  a  summer  in 
public  relations. 

Eleven  have  won  scholarships 
or  journalism  prizes. 


FAULTLESS 

THE  HEAD  PASTER  PILOT 


An  inexpensive  electronic  control  that — 

1  converts  any  semi-automatic  paster  to  fully  auto- 
•  matic. 


2*  is  absolutely  trouble-free. 

3  saves  on  core  waste  and  down-time,  and  eliminates 
•  button  pushing. 

HEAD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

519  First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Alabama  36104 
(205)  264-6051 


Times  Will  Support 
Tbe  Fresh  Air  Fund 

A  nearly  century-old  news¬ 
paper  tradition  was  continued 
(June  4)  when  the  New  York 
Times  began  a  special  annual 
appeal  for  The  Fresh  Air  Fund. 
The  Times’  appeal  will  continue 
through  August  in  support  of 
the  Fund’s  campaign  to  attain 
its  1967  goal  of  $625,000  tb  pro¬ 
vide  free  vacations  this  summer 
for  15,000  boys  and  girls  from 
New  York  City’s  disadvantaged 
areas. 

Founded  in  1877,  the  Fund 
began  receiving  major  editorial 
support  for  its  programs  in 
1881,  when  the  late  Whitelaw 
Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  organized  the  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund  Society,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  newspapers. 

In  announcing  the  Times’  sup¬ 
port  of  The  Fresh  Air  Fund,  the 
newspaper’s  publisher,  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  emphasized 
that  the  campaign  would  “in  no 
way  affect  the  Times’  own  year- 
end  Neediest  Cases  appeal.” 


here  hosted  a  banquet  marking 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Meriden  Record,  morning  daily. 

U.S.  Senator  Abraham  A. 
Ribieoff,  Democrat  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  asserted  that  “vigorous  and 
enterprising”  reporters  working 
for  “courageous  responsible” 
newspapers  are  the  best  defense 
against  “secret  bureaucracy.” 

The  Senator  urged  diligence 
on  the  part  of  the  working  press 
in  learning  the  background  of 
stories,  instead  of  accepting  at 
face  value  what  press  agents  de¬ 
cide  constitutes  the  news. 


Hederman  Honored 

Jackson,  Miss. 

T.  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  morning  Clarion-Ledger,  and 
vicepresident  of  Mississippi  Pub¬ 
lishers  Corp.,  received  an  honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Laws  degrree  at 
Mississippi  College  graduation 
exercises  in  Clinton,  Miss.  The 
citation  recognized:  “His  civic 
leadership  and  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  fields  of  news¬ 
paper  editing  and  community 
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Action  Line  Lets 
Parents  See  Their 
Girls  Graduate 


Editor  Who  Resigned 
Refused  Jobless  Pay 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Philip  R.  Moran,  the  news¬ 
paper  editor  who  resigned 
(E&P,  Feb.  25)  rather  than 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  print  an  editorial  which  he  dis- 

Most  parents  have  enough  approved,  is  not  entitled  to  un¬ 
trouble  getting  two  children  employment  pay. 
through  college  at  the  same 
time,  but  a  St.  Paul  couple 
found  themselves  in  a  dilemma 
when  they  discovered  their 
daughters  were  in  graduation 
exercises  45  miles  from  each 
other,  and  only  one  hour  apart. 

Their  problems  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Action  Line 
column,  a  page  one  public  serv¬ 
ice  feature  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Ileliropler  Trip 

Tom  Matthews,  chief  of  the 
Action  Line  staff,  arranged  a 
helicopter  trip  for  the  parents 
on  graduation  day,  from  one 
college  to  another,  at  80  mph, 
with  a  local  aviation  company. 

Use  of  the  whirlybird  cost  only 
$30  and  was  a  graduation  gift 
from  the  daughters  to  their 
parents.  Matthews  said : 

“Both  colleges  arranged  their 
diploma  lines  so  the  parents 
could  catch  the  sheepskin  shuffle 
of  their  daughters.  Special  land¬ 
ing  areas  near  both  campuses 
were  selected,  wdthin  walking 
distance  of  the  ceremonies.” 

A  staff  of  four  handles  the 
papers’  Action  Line.  Since  it 
started  it  has  recounted  legisla¬ 
tors’  strange  habit  of  parking 
automobiles  on  sidewalks,  stirred 
a  hornet’s  nest  of  inquiry  about 
a  state  employe  who  spent  his 
working  hours  in  a  bar,  cleaned 
up  playgrounds  and  given  advice 
on  bird  bathing,  camping  and 
curing  hiccups. 

An  average  of  800  calls  and 
64  letters  a  day  are  received. 


.  |jad  She  Collects  5  Awards 

him  LoNGVTinv,  Tex- 

This  The  woman’s  editor  of  the 
i  by  Longview  newspapers,  Mrs. 
part-  Elizabeth  King,  has  won  five 
awards,  four  first  places  and  one 
second  place,  in  state-wide  con¬ 
tests  sponsored  by  Texas  Press 
Women  Inc.  In  recognition  of 
the  honors  won  by  Mrs.  King, 
Tex.  the  late  publisher,  Carl  Estes, 
Wayne  Henly,  advertising  di-  gave  her  $1,000.  This  w'as  the 
rector  of  the  Lubbock  Avar  first  time  the  Longview  Daily 
lanche- Journal,  is  president  of  News  and  Longview  Morning 
a  new  company,  Varsity  Press  Journal  had  participated  in  the 
Inc.,  which  has  obtained  the  contest. 

contract  with  Texas  Technolog-  Mrs.  King’s  awards  were  for 
Moran,  supporter  of  a  Demo-  ical  College  for  printing  of  the  page  edited  by  a  woman,  front- 
cratic  candidate  for  mayor,  re-  University  Daily.  The  offset  page  layout,  daily  column  and 
signed  when  the  management  process  will  be  used.  Henly  con-  editing  a  Sunday  supplement, 
instructed  that  a  Republican  be  tinues  in  his  post  at  the  news-  Second  place  was  for  a  Sunday 
endorsed.  He  said  he  would  ap-  paper,  where  he  has  been  em-  edition  regularly  edited  by  a 
peal  the  ruling.  ployed  for  37  years.  woman. 


Book  Seeks  To  Ease 
City  Hall-Press  Tensions 

Washington 
Tensions  between  city  offlcials 
and  members  of  the  press  appear 
to  be  mounting,  Minneapolis 
Mayor  Arthur  Naftalin  says  in 
the  introduction  to  City  Hall  and 
the  Press,  a  book  published  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities. 

“To  a  degree  the  tensions  have 
value,”  Naftalin  says.  “They 
sharpen  the  quest  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  they  make  the  public 
offlcial  more  cautious.” 

City  Hall  and  the  Press  ($1.25 
paperbound,  68  pages)  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  12  speeches  and 
articles  built  around  a  1965 
panel  discussion  between  munici¬ 
pal  leaders  and  members  of  the 
press  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities. 
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FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


Are  you  sick  and  tired  of  inconsistent  wet-to-wet  tray  development 
too?  Then  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  Drop  it  in  the  mail  today.  We’ll 
rush  you  the  facts  on  how  LogEflo  dry-to-dry  film  processors  make 
the  difference  in  cutting  costs  and  increasing  film  quality. 
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Congress ci^e,  Betsvls  ‘Mothcr’s  Heloer’ 

nesearch  Uffice  ^  JT 


PEARSON  SYNDICATE  PRINCIPALS— Author-illuifrator  Behy  Pear- 
son  and  husband,  Robert  G,  Pearson,  and  the  subjects  on  which 
she  tries  out  her  "Helper"  ideas — their  children,  Wendy,  Ridley  and 
Brad. 


Washington 

Twenty  years  apo  the  House 
of  Representatives  established 
the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  In¬ 
formation.  Its  function  was  to 
provide  the  Speaker  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  with  informa¬ 
tion  required  for  speeches,  the 
drafting  of  legislation,  or  on  any 
subject  a  Congressman  might 
want  to  know  al)out.  In  effect  it 
was  a  research  agency  of  the 
House. 

The  Office  was  created  by  the 
80th  Congress.  The  OOth  Con¬ 
gress  has  voted  to  abolish  it.  It 
will  close  up  as  of  Oct.  1  or  at 
the  end  of  the  present  session, 
whichever  comes  first. 

The  death  stroke  was  adminis¬ 
tered  when  funds  were  denied 
the  Office  in  the  Legislative  Ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  Instead  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $140,000  the  Office 
had  asked  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  House  appropriated 
only  $.‘1.">,000  to  finance  it  from 
July  1  until  Oct.  1. 

Economy  may  have  been  one 
motive  for  discontinuing  the 
Coordinator’s  office  but  a  potent 
factor  was  the  fact  that  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  per¬ 
formed,  and  often  duplicated, 
similar  services  for  memliers  of 
Congress. 

The  Office  was  established 
solely  to  s<‘rve  Congress;  it  was 
not  a  public  information  agency. 

The  first  Coordinator  was 
J.  Frederick  Richardson.  He  was 
succeeded  in  19.^.3  by  Lawrence 
Sullivan,  who  is  the  incumlient. 
Sullivan,  a  Washington  news¬ 
paperman  who  has  spent  more 
than  twenty  years  on  Capitol 
Hill,  will  retire.  The  present 
staff  numliers  10,  many  of  whom 
have  worked  there  for  a  decade 
or  longer. 

• 

Rdiioatioii  Writers 
Offered  Study  Funds 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
through  a  grant  from  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  of  New'  York, 
memliers  of  the  Education 
Writers  .Association  will  lie 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  in- 
depth  studies  of  education  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

A  minimum  of  five  domestic 
travel  giants  of  up  to  $1,000 
each  and  two  foreign  grants  of 
up  to  $3,000  each  will  be 
awarded. 

.Applications  must  be  returned 
to  the  Education  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  office  here  (P.O.  Box 
1289)  by  .Aug.  1.  Recipients  of 
the  1967  grants  will  lie  notified 
by  Sept.  15. 


The  pre-school  moppets  whose 
mothers  gleaned  useful  tips  from 
the  “Mother’s  Helper’’  column 
away  back  in  1954  are  teen¬ 
agers  now.  And  author-illustra¬ 
tor  Betsy  Pearson’s  own  children 
are  teen-agers,  too. 

So  the  scope  and  appeal  of  the 
one-column,  five-times-weekly 
women’s  page  feature  has  lieen 
broadened  to  include  guidance 
on  dealing  with  children  in  the 
12-to-lO-age  range,  in  addition 
to  tried  and  useful  ideas  on 
raising  younger  children  and 
infants. 


SYNDICATES 


“Mother’s  Helper,’’  now’  in  its 
14th  year,  is  a  remarkable  little 
success  story  in  the  syndicate 
field.  It  was  founded  on  the 
theory  that  the  population  explo¬ 
sion  created  a  large  reader  audi¬ 
ence  of  young  mothers  who 
needed  all  the  ideas  they  could 
get  on  bringing  up  their  children 
and  keeping  them  amused.  “How 
to  raise  kids  without  going  stark 
raving  mad,’’  is  the  way  one 
columnist  descrilied  the  feature’s 
content.  The  ideas  are  kept  prac¬ 
tical  and  bright;  no  child- 
psychology  or  medical  advice  is 
given. 

The  feature  was  syndicated 
for  many  years  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Trilmne  Syndicate;  and, 
after  the  purchase  of  the  latter, 
by  the  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate.  In  1966,  the  author- 
illustrator,  Betsy  Pearson, 
formed  the  Pearson  Syndicate 
(Jones  Park,  Riverside,  Conn.) 
to  distribute  the  column  directly. 

“Mother’s  Helper’’  has  lieen 
the  basis  for  two  successful 
books:  “An  ABC  for  Mothers,’’ 
published  by  Simon  &  Schuster 
in  1955;  and  a  sprightly  volume, 
“How’  to  Amuse  and  Outwit  Im¬ 
portant  People  Under  Ten,’’ 
Grosset  &  Dunlop,  1959. 

Betsy  Dodge  Pearson,  the 
author-illustrator  of  “Mother’s 
Helper”  is  a  remarkable  individ¬ 
ual  in  her  own  right.  Besides 
creating  and  executing  five  ideas 
a  week  for  14  years  for  her 
column  (that’s  .3,640  ideas  since 
the  lieginning!)  with  no  repeats 
and  very  few  duplications  of  sub¬ 
ject,  Mrs.  Pearson  is  also  a  fine 
artist  of  some  repute,  a  crafts¬ 
man  in  various  other  media,  a 
commercial  illustrator,  a  skilled 
seamstress  (she  has  a  sewing 
column  ready  for  syndication 
when  she  gets  around  to  it),  a 
church  and  civic  leader,  and  de¬ 
voted  wife  and  mother. 

In  a  huge,  old  house  near 
Long  Island  Sound  in  Green¬ 


wich,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Pearson’s 
household  includes  her  com¬ 
muting  husband,  who  is  a  public 
relations  executive  at  Shell  Oil 
Company;  three  children;  an 
82-year-old  retainer  called 
“Heathcote”;  and  an  amiable 
cairn  terrier  and  a  spider 
monkey  named  “Franklyn.” 

Prnrlicen  Her  Preacliiiig 

The  Pearson  offspring  are  a 
fine  testimonial  to  the  upbring¬ 
ing  ideas  recommended  in  their 
mother’s  column.  Brad,  now  19, 
is  a  sophomore  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity.  Daughter  Wendy,  a 
stunning  long-haired  blonde,  en¬ 
ters  the  University  of  Michigan 
this  fall.  Ridley,  14,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  his  junior  high  school. 
All  are  excellent  students,  good- 
looking  and  well  adjusted. 

The  two  older  children  and 
Mrs.  Pearson  gained  consider¬ 
able  public  acclaim  last  summer 
by  spearheading  the  formation 
and  operation  of  a  much-needed 
teen-age  discothecjue  in  Green¬ 
wich. 

Betsy  Pearson,  trim,  blonde 
and  attractive,  is  unbelievably 
bu.sy  and  productive.  In  a  typi¬ 


cal  fortnight  she  won  first-place 
in  oils  in  a  local  art  show  and  a 
blue  ribbon  for  a  flower  arrange¬ 
ment  in  a  garden  club  competi¬ 
tion,  chaired  a  meeting  of  the 
deaconesses  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  which  she 
is  the  “Senior  Deaconess”  and 
attended  several  church  and  club 
meetings,  turned  out  a  number 
of  commercial  illustrations  for 
advertising  by  local  businesses, 
created  and  fired  some  com¬ 
memorative  tiles  (another  extra¬ 
curricular  business),  redesigned 
and  altered  her  daughter’s  sum¬ 
mer  wardrobe,  drilled  her  son  in 
Boy  Scout  merit  badges,  took  two 
out-of-town  trips  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  enjoyed  a  variety  of  club 
and  home  cocktail  and  dinner 
parties,  kept  house,  fed  the  pets 
(the  Pearson  basement  raises 
4,000  live  mealworms  alongside 
a  small  factory  for  making 
drinking  glasses  out  of  discarded 
wine  bottles) — and  incidentally 
wrote  and  drew  10  installments 
of  “Helper,”  sent  them  off  for 
reproduction  and  handled  the 
syndicate  paperwork. 

Tired?  You  wouldn’t  know  it 
to  look  at  her. 


BULLETIN — City  Editor  Sanford  Zalburg  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
apparently  feels  his  normal-size  staff  memos  on  the  bulletin  board 
go  unheeded.  Few  staffers  failed  to  get  the  message  on  this  king- 
size  directive. 
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Your newspaper 
turns  us  off! 


Almost  half  the  world 
is  left  cold  by  your  hot  news. 

The  younger  half. 

And  their  half  is  almost 
entirely  under  25. 

It  seems  that  as  the  young 
people  exert  more  and  more 
influence  the  press  does 
less  and  less  to  influence  them. 


As  a  group  they  purchase 
more  than  one  quarter  of  all  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  Yet  very  little 
newspaper  editorial  or  advertising 
material  is  directed  to  them. 

There  are  many  local  and 
national  advertisers  in  every  com¬ 
munity  who  are  obviously 
dependent  on  the  teenage  and 
youth  market.  And  news¬ 
papers  are  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  way  to  reach  them. 

The  problem  is  that  newspapers, 
as  a  rule,  turn  young  people  off. 


We  just  lave 
^^Keen  Teen” 
^^Youthsville'' 
and  ^^Teen  Talk” 
columns. 


Those  who  write  or  talk  down 
to  teenagers  have  been  finding 
themselves  put  down  lately. 


It  is  therefore  with  due  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  the  younger 
generation  that  The  Pop  Scene 
Syndicate  announces  its  features. 


THE  CURRENT  SCENE 
Eeature  Page  Masthead. 


2.  THE  NEW  YORK  CURRENT 
By  Al  Hodge,  television  actor 
and  personality.  He  has  written 
five  hooks  and  hundreds  of 
magazines  articles. 


Everyone  writes 
about  us  but  no  one 
writes  for  us. 


The  younger  generation  has 
become  a  favorite  subject  of 
journalists.  "What's  Wrong  With 
Our  Youth,"  "Problems  of 
Teenagers"  and  articles  like  these 
are  common  in  today's  papers. 


But  with  everything  that  is 
written  ABOUT  them,  TO  them 
and  AT  them,  precious  little 
has  been  written  FOR  them. 


Comes  the  revolution:  Pop  Scene 
Syndicate.  A  brand  new  series 
of  features  written  for  the 
young  generation  by  a  staff  of 
FORMER  teenagers. 


Tuned-in  on  what's  really 
happening  in  the  other  half  of  the 
world,  the  Pop  Scene  group 
realizes  what  a  difficult  audience 
they're  writing  for.  An  audience 
that  often  criticizes  the  very 
devil  out  of  something  just  to 
flex  its  intellectual  muscles. 


So  PSS  has  taken  a  giant  step  away 
from  traditional  teenage 
columns.  We  produce  NOW 
features— features  that  appeal  to 
the  restless  imagination  of  the 
young  generation  by  picking  up 
the  currents  and  undercurrents 
in  the  youth  Meccas. 


1.  THE  HOLLYWOOD  CURRENT 
Written  by  Pete  jobnston,  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
winner  of  the  Quill  Award. 


So  we*ve  been 
turning  radio  on. 


Young  people  have  been  real 
good  to  radio. 


When  the  adults  began  to  abandon 
radio  for  TV  the  teenagers 
were  there,  transistors  in  hand, 
to  keep  it  going  strong. 


With  this  as  a  toehold,  they 
soon  inherited  the  entire  pop 
music  field. 


But  there's  this  about  young 
people . . .  they're  fantastically 
loyal  and  possessive.  For  fifteen 
years  or  so  they  have  remained 
true  to  the  same  stations, 
programs  and  formats. 


There's  no  reason  why  other 
media  can't  capitalize  on  the  same 
kind  of  loyalty.  But  a  news¬ 
paper  can  only  successfully 
compete  if  it  has  the  features 
which  interest  the  younger  readers. 


At  the  same  time  we  try  not  to 
cop  out  on  our  own  big  hang 
up  — and  probably  yours— good 
journalism. 


And  radio  appreciates  their 
affection. 


-9^ 

3.  THE  LONDON  CURRENT 
Reported  by  Don  Short,  the 

\  author  of  several  books  and  record 
editor  of  The  London  Daily  Mirror. 

4.  Discussion 

I  Outstanding  new  singles  revieyved 
by  many  famous  nationally 
known  radio  and  television 
personalities. 

5.  WHERE  THEY'RE  AT 

A  weekly  list  of  the  40  best¬ 
selling  single  records  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Authenticated  by  our  own 
national  research  staff. 

6.  WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  .  .  . 
In\fepth  personality  interviews  of 
Mary  Quant,  The  Mamas  and 
Papas,  Sterling  Moss,  Sybil  Burton 
Christopher  and  many,others. 

^  7.  WHO'S  HAPPENING 

*  Exciting  pieces  on  new  artists  as 

they  break  into  the  national  scene, 
j  Written  weekly  to  scoop  the 

'  fan  magazines. 

8.  LIKE  (NAME)  SEES  IT 
Written  by  guest  artists  like: 

^  '  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary;  Herman's 
Hermits;  Sam  the  Sham  and  the 
Rolling  Stones. 

9.  An  imaginative,  inventive  and 
exclusive  celebrity  photograph 
of  the  guest  artist  taken  by  some 
of  the  world's  top  photographers. 

to.  Original,  readership-building 
special  promotions  and  contests 
with  spectacular  prizes  like 
scholarships  and  vacations  in 
Hollywood. 


but  yon  hayen^t 
been  interesting. 

Pop  Scene  believes  that  these  are 
the  kind  of  features  that  have  always 
been  the  young  generation's  cup 
of  tea.  It's  just  that  no  one  has  been 
brewing  it  correctly.  Up  to  now. 

And  now,  dozens  of  newspapers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  serving  it  to  their  teenage 
communities. 

Your  paper  can  have  all  10  features 
every  week  for  as  little  as  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Or  we  have 
lots  of  other  contracts  you  can 
take  advantage  of.  They  start  with 
as  few  as  two  features  per  week 
for  three  months. 

There  is  a  plan  that  can  benefit 
any  size  newspaper.  And  there's 
never  any  worry  about 
another  paper  carrying  the 
feature  into  your  city. 

Send  us  the  coupon  below  and 
we'll  tell  you  all  about  them. 

You'll  also  receive  the  current 
week's  features  that  you  can  use 
absolutely  free  of  charge  and 
with  no  obligation.  Plus  logos, 
sample  make-up  sheets  and 
special  circulation  promotion  art. 

Everything  is  designed  in  the 
groovy  new  look  of  the  young 
generation.  Don't  be  surprised 
if  after  you  see  them  you  feel  a 
bit  like  a  teenager  yourself. 


What  did  you 
read  when  you  were 
our  age? 

If  you  can  think  back  to  what  you 
read  during  your  own  teen  years 
you'll  probably  find  that  it  had 
a  pretty  strong  influence  on  what 
you  read  today. 

Young  people  who  follow 
The  Current  Scene  in  their  own, 
or  even  in  their  parents'  news¬ 
paper,  are  good  bets  to  remain 
loyal  to  the  paper  they  read 
it  in  . . .  and  maybe  even  to  its 
advertisers. 


I  dig  the  sound  of 
The  Current  Scene. 


Send  me  your  fab  kit  and 
all  that  other  gear. 

I  feel  like  a  teenager  already. 


Name- 


Publication. 


Addres! 


Pop  Scene  Syndicate,  Inc. 
Written  by  former  teenagers. 
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Clubwomen’s  Column 
Covers  Wide  Works 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Clubwomen’s  fund-raising  and 
community-aiding  activities  are 
covered  by  a  male  authority  on 
the  subject  in  a  new  column  for 
women’s  pages  of  newsi)apers. 

The  column:  “^Ir.  ClubWo- 
man.” 

The  columnist:  John  C.  Gil¬ 
more. 

The  format:  Five  columns  a 
week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  <listrihutor:  JIcNaught 
Sjmdicate. 


F'or  well  over  a  decade,  John 
C.  Gilmore  has  operatc<l  the  in¬ 
ternationally  known  anti  widely 
acclaimed  women’s  club  activity, 
Community  Club  Awards. 

Millions  Ruiseci 

This  concept  throughout  the 
world  has  been  responsible  for 
making  available  to  civic,  re¬ 
ligious,  fraternal,  social  and 
charitable  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  (and  auxiliaries  of  men’s 
groups)  more  than  $7,000,000 
for  local  area  good  works. 

As  president  of  his  company, 
Gilmore  says  he  has  addressed 
more  women’s  club  presidents 
than  any  other  man  alive.  He 
estimates  he  has  addressed 
more  than  100,000  club  presi¬ 
dents  since  his  company’s  incep¬ 
tion  12  years  ago. 

The  new  columnist’s  back¬ 
ground  ranges  in  scope  from  a 
courtyard  troubador  in  New 
York  City  at  16,  through  a  col¬ 
orful  pre-war  career  as  an  actor 
on  the  radio  networks,  Broad¬ 
way  and  pioneer  tv  dramatic 
shows,  culminating  in  a  brief 
career  in  Hollyw’ood,  terminated 
by  World  War  II. 

A  30-year  broadcast  veteran, 
Gilmore  operated  one  of  the 
first  broadcasting  schools  in  the 
country  in  the  early  post-war 
years  before  forming  his  o\\’n 
advertising  agency. 

Threefold  Purpose 

“The  purpose  of  my  ‘Mr. 
Clubwoman’  column  is  three¬ 
fold,”  the  columnist  explained. 
“First,  to  give  recognition  to 
women’s  club  work  throughout 
the  world — masculine  recog^ni- 
tion  and  approval.  Second,  to 
instill  pride  in  all  clubwomen, 
everywhere,  regardless  of  their 
group  affiliation,  their  position 


John  C.  Gilmore 


in  the  club,  to  stimulate  club 
membershi)),  participation  and 
attendance.  Third,  to  make  their 
work-i)rojects  easier,  more  effi¬ 
cient,  more  proiluctive  by  i)ro- 
viding  them  with  up-to-date,  re¬ 
searched  opinion,  material  and 
program  sources.” 

The  columnist  said  the  format 
will  be  threefold,  too: 

“First,  live  and  telephone  In- 
teiwiews  with  the  world’s  most 
successful  and  noted  women 
from  all  walks  of  life,  identify¬ 
ing  and  tracing  their  dominat¬ 
ing  club  work  and  activity  and 
its  effect  and  contribution  to  at¬ 
taining  prominence. 

“Second,  colorful,  narrative, 
biographical  material,  tracing 
the  origin,  purpose  and  effect  of 
major  national  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  and  club  executives. 

“Thinl,  provide  an  identifiable 
research  bureau  or  clearing¬ 
house  for  questions  and  answers 
on  general  topics  of  interest  to 
all  and/or  specific  clubs  or  club¬ 
women.” 

*  *  * 

Dirk  Trary  ‘First’ 

When  Dick  Tracy  makes  one 
of  his  regular  trips  to  the  moon, 
he  uses  magnet-powered  space 
ships.  So,  Dick  'Tracy’s  creator 
Chester  Gould  was  not  exactly 
electrified  to  read  reports  that 
United  States  space  scientists 
are  only  now  testing  super  mag¬ 
nets  as  a  source  of  power. 

“We  had  that  in  the  comic 
strip  seven  years  ago,”  Gould 
said.  “I  think  this  development 
is  a  rather  interesting  parallel 
to  the  atomic  energized  magpietic 
space  coupe.” 
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\  Run  on  ('.«n‘ou  Biilirr 

Heloise  Cruse  has  caused 
headlines  again.  This  time,  one 
of  her  “Hints  From  Heloise”, 
appearing  in  her  King  Features 
Syndicate  column  for  April  27, 
resulted  in  a  run  on  cocoa  but¬ 
ter  that  had  drug  stores  from 
coast  to  coast  screaming  be¬ 
cause  they  couldn’t  fill  the  de¬ 
mand. 

Housewives  across  the  coun¬ 
try  let  Heloise  know  about  their 
vain  efforts  to  buy  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  remedy  which  she  had 
recommended  both  for  scar  tis¬ 
sue  and  for  wrinkles.  Others 
who  had  used  the  emollient 
wrote  to  testify  to  its  excellence. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  cocoa  butter, 
in  trying  to  meet  the  country¬ 
wide  demand,  put  on  triple 
shifts  at  its  plant  for  the  first 
time  in  one  hundred  years  and 
worked  them  overtime  through 
the  Memorial  Day  holiday. 

*  «  * 

Reeogiiilioii  for  C.tHtks 

With  every  day  a  national 
something-or-other  day,  column¬ 
ist  Frank  Kohler  feels  that  writ¬ 
ers  should  be  afforded  the  same 
kind  of  recognition  as  pickles, 
secretaries,  babies  and  ground¬ 
hogs.  Kohler,  whose  once-a-week 
Skillet  Club  cooking  feature  for 
men  is  syndicated  by  General 
Features  Corporation-Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate,  is  ob¬ 
serving  his  15th  year  as  author 
of  the  column. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  us  old  boys 
who  have  produced  columns  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  think  it’s 
about  time  we  started  fighting 
for  our  rights  along  with  all  the 
big  companies  that  lobby  for  a 
national  day  or  week  to  promote 
their  products,”  he  said. 

• 

^Beauty  on  a  Builder 
Column  Offered 

A  new  column,  “Beauty  On  A 
Budget”,  offers  new  ideas,  the 
re-discovery  of  old  customs,  and 
answers  the  question,  “What 
price  beauty?” 

Glory  Read,  author  of  the 
once-a-week  column,  has  had 
wide  experience  as  a  general 
writer  and  in  the  beauty  and 
fashion  fields.  She  is  a  former 
North  Carolina  newspaper 
woman  and  a  writer  in  the  News 
Bureau  of  her  alma  mater,  Duke 
University. 

Samples  of  the  column  are 
available  from  Glory  Read,  18 
East  41st  Street,  (Suite  800), 
New  York,  New  York  10017. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


I  ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
1  DAVY  JONES  D 
'  EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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LAYOUT  AM>  DESIGN 

Spreads — instant  white  space 


Red  Rockets  Ring  Saigon, 
Attack  Feared  on  Capital 


CMtttvH  frMii  Ptfe  I 

It  bavf  btrn  usfd  hv  Communists  inside 
Smth  Vietnam  Tbe  U.S.  rommand  nn 
Feb  Tl  mnfirmed  that  Viet  Cong  guer* 
rillas  had  used  the  rockets  in  an  attack 
nn  Ua  Nang  airbase  that  killed  ur 
«<*undid  92  persons. 

(Mltcers  have  described  the  rockets  as 
weighing  about  t$  piHinds.  fired  electri* 
rally  from  a  metal  lube 


gunners  inihe  of  the  weapons. 

In  the  air  war.  t’.S.  spokesmen  said 
American  jet^  hit  a  giant  thermal  power 
plant  at  Bar  Giang.  2$  miles  northeast 
of  Hanoi,  in  a  night  raid  Bar  tiiang  \% 
in  North  Vietnam's  heavily-indusiriditzed 
“steel  mangle.*'  bounded  bv  Hanoi,  the 
well-bombed  Thai  Nguyen  slrrl  wotks  31 
mites  to  the  north 

The  raid  came  amid  repivts  that  un¬ 
less  Hanoi  indicates  Mmn  M  is  willing  to 


Rhyme-And  Reason,  Too- 
Go  Into  Plans  For  Clinic 


sttnu-ihm .  -o  Hi'nplp  a  niirverv 

•  ’  nil- »  in  O’-  '!  b\  Modesto  women 

M  tilt  onK  their  tndtvutujl 

■s  .lii'v,  inn  ihi- iummuntiy’s  (ullettive 
hi.iin  I-  'Aell 

M'  Tv.tR  rs  Mt  onecj  Nu  »oroniv  are 

•  ihi-  ii\  renting  such  Mother 

•  ••RIM-  -.tjtRlin-  as  “Mirror,  mirror  on 
ht* .  i.tiK  N[>rai  .  .  .  '  md  other 

•  r-'*-*  .it>i':orrt  lie  to  their  ptans  lor 


x|t\  -  'ihe-.ii>  clinic 

Nu  memherv  .iie  hopeful  liw* 
(•'.iiitv  rlinir  and  :ei  will  aiir.u' 
workifu:  girls  as  well  as  hnmem.ikfr'- 
oimr  Ml'S  Moniandun  herself  work 
.iiul  Therefore  speaks  as  j  peer. 

I*resumahl\  on  the  assumption  it  is 
lime  to  stop  retying  on  heaven  alone 
in  help  the  working  girl.  \hr  will  have 
numerous  beauty  and  charm  tt(K  for 
ihis  fc:roup  The  full  time  homt-fruke-r 


Ky  Howard  IL  Taylor 

Kfliioriul  4'on^ulluiil 
tiopicv  Inlcrnalioiiiil  t^orporaliiiii 


Type  si)iead.s  are  good  ideas. 

This  is  the  practice  of  laying  out  three  col¬ 
umns  of  type  in  four  columns  of  space,  or  four 
in  five,  five  in  six,  six  in  seven  and  seven  in 
eight. 

Spreads  represent  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
get  white  space  into  a  page.  No  indent  of  Ixidy 
type  is  needed.  Regular  11-pica  tajie  can  be  run 
through  the  machines. 

The  resulting  iiackage  puts  emphasis  on  a 
story  and  provides  a  good  substitute  for  a  i)iece 
of  art. 

Care  is  necessary,  however,  in  writing  the 
head.  Appearance  will  he  ruined  if  the  head 
projects  Ijeyond  the  l)ody  type. 

Heads  on  layouts  such  as  this  can  run  a  bit 
shorter  than  the  spread  of  type  without  dam¬ 
aging  the  rectangle.  If  they’re  too  short,  how¬ 
ever,  they’re  as  had  as  when  they’re  too  long. 

Spreads,  like  anything  else,  can  he  overdone. 
An  occasional  six  in  eight  or  seven  in  eight  over 
the  page-1  nameidate  is  effective,  if  local 
ground  rules  iiermit  you  to  put  a  story  over 
the  nameplate. 

An  occasional  three  in  four  or  four  in  five 
in  a  bottom  corner  looks  good,  too.  But  you’ll 
rue  the  day  you  float  a  si))-ead  in  the  middle  of 
a  page. 

Spreading  two  joints  of  11-pica  type  in  three 
columns  of  space  doesn’t  work. 


High  Court  To  Hear 
Stop- Frisk  Measure 


WASHINGTON  flPI)  -  Tht 
Supreme  Ceirt  today  afrecd  to 
hear  a  challenge  of  New  York's 
"stop  and  frisk’*  law  which  al- 
lows  a  policeman  to  search  a 
subject  if  he  has  reasonable 
suspicion  of  criminal  activity  or 

Im  mav  havw  a  Mraarmn 


top  of  a  public  telephone  booth 
he  used  to  relay  betting 
information. 

The  speedy  trial  decision  was 
handed  down  in  a  North 
Carolina  case. 

The  unanimous  judgment  held 


JFK's  Body  Moved 
To  New  Cravesite 

WASHINGTON  lAP)  —  The  body  oC  rresidciit 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  transferred  without  ceremony 
Tuesday  nicht  from  the  temporary  crave  it  has  oc< 
cupicd  since  his  assassination  in  1%J  to  its  perm.v 
nent  restinc  place  in  a  cranitc  memorial  a  few  yards 
awav. 

The  bodies  of  two  children  who  died  befoic 
their  father,  Patrick  Bouvier  Kennedy  and  a  ^lllt- 
born  infant,  were  placed  near  the  president's  b>vdv 


Neither  does  a  two-column  set  centered  in  a 
three-column  hole.  The  examples  shown  here 
prove  it. 

The  two-in-three  techniciue  is  used  in  the 
“JFK”  and  “High  Court”  stories,  and  too  much 
white  space  results. 

VV’hat’s  even  more  objectionable  is  that  both 
heads  are  written  thiee  columns  full.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  jut  out  on  both  sides  of  the  body 
tyiie,  forming  handlebars  that  destroy  the 
symmetry. 

If  the  heads  had  been  pulled  in  to  the  width 
of  the  body  type,  the  assault  upon  the  eye 
would  not  have  been  as  violent. 

An  odd  measure,  however,  is  attractive  in  a 
two-in-three  spread. 

One-line  heads  are  serviceable  on  type 
spreads,  if  the  mass  is  relatively  shallow.  A 
good  general  rule  is  to  center  all  one-line  heads, 
and  that  holds  when  such  a  head  is  used  on  a 
spread. 

The  head  and  liody  devices  show'ii  here  are 
approximations  of  the  golden  oblong  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks.  WMiat  really  hugs  the  reader 
is  that  the  i)rotruding  headlines  demolish  the 
oblong.  If  it  was  good  enough  for  the  Greeks,  it 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  us. 

All  of  this  merely  is  further  proof  that  a 
newspaper  is  a  large  collection  of  small  details. 
Care  with  the  small  details  is  all  it  takes. 
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What  is 
noise  poiiution, 
and  how  do  you 
reduce  it? 


Noise  pollution  is  harsh  sounds  and 
repeated  din.  It’s  incessant  noise  that  seeps 
into  a  man  and  nibbles  at  his  efficiency. 

It’s  always  been  part  of  the  job  for 
men  who  operate  agricultural  tractors 
and  industrial  dozers. 

But,  people  at  John  Deere  aren’t  satisfied 
with  things  as  they’ve  ’’always  been.” 

Noise  pollution  is  something  people  at 
John  Deere  have  recognized,  analyzed,  and 
reduced.  And  they  still  aren’t  satisfied. 
They  are  working  on  better  ways  to  control 
noise  and  other  undesirable  by-products 


of  power.  Noise  is  viewed  as  energy 
going  to  waste. 

In  a  sound  laboratory,  they  measure  the 
make-up  of  engine  noise,  octave  by 
octave.  It’s  the  first  step  toward  further 
control  of  noise  pollution. 


If  you  need  information  or  photographs 
for  your  farm  or  industrial  equipment 
story,  write:  Public  Relations  Department, 
Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois  61265 
or  telephone  309/792-4181. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY 


Newspapers  in  N.Y. 
Print  Lottery  Stories 

Hv  Kirk  Frirtlniun 


Newspapers  in  New  York 
State  with  mail  sul»scril>ers 
trenerally  ignored  ))0ssihle  viola¬ 
tion  of  United  States  postal 
repulations  when  state  lottery 
tickets  went  on  sale  June  1. 

.Many  of  the  i>apers.  both  daily 
and  weekly,  jo  inted  information 
on  where  the  lottery  tickets 
could  Ik>  houjrht  and  ft)llow-uj) 
stories  on  the  brisk  sales  of  the 
tickets.  The  news})aiiers  were 
conforminp  to  suppested  guide¬ 
lines  set  down  by  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion  in  Genei-al  Bulletin  No.  21. 

Headed  “Right  of  Newspapers 
to  Publish  News  .About  State- 
Oj)erated  Lotteries,”  the  bulle¬ 
tin  pointed  out  that  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  in  New  York 
State  again  raised  the  (juestions 
as  to  what  kind  of  news  stories 
can  l)e  jirinted  in  newspa!)ers 
about  such  lotteries  without  vio¬ 
lating  Federal  law.  Similar 
(juestions  arose  in  libM  when 
New  Hampshire  started  the  fiist 
state-oj)erated  lottery. 

(ieiicral  Slorio 

.ANP.A  General  Counsel  ad¬ 
vised  that  uewsj)ai)ers  could 
j)uhlish  general  news  stories 
atwut  the  New  A'ork  State  lot¬ 
tery.  .Also,  stories  about  one  or 
several  local  winners  of  prizes 
or  other  newsworthy  stories  in 
which  the  lottery  element  was 
only  incidental. 

Newsjiajiers,  however,  could 
not  pubjish  advertisements  of 
any  lottery,  nor  systematic  com¬ 
plete  or  extensive  lists  of  win¬ 
ners  because  such  publication 
was  specifically  j)iohibited  by 
statute. 

The  suggested  guidelines  were 
based  on  a  review  by  .ANP.A 
counsel  of  the  .statutes  and 
postal  regulations  and  on  confer¬ 
ences  with  attorneys  in  the  Post 
Office  Dejiartment  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  at  the  time 
the  New  Hamj).shire  lottery  be¬ 
gan  in  1%4. 

Saul  J.  Mindel,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  Post  Office 
Department’s  Mailability  Divi¬ 
sion,  pointed  out  to  .ANP.A  in 
19G3  that  if  a  news  story 
“crossed  over  the  line  and  be¬ 
came  merely  a  jiromotion  notice 
or  an  advertisement  for  the  lot¬ 
tery,”  then  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  would  have  to  make 
a  separate  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  violated  the 
statute. 


.Any  violation  of  the  law, 
would  aj)j)arently  depend  on 
exactly  where  a  news  story 
ended  and  a  j)romotion  story 
iK'gan  in  rejiorting  on  lottery 
sale  substations,  sales  and  win¬ 
ners. 

.According  to  .ANP.A,  attorneys 
in  the  Dej)artment  of  Justice  as 
well  as  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  indicated  that  they  had  no 
desire  to  sj)end  time  or  effort 
on  i)rosecution  of  newsj)aj)ers  for 
violating  the  lottery  laws  by 
j)ublishing  news  stories. 

Duly  i<»  Print  Ncm'* 

.ANP.A  emphasized  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  federal  officials  that 
newspajiers  not  only  had  the 
right  but  the  duty  to  publish 
news  stories  about  the  operation 
of  a  state  lottery  liecause  the 
funds  involved  were  j^ublic  in 
nature.  (Both  New  York  and 
New  Hamjishire  use  the  proci'eds 
for  public  education.) 

The  Bulletin  jiointed  out  that 
the  legislative  history  of  the 
statutory  language  jirohibiting 
jiublication  of  a  “list  of  prizes 
drawn  or  awarded”  indicated 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  jirohibit  interstate  com¬ 
merce  in  lottery  materials  and 
j)araj)hernalia  relating  thereto. 
It  was  specifically  intended  to 
prohibit  interstate  transmissions 
of  lists  of  prizes  in  newspajiers. 

The  law  was  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1890.  Its  purpose  was 
to  prevent  promotion  of  priv¬ 
ately-operated  lotteries. 

(killed  Po^l  Office 

One  large  twice-weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  suburban  New  York 
City  told  E&P  it  called  the  Post 
Office  after  it  riK’eived  a  list  of 
licensed  sales  agents  for  the  two 
counties  in  which  it  ciiculates. 
The  Post  Office  counsel  in  New 
York  told  it  not  to  print  the  list 
and  later  sent  the  jiaper  the 
P.O.  ruling  which  prohibited  it 
from  doing  so. 

The  applicable  Federal  statute 
prohibiting  newspajiers  from 
publishing  such  lists  is  18 
U.S.C.,  Section  1302,  which 
reads:  “Who  ev’er  knowingly  de¬ 
posits  in  the  mail,  or  sends  or 
delivers  by  mail:  Any  news¬ 
paper,  circular,  pamphlet,  or 
publication  of  any  kincl  contain¬ 
ing  any  advertisement  of  any 
lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
scheme  of  any  kincl  offering 
prizes  dependent  in  whole  or  in 


part  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  con¬ 
taining  any  list  of  the  prizes 
drawn  or  awarded  by  means  of 
any  such  lottery,  gift  enterprise, 
or  scheme,  whether  said  list  con¬ 
tains  any  part  or  all  of  such 
prizes,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,(I0()  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both; 
and  for  any  subsequent  offense 
shall  be  imjirisoned  not  more 
than  five  years.” 

The  Postal  Manual,  under 
Section  121. ill  ( Lotteries,  Fraud, 
etc.)  contains  language  similar 
to  the  Federal  statute.  The 
Postal  .Manual  also  makes  it 
clear  that  local  jiostmasters  can 
not  hold  up  dispatch  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Newspapers  containing 
doubtful  matter  were  to  be  re- 
jiorted  to  the  Mailability  Divi¬ 
sion,  Office  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
sel,  “but  they  should  not  be 
withheld  from  dispatch  without 
sjiecific  instruction.” 

Li>ling  is  Hcvised 

The  twice-weekly  paper  took 
the  list  out  of  its  lead  story  for 
June  4,  “Tickets  Sell  Fast  in 
Lottery  Ojiener,”  jirinting  in- 
.stoad  general  references  to 
banks  in  the  area  which  sold  the 
lottery  tickets. 

.A  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Taxation  and  Finance 
official  told  E&P  the  mistake  the 
newsjiajier  made  was  in  calling 
the  Post  Office.  Once  quei  ied  the 
Post  Office  had  no  choice  but  to 
say  no  to  the  list,  according  to 
its  own  statutes. 

This  official  said  a  number  of 
state  jiapers  have  not  hesitated 
to  use  the  list  of  licensed  lottery 
agents,  though  the  listing  could 
technically  be  in  violation  of  the 
law.  Some  of  these  jiapers  indi¬ 
cated  they  would  also  publish 
names  of  lottery  winners. 

“The  papers  are  apjiarently 
playing  it  by  ear,”  he  went  on. 

\\  here  Is  llio  Line? 

He  added  that  his  state  office 
was  in  much  the  same  position 
as  the  newspapers  when  it  came 
to  disseminating  information 
about  the  lottery.  “The  Post 
Office  said  it  would  not  bar  us 
from  mailing  information-type 
press  releases  about  the  lottery. 
But  where  do  you  draw  the  line 
between  information  and  promo¬ 
tion?  Technically,  somebody 
could  claim  everything  we  send 
out  on  the  lottery'  is  promotion¬ 
al.” 

Currently  in  the  House  Jurici- 
ary  Committee  is  Bill  H.R.  1467 
by  Rep.  Wyman  (N.H.),  which 
would  permit  publication  and 
dissemination  of  information  re¬ 
lating  to  sweepstakes  or  lotteries 
conducted  by  any  state  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No  hear¬ 
ings  have  l)een  as  yet  scheduled. 

ANPA  said  that  questions 
have  been  raised  occasionally  on 


the  legality  of  printing  lottery 
information  but  its  files  contain 
no  record  of  any  case  ever  being 
brought  against  a  newspajier  for 
publishing  news  stories  in  the 
manner  outlined  in  its  June  1 
bulletin. 


Whitney  to  Offer 
Corinthian  Stock 
In  Public  Issue 

Corinthian  Bioadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  has  filed  a  registration 
statement  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission 
covering  a  proposed  initial  pub¬ 
lic  offering  of  750,000  shares  of 
common  stock  of  the  corporation. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  will 
head  a  group  of  underwriters 
who  will  distribute  the  shares 
at  a  maximum  price  of  .$26  a 
share. 

.All  of  the  shares  will  be 
offered  for  the  account  of  John 
Hay’  Whitney’,  a  director  of 
Corinthian,  who  will  continue  to 
own  more  than  half  of  the  out¬ 
standing  common  stock.  .After 
comj)letion  of  the  projiosed  offer¬ 
ing,  the  comjiany’  intends  to 
apply’  for  the  listing  of  its  com¬ 
mon  stock  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

The  registration  statement 
also  covers  79,107  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  presently  intended  to 
l)e  sold  from  time  to  time  after 
Oct.  15,  by’  10  other  stockholders. 

Corinthian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  through  its  subsidiaries 
owns  and  operates  four  VHF 
television  stations  located  in 
Houston,  Texas;  Sacramento, 
Calif.;  Indianajiolis,  Ind.  and 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  one  UHF  tele¬ 
vision  station  located  in  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  All  of  the  stations 
are  CBS  affiliates. 

The  proposed  price  would 
yield  Whitney  approximately 
$19.5  million  for  a  22 fc  stock 
interest. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approved  transfer 
of  control  of  Corinthian  from 
Whitney  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration  to  Whitney,  who  is  a 
former  owner  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  a  partner 
in  the  World  Journal  Tribune. 

Corinthian  revenue,  according 
to  the  SEC  papers,  rose  from 
$10.8  million  in  1961  to  $18.4 
million  in  1967,  with  net  income 
after  taxes  going  up  from 
$818,064  to  $3.7  million.  As  of 
April  30,  Corinthian  showed 
assets  of  $35  million. 

Through  Whitcom  Inc.,  a  new 
company,  Whitney  owns  radio 
stations  at  Kingston  and  New 
Rochelle,  in  New  York  State. 
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Voice  of  Soviet  Union 
On  Pushkin  Square 

By  Boris  Pishchik 
Secrelarj-,  Novosti  Press  Agency 


^loscow 

!  This  may  be  a  coincidence  but 

it  is  profoundly  sjonbolic  that 
I  Novosti  Press  Agency  has  its 
offices  in  the  building  where  the 
well-known  composer  Sergei 
Rakhmaninov,  who  did  so  much 
♦  for  drawing  peoples  together  by 
his  music,  lived. 

•i  ■  This  building,  situated  on 
Moscow’s  Pushkin  Square,  used 
I  to  house  Radio  Moscow.  Six 

!  years  ago  it  was  rented  by  four 

public  organizations — the  spon- 
1  sors  of  the  new  information 

agency. 

What  organizations  are  they? 

The  USSR  Union  of  Soviet 
Journalists  unites  more  than 
I  40,000  correspondents  of  news¬ 

papers,  magazines,  radio  and 
I  television.  The  Writers’  Union 
has  a  membership  of  about  8,000 
writers  living  in  Moscow,  Lenin¬ 
grad  and  in  all  the  union  repub¬ 
lics  and  writing  in  more  than  50 
languages. 

We  also  have  an  Intellectuals’ 

'  Union  which  seems  to  have  no 
match  abroad — it  is  called  the 
All-Union  Society  Znaniye 
(Knowledge).  The  members  of 
■  this  society — scientists,  teachers, 

doctors  (say,  from  Nobel  Prize 
winner  N.  Semyonov  to  a  school 
teacher  of  a  Daghestan  village) 
deliver  popular  lectures  in  their 
free  time  dealing  with  the  latest 
advances  of  the  scientific,  tech¬ 
nical  and  humanitarian  thought. 

Friendsliip  Societies 

The  fourth  sponsor  of  Novosti 
Press  Agency  is  the  Union  of  the 
Societies  of  Friendship  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Relations  with  Foreign 
Countries  which  unites  such 
societies  as  the  Association  of 
Friendship  with  the  Peoples  of 
the  Arab  East  or  the  Institute 
of  Soviet-American  Relations 
headed  by  Nikolai  Blokhin,  one 
^  of  the  greatest  modern  oncolo¬ 
gists. 

All  these  organizations  main¬ 
tain  broad  contacts  with  foreign 
colleagues,  play  host  to  a  host 
of  foreigners  and  receive  big 
mail,  with  most  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  asking  to  shed  light 
on  some  side  of  the  Soviet  life 
or  other.  For  all  the  difference 
of  their  purposes,  they  have  one 
common  concern — to  organize 
information  about  their  activi¬ 
ties  and  about  the  Soviet  life  in 
general  in  such  a  way  as  to 
I  satisfy  all  those  interested. 
While  each  of  these  organiza¬ 


tions  acted  on  its  own,  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  did  not  justify 
the  expenses.  Finally,  they 
agreed  on  setting  up  their 
agency  that  would  take  upon 
itself  the  most  important  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  press. 

In  spring,  1961,  they  pooled 
their  funds  and  set  up  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  sponsors  of  the  agency 
in  which  four  chairmen  repre¬ 
sent  the  interests  of  each  organ¬ 
ization. 

These  chairmen  are:  the 
Soviet  journalist  Yuri  Zhukov 
(from  the  Union  of  Journalists), 
poet  and  publicist  Nikolai  Gri- 
i)achov  (from  the  Union  of 
Writers),  flier-cosmonaut,  en¬ 
gineer  Colonel  Vladimir  Koma¬ 
rov  (from  the  Union  of  the 
Friendship  Societies)  and  acad¬ 
emician  Vladimir  Kirillin  (from 
the  Znaniye  Society), 

The  council  has  its  sessions 
once  a  year.  Back  in  1961,  Boris 
Burkov,  one  of  the  best  known 
Soviet  journalists,  was  appointed 
chairman.  In  the  war  years  he 
edited  the  youth  newspaper 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda  and 
after  the  war  he  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  trade  union  news¬ 
paper  Tnid.  Together  with  poet 
Alexei  Surkov  he  used  to  edit 
the  popular  illustrated  weekly 
Ogonyok. 

Information  Ser>ices 

The  sponsors  of  the  agency 
delegated  to  it  a  considerable 
number  of  qualified  journalists 
from  the  leading  papers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  publishing  houses. 
These  journalists  made  up  the 
backbone  of  the  news  service. 

As  the  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  and  foreign  press  ex¬ 
panded,  the  agency  increased  the 
number  of  its  publications  and 
its  representations.  Today  it  has 
five  specialized  information  serv¬ 
ices  (“News  from  the  Soviet 
Union,’’  “Science  and  Technol¬ 
ogy.”  “Culture  and  Art,” 
“Sport,”  “International  Infor¬ 
mation”)  which  cater  to  more 
than  800  newspapers  in  Moscow 
and  in  the  Soviet  constituent 
republics. 

Radio  Moscow’  gets  from  the 
agency  an  information  bulletin 
w’hich  is  used  every  day  in  tw’o 
programs  of  the  round-the-clock 
radio  station  MAYAK. 

The  departments  of  the  agency 
maintain  more  or  less  regular 
contacts  with  almost  6,000  new’s- 
papers  and  magazines  in  110 


countries  of  the  world.  These 
contacts  are  broadly  different.  In 
20  Finnish  papers,  for  instance, 
the  agency  correspondents  have 
regular  columns,  but  such  maga¬ 
zines  as  Paris  Match,  Neue  Ber¬ 
liner  lllustrierte,  Epocha  and 
Kvety  place  special  orders  with 
the  agency  for  articles,  photo 
stories,  travelogues,  on-the-spot 
reports,  etc. 

We  are  also  cultivating  such 
little-known  form  of  cooperation 
with  the  local  and  foreign  press 
as  the  publication  of  joint  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  reportages  and  even 
joint  issues. 

This  form  of  work,  which  fits 
in  with  our  motto,  “information 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  in  the 
interests  of  peoples’  friendship,” 
means  that  APN  correspondents, 
together  with  foreigpi  journal¬ 
ists,  study  certain  aspects  of 
Soviet  life,  prepare  illustration 
materials  and  publish  joint  fea¬ 
tures  in  magazines.  W’e  had  such 
experience  with  many  European 
publications.  We  also  render  our 
services,  on  a  commercial  basis, 
to  Life,  Look  and  National  Geo¬ 
graphic, 

Photo  Service 

The  APN  photo  service  has 
grown  immeasurably  since  the 
day  w’hen  the  first  photographer 
brought  his  first  picture  to  the 
agency.  As  distinct  from  the 
services  of  photo  agencies  which 
distribute  pictures  on  a  rather 
limited  number  of  subjects  in 
many  copies,  our  principle  of 
contacts  with  the  press  calls  for 
a  different  proportion  between 
the  number  of  subjects  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Last  year  we  prepared 
112,000  subjects,  although  the 
output  of  our  laboratories  was 
only  1,500,000  prints.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  send  pictures  on  various 
subjects,  some  of  them  exclusive, 
to  many  new’spapers,  magazines 
and  book  publishers. 

Soviet  publications  have  been 
coming  out  abroad  for  quite  a 
time  now’.  Thus,  newspaper 
Soidet  Weekly,  started  in  the 
war  years  as  Soviet  Military 
Review,  marked  its  25th  anni¬ 
versary  in  Britain  recently.  The 
Soviet  Life  magazine  has  been 
published  in  the  United  States 
for  more  than  10  years  on  the 
basis  of  the  inter-govemment 
agreement — in  exchange  for  the 
magazine  Amerika.  At  first,  the 
magazine  was  called  the  USSR. 
After  APN  had  been  set  up,  the 
organizations  that  put  out  these 
publications  began  to  buy  new’s- 
paper  and  magazine  materials 
from  us.  Now’  Novosti  Press 
Agency  publishes  37  magazines, 
6  newspapers  and  4  supplements 
to  them  abroad. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is 
shown  abroad  in  our  daily  press, 
in  the  great  number  of  the  so- 


called  “thick”  literary  magazines 
and  in  special  publications.  It 
would  be  naive  to  think  that 
even  the  most  inquisitive  reader 
is  in  a  position  to  took  through 
all  this  wealth  of  material.  Com¬ 
plying  with  the  requests  of  such 
readers,  APN  launched,  as  of 
January  1967,  the  digest  maga¬ 
zine  Sputnik — a  colorful  richly- 
illustrated,  pocket-size  publica¬ 
tion  of  220  pages  in  small  type. 
The  news  magazine  accumulates 
the  most  interesting  articles  on 
history,  science,  literature  and 
art  published  in  Soviet  papers. 

In  Field  of  Lileralure 

Six  years  ago  the  small  book 
and  booklet  department  filled 
orders  for  information  bro¬ 
chures.  For  more  than  two  years 
now’  APN  has  been  running  a 
daughter  enterprise — APN  Pub¬ 
lishing  House — which  signs 
agreements  with  big  foreign 
publishing  houses  specializing  in 
serious  literature  about  the 
Soviet  Union.  Here  are  a  few 
examples.  In  Italy,  Editor!  In- 
temazionale  is  completing  a  five- 
volume  edition  of  “The  USSR  in 
World  War  Two.”  A  two- 
volume  book  of  Soviet  sociology 
has  come  out  in  Britain.  The 
French  publishing  house  Plond 
put  out  the  diaries  by  three  cos¬ 
monauts — flier  Komarov,  scien¬ 
tist  Feoktistov  and  physician 
Yegorov,  members  of  the  world’s 
first  space  crew’.  The  diaries 
were  prepared  for  publication 
by  APN. 

Novosti  Press  Agency’s  tele¬ 
vision  news  department  was  set 
up  three  years  ago.  We  have 
already  accumulated  a  certain 
experience  of  cooperation  with 
Moscow’  television  and  w’ith  for¬ 
eign  television  companies.  I  flat¬ 
ter  myself  with  a  hope  that 
many  readers  of  Editor  &  PvB- 
LISHER  have  seen  two  programs, 
Discovery-64  and  Discovery-65, 
W’hich  ABC  made  in  cooperation 
with  Novosti  Press  Agency. 

I  think  that  many  Americans 
saw  the  one-hour  television  in¬ 
terview’  which  cosmonauts  Bel¬ 
yayev  and  Leonov  granted  to  an 
ABC  correspondent  i.*!  the  APN 
building  soon  after  their  flight. 

The  struggle  between  views 
and  ideologies  does  not  cease  for 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  modern  world. 
But  the  limits  of  that  struggle 
are  not  as  narrow  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  expand  the 
cooperation  of  information  agen¬ 
cies,  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  to  give  the  readers  a  truth¬ 
ful  notion  of  what  the  peoples  of 
various  continents  are  striving 
for  and  how’  they  live. 

We  Soviet  journalists  are  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  the  better 
the  peoples  and  individuals  know 
each  other,  the  less  grounds  for 
mistrust  will  they  have. 
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CLASSIFIED  clink: 

Time  for  a  Sermon: 
On  ‘Opportunities’ 

Ity  Stan  Fin»neH« 

('.am.  Provuirncc  Jimrnal  and  itulirlin 


“Classified,  of  all  advertisinp:, 
oupht  to  Ik*  the  most  responsive 
to  chanpe,  l)ecause  it  is  ‘instant 
communication’  by  nature.” 

But  it’s  the  feelinp  of  Sher¬ 
man  Boxer,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Equity  Advertisinp 
.4Rency,  New  York,  that  Clas¬ 
sified  is  not  takinp  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  hy 
chanpe. 

Speakinp  to  the  New  York- 
New  Jeisey  CAMs  recently,  he 
said,  “It’s  easier  to  a.sk  the 
questions  than  to  provide  the 
answers.”  He  was  l)einp  some¬ 
what  modest,  l)ecause  he  did 
provide  a  lot  of  the  answers  — 
answers  to  questions  that  CAMs 
should  already  be  askinp  them¬ 
selves  —  if  they’re  interested 
in  creatinp  the  even  preater 
future  that  seems  to  Ik*  avail¬ 
able  for  this  business. 


The  real  test,  he  said,  is  what 
we  do  before  we  are  forced  to 
do  it.  That  brinps  the  question: 
“Are  you  explorinp  chanpe  ac¬ 
tively,  makinp  every  effort  to 
‘stay  with  it’,  or  even  a  bit 
ahead,  or  are  you  sittinp  rather 
l)assively,  doinp  thinps  the  way 
they  have  always  been  done?” 

We  can  all  nod  and  apree, 
“Yes,  we  really  oupht  to  do 
somethinp  about  the  prowinp 
youth  market  —  with  half  the 
population  soon  to  be  under  25 
years  of  ape.”  Or  the  leisure 
market.  Or  the  travel  and  camp- 
inp  vacation  boom.  Or  the  second 
home  market.  Or  the  other  new 
catepories  of  ads  we  mipht 
carry  that  reflect  new  needs, 
answer  cui'rent  problems. 

Actually,  a  lot  of  thinps  arc 
beinp  tried  and  some  of  them 
are  successful,  but  it’s  the  feel- 
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inp  of  this  writer  that  we  al¬ 
ways  do  too  little  and  we  do  it 
too  late.  We  continue  to  solve 
the  needs  of  advertisers  and 
readers,  but  they  usually  have 
to  knock  on  the  newspaper’s  door 
first  instead  of  our  beinp  there 
with  the  plan,  the  promotion 
and  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

Froniolion  FulU  Short 

The  trouble  is  we  don’t  seem 
to  be  able  to  or  willinp  to  plan, 
execute  and  promote  in  any  kind 
of  a  really  consistent  and  pro¬ 
fessional  way.  There  are  a  few 
newsiiapers  doinp  outstandinp 
jobs,  and  they’ve  been  mentioned 
in  these  columns  before.  But 
most  of  what  is  beinp  done 
doesn’t  do  the  job  that  could  in 
any  way  compare  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  of  other  mass  con¬ 
sumer  pi'oducts. 

We  don’t  know  very  much 
about  our  rather  complicated 
jiroduct  —  service:  who  reads 
it  and  why.  Or  why  not.  Who 
jilaces  ads  and  why  —  oi-  why 
not.  And,  unfortunately,  in  in¬ 
stances  where  useful  research 
is  available,  the  studies  pather 
dust  on  the  shelves  because  we 
don’t  know  how  to  use  them  or 
how  to  influence  our  mass  audi¬ 
ences  with  the  kind  of  adver- 
tisinp  that  will  motivate  them 
to  do  what  we  want  them  to  do 
—  which  is  simply  to  serve  their 
needs  for  jirofit  or  to  helj)  them 
solve  problems  in  a  quick  and 
inexpensive  way. 

Boxei-  says,  “What  can  really 
be  done  to  attract  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  use  the  ‘Merchan¬ 
dise  foi‘  Sale’  columns?  To  think 
of  it  as  a  mart  to  leally  move 
merchandise  rather  than  a  place 
to  dispose  of  family  heirlooms. 
Maybe  we  have  to  re-name  this 
classification  altopether  to  piv’e 
it  a  new  imape. 

“What  are  you  doinp,  volun¬ 
tarily  and  appressively,  to  pio- 
mote  Classified  and  the  use  of 
Classified  —  in  your  paper,  and 
outside?  Other  media  promote 
viporously  and  widely.  Should 
you?” 

Apain,  some  of  this  is  beinp 
done.  But  it’s  hit-and-miss,  for 
the  most  jiart.  Scratch  the  sur¬ 
face  here,  make  a  little  dent 
there.  The  same  stuff  over 
apain.  At  our  conventions  we 
talk  about  the  value  of  “result 
stories”  and  “front  jiape  boxes”. 
Powerful  piomotion.  Really 
makes  the  potential  advertiser 
prab  for  his  phone  to  dial  that 
number  or  the  reader  to  turn 
to  that  classification. 

There’s  somethinp  wronp 
somewhere.  Maylie  we  aren’t 
able  to  communicate  these  im- 
jioi  tant  needs  to  the  ripht  peo¬ 
ple.  Unable  to  unlock  the  vault 
to  pet  the  tools  necessary  to 
buy  insurance  on  Classified’s  fu¬ 
ture.  Why,  I  don’t  know.  If  any¬ 


one  has  the  answers,  I’d  sure 
like  to  hear  them  —  and  air 
them. 

Boxer  touches  on  lots  of  other 
thinps:  desipn,  format,  coopera¬ 
tive  research,  task  forces  to 
launch  new  classifications  and 
services,  but  he  comes  back  to 
his  impoitant  theme,  “Does 
Classified  promptly  and  ade¬ 
quately  reflect  risinp  popular  in¬ 
terests  ...  or  cl  inp  to  past  pat¬ 
terns?” 

We  mipht  have  to  apree  with 
his  contention  that  this  lack  of 
chanpe  suppests  “a  lot  of  boats 
are  lieinp  missed.” 

• 

^'omen’s  Wear  Daily 
Names  Hanenberfs  ME 

Paul  HanenlK?rp  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manapinp  editor  of 
Women's  HVnr  Daily,  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  Fairchild 
Publications  Inc. 

Hanenberp  had  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  WWI).  He  succeeds  Fretl- 
rick  Gottesman  who  has  been 
named  chief  of  all  copy  desks 
for  Fairchild  Publications. 
James  Antone,  who  had  lieen 
copy  chief,  has  been  appointed 
))olitical  affairs  specialist  for 
Fairchild. 

Succeedinp  Hanenberp  as  city 
editor  of  WWI)  will  lie  Steve 
Weinstein,  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Supermarket  Xeirs,  a 
Fairchild  Publication. 

Hanenliei’p  has  been  with 
WWI)  for  18  years.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  hosiery,  linperie  and 
spoi  tswear  markets. 

• 

Editors  Promoted 
At  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago 

Harold  E.  Hutchinps,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicaqo  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant 
manapinp  editor,  a  position  in 
which  he  will  be  penerally  re- 
SDonsible  for  administration  in 
the  editorial  department. 

Hutchinps’  appointment  was 
one  of  three  announced  by  W. 
I).  Maxwell,  Chicapo  Tribune 
editor.  The  others  were  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  William  F.  Anderson, 
day  city  editor,  to  be  city  editor, 
and  of  Dav'id  E.  Halvorsen,  pen- 
eral  assipnment  reporter,  to  be 
day  city  editor. 

Hutchinps  has  lieen  a  Tribune 
staff  member  since  19.‘14. 

• 

Admen  Promoted 

Indianapolis 

Two  executive  appointments 
in  the  advertisinp  department 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Neu's  were  announced  this  week 
by  Thomas  K.  Crowe,  advertis¬ 
inp  director.  They  are:  Gene  C. 
Henshaw,  to  retail  advertisinp 
manaper;  and  Charles  A.  Sim¬ 
mons,  assistant  retail  advertis¬ 
inp  manaper. 
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:  ‘PR’  Title 


“In  analogy,  therefore,  it  may 
be  possible  to  license  the  use  of 
the  term  ‘public  relations  coun¬ 
selor,’  or  something  similar,  to 
those  who  have  prove<l  their 
competence  and  integrity,  with¬ 
out  restricting  anyone  else  from 
engaging  in  communications  ac¬ 
tivities  on  l)ehalf  of  business  or 
other  institutions.  So  the  right 
of  free  speech  need  not  in  any 
way  be  abridged.” 

“The  idea  behind  this  study 
is  not  to  develop  a  plan  to  seek 
licensing  —  but  to  develoj)  a 
thorough  analysis  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  society  to  establish  a 
sound  and  carefully  prepared 
position  in  the  event  licensing 
is  suggested  by  others,”  Bate¬ 
man  concluded. 


International 
Ad  Agency 
Established 

An  agreement,  providing  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  service  in 
nearly  all  major  countries  of  the 
free  world,  has  lieen  entered  into 
by  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles  Inc.,  and  Lintas  Interna¬ 
tional,  a  London-based  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Alfred  J.  Seaman,  president 
of  SSC&B,  said  the  agreement 
will  provide  an  advertising  force 
of  .3,000  people  representing 
$227  million  in  billings.  SSC&B 
is  18th  largest  United  States 
advertising  agency  and  Lintas  is 
the  second  largest  agency  out¬ 
side  the  U.S.  One  of  its  principal 
clients  is  the  $5  billion  Unilever 
business.  It  also  has  many  other 
accounts  in  the  26  countries  in 
which  it  has  offices. 

SSC&B,  billing  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  $100  million,  has  a 
staff  of  over  600  employes.  In 
addition  to  its  New  York  office, 
it  has  offices  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
a  television  service  branch  in 
Hollywood. 

• 

Gaylors  Buy  Paper 

Middleton,  Wis. 

The  sale  of  the  Middleton 
Timen  Tribune  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  J.  Gaylor,  Madison,  has 
l)een  announced  by  Lawrence  E. 
Duren,  publisher  for  the  last 
eight  years.  The  Gaylors  will 
continue  to  publish  the  paper  as 
a  weekly. 

• 

Women’s  Editor 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jean  Sharley  Taylor,  feature 
writer  for  the  Detroit  Free 
PreKn,  has  been  named  women’s 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic. 
On  July  1  she  will  replace  Reva 
Berger  who  has  resigned. 


Egypt — Press 

{Continued  from  pape  11) 


in  which  Israel’s  press  had  han¬ 
dled  events  during  the  period  of 
crisis. 

Raviv  made  no  apology  for 
the  censorship.  “.-Vmerican  news¬ 
men  vei  y  often  just  don’t  under¬ 
stand  that  in  a  delicate  situation 
like  this  you  can’t  go  on  giving 
out  information  which  will  Ik* 
of  value  to  an  enemy.  We’re  a 
democracy  with  a  free  and  un¬ 
hindered  press;  we  understand 
the  needs  of  newsmen  and  once 
the  course  of  events  was  clear 
we  gave  correspondents  all  the 
help  possible.” 

He  smiled  at  a  UPI  report 
which  pictured  the  press  corjis 
in  these  words;  “This  war  is 
lieing  brought  to  you  by  the 
most  astonishing  group  of  war 
correspondents  ever  assembled. 
Not  a  steel  helmet  or  gas  mask 
among  the  ;10()  of  us.  .4  few  are 
in  khaki.  But  most  go  blithely 
to  the  front  in  sports  shirts  and 
slacks  as  though  going  to  the 
beach.  There’s  plenty  of  l)each 
along  the  Gaza  coast  and  a  lot 
more  sand  farther  south  in 
Sinai,  but  nolwdy  is  playing  in 
it. 

Follow  the  Aelion 

“Israeli  conducting  officers 
are  l)esides  themselves  trying  to 
keep  us  all  out  of  trouble.  Yet 
anytime  there  is  a  chance  to  see 
action,  all  306  correspondents 
volunteer.  Some  newsmen  wan¬ 
dered  into  Jerusalem  inde¬ 
pendently,  during  Israeli  mop¬ 
ping  up  operations,  and  headed 
for  the  Old  City. 

“Snipers  may  kill  you  if  you 
go  in  there,’  an  Isiaeli  officer 
shouted  to  one.  ‘And  my  editor 
will  kill  me  if  I  don’t,’  said  the 
correspondent.  He  went  in.” 

Raviv'  said  that  Israeli  cen¬ 
sors  had  only  struck  out  material 
that  related  to  the  strength  and 
disposition  of  their  forces. 

Raviv  went  through  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  Israel’s  newsjiaper 
scene  which  is  as  diverse  as  the 
population,  covering  every  shade 
of  opinion  in  a  dozen  languages. 
“The  daily  papers  hav’e  four  to 
16  pages,  but  Friday  issues  are 
double  or  more  in  size  by  week¬ 
end  supplements.  No  papers  ap¬ 
pear  on  Saturday,  the  Sabbath. 

“There  are  24  morning  and 
two  afternoon  newspapers.  Fif¬ 
teen  of  the  morning  papers — 
most  associated  with  political 
parties — are  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
rest  in  English,  German,  Arabic, 
Hungarian,  French,  Polish,  Yid¬ 
dish,  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian. 
The  two  foremost  morning  pa¬ 
pers  sell  about  40,000  copies  on 
weekdays,  most  of  the  others 
ranging  from  5,000  to  18,000. 


The  evening  papers  have  larger 
circulations:  85,000  to  118,000. 
On  Friday’s,  when  there  are 
weekend  supplements,  sales  go 
up  to  58,000  in  the  morning  and 
134,000  in  the  evening. 

“There  are  altout  400  other 
periodicals,  including  over  70 
Government  publications.  Some 
.50  are  weeklies  and  1.50  fort- 
nightlies  or  monthlies.  Altout 
260  are  published  in  Hebrew; 
the  others  appear  in  Arabic, 
English,  French,  Yiddish,  Bul¬ 
garian,  Rumanian,  Spanish, 
Ladino,  Hungarian,  Polish  and 
Persian.” 

He  concluded  with  a  smile: 
“Try  censoring  that  lot.” 

Atlanta  Papern  Help 
Student  Program 

Atlanta 

The  Georgia  State  College  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and  .At¬ 
lanta’s  newspapers  have  devel¬ 
oped  arrangements  to  give  jour¬ 
nalism  students  out-on-the-job 
experience  in  covering  and  edit¬ 
ing  the  news. 

.A  score  of  news  and  feature 
stories  written  by  reporting 
students  were  printed  in  the 
.Atlanta  Constitution  alone  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  academic  year.  Two 
of  them  ran  on  the  front  page. 
In  addition,  editing  students 
manned  the  Constitution  copy 
desk  for  two  Sundays,  perform¬ 
ing  the  entire  copyreading  and 
headline-writing  operation  for 
the  .Monday  morning  editions. 

Professor  George  Greiff,  a 
former  Constitution  news  execu¬ 
tive,  was  copy  desk  chief  and 
supervised  the  students. 

Set  up  by  Professor  Greiff  in 
cooperation  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  managing  editor,  Tom 
McRae,  and  the  Journal's  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Bill  Fields,  the  pro¬ 
gram  also  enables  each  student 
in  the  Reporting  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  classes  to  spend  the  ec|uiv- 
alent  of  one  working  day  every 
week  covering  a  l>eat  with  a 
seasoned  reporter.  The  students 
must  meet  practical  news  dead¬ 
lines. 


Boating  Guides 

Copies  of  the  “1967  Boating 
Writers  Guide”  are  being  of¬ 
fered  free  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers  to  the  nation’s 
press.  The  Guide  was  prepared 
for  NAEBM  by  H.  A.  Bruno 
and  Associates,  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  for  42  years. 

Sports  editors,  columnists  and 
other  qualified  personnel  may 
obtain  free  copies  of  the  guide 
by  writing  to  H.  A.  Bruno  & 
Associates,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10020. 
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Licensing 
Under  Study 

The  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  has  set  up  a  special 
commission  to  study  the  pios 
and  cons  of  licensing  the  use  of 
the  title  “public  relations  coun¬ 
selor,”  memliers  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  PRSA  were 
told  June  14  by  their  national 
president,  J.  Carroll  Bateman. 

Bateman  said  the  success  of 
the  public  relations  field  in  the 
last  two  or  three  decades  “has 
attracted  to  our  business  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  no  justification  for 
calling  themselves  public  rela¬ 
tions  practitioners.  Some  are 
merely  unqualified,  others  are 
unethical  and  engaged  in  activi¬ 
ties  that  they  camouflage  with 
the  term  ‘public  relations’  l)e- 
cause  they  do  not  dare  to  be 
more  specific.” 

Bateman,  who  is  president  of 
the  Insurance  Information  In¬ 
stitute  in  New  York,  warned: 

“We  who  practice  public  rela¬ 
tions  lesponsibly  and  ethically 
have  a  responsibility  to  help  the 
public  and  our  clients  and  em¬ 
ployers  to  ilistingulsh  between 
the  conqietent  and  the  incomi»e- 
tent,  between  the  ethical  and 
the  unethical.” 

He  added  that,  in  recent 
years,  there  have  been  too  many 
examples  of  incompetent,  un¬ 
ethical  or  illegitimate  practices 
of  public  relations. 

He  described  the  means  by 
which  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  Ameiica,  with  5,600 
memlK'is,  is  seeking  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  those  who  are 
qualified  and  ethical  and  those 
who  are  not,  and  he  added:  “In 
time,  membership  in  PRSA  it¬ 
self  will  be  the  single  hallmark 
of  pi'ofessional  competence  and 
integrity.” 

In  reference  to  the  licensing 
study,  he  noted:  “There  are  di- 
v’erse  views  about  licensing 
among  members  of  the  society, 
and  PRSA  itself  has  never 
adopted  a  position  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  licensing. 

“Of  course,  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  in  the  United 
States  the  right  to  communi¬ 
cate  itself  cannot  be  subjected 
to  gov’ernmental  licensing  con¬ 
trols,  because  to  do  so  would 
violate  the  constitutional  right 
of  free  speech.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  licensing 
CPA’s  the  state  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  anyone  from  practicing  ac¬ 
counting,  it  only  precludes  peo¬ 
ple  from  using  the  CPA  desig¬ 
nation  until  they  have  proved 
theii-  competence  and  integrity. 
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The  big  news  in  computers  is 
coming  from  Control  Data, 
and  we're  looking  for  a  man 
to  handle  it.  The  title  of  this 
job  is  Manager  of  News  and 
Information  Services.  The 
Qualifications:  You  might  be 
an  assistant  editor,  or  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  major  corporation. 
You're  about  29  to  35.  You 
have  publicity  experience, 
proven  writing  ability  and  a 
knack  for  organization.  The 
salary?  To  $15,000  depending 
upon  qualifications. 

This  is  a  quick-paced  po¬ 
sition  in  one  of  America’s 
fastest  growing  industries — 
an  industry  that's  always  up 
to  something  new.  You'll  be 
located  in  our  Minneapolis 
headquarters  where  you'll 
build  and  manage  a  depart¬ 
ment  that,  right  now,  has 
more  importance  than  peo¬ 
ple.  You’ll  meet  with  editors, 
set  up  press  conferences  and 
be  responsible  for  all  product 
press  relations.  But  above  all, 
you’ll  never  be  short  on  news. 
As  the  acknowledged  paceset¬ 
ter  in  the  supercomputer  mar¬ 
ket,  we  plan  to  be  making 
headlines  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

If  you’re  interested  in  explor¬ 
ing  this  opportunity,  send 
your  resume  including  salary 
history  and  requirements  to: 

Warren  Erickson 

8100  34th  Ave.  South 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440 


CONTROL  DATA 

CORPORATION 


An  equal  opportunity  employer 


Libel  Ruling 

(Cohtinued  from  page  29) 


searching  considei  ation  the  ‘real 
problem’  of  defining  or  limiting 
the  l  ight  itstdf.” 

“It  is  significant  that  the 
guarantee*  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  jiress  falls  Ixdween  the  reli¬ 
gious  guarantees  and  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  right  to  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances  in  the 
text  of  the  F'irst  Amendment, 
the  jirinciples  of  which  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  States  by  the  Four- 
tc'enth  Amendment,”  the  .Justice 
dc'clared.  “It  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both,  for  it  is  as  much 
a  guarantee  to  individuals  of 
their  personal  right  to  make 
their  thoughts  public  and  put 
them  before  the  community  as 
it  is  a  social  necessity  reciuired 
for  the  ‘maintenance  of  our  poli¬ 
tical  system  and  an  ojien  soci¬ 
ety’.  It  is  because  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  nature  of  this  right  that 
we  have  rejected  all  manner  of 
prior  re.straint  on  publication. 

IfiMribiilioii  of  Ideas 

“The  fact  that  dissemination 
of  information  and  opinion  on 
fluestions  of  public  concern  is 
ordinarily  a  legitimate,  pro¬ 
tected  and  indeed  cherished  ac¬ 
tivity  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  one  may  in  all  respects 
carry  on  that  activity  exempt 
from  sanctions  designed  to  safe- 
guar<l  the  legitimate  interests  of 
others.  The  publisher  of  a  news- 
jiaper  has  no  special  immunity 
from  the  application  of  general 
laws.  Federal  Securities  regula¬ 
tion,  mail  fraud  statutes,  and 
common-law  actions  for  ileceit 
and  misrepresentation  are  only 
examples  of  our  undeistanding 
that  the  right  to  communicate 
information  of  public  interest  is 
not  unconditional.  Our  touch¬ 
stones  are  that  acceptable  limi¬ 
tations  must  not  affect  ‘the  im- 
pai  tial  distribution  of  news’  and 
ideas,  nor  because  of  their  his¬ 
tory  or  impact  constitute  a  spe¬ 
cial  burden  on  the  press,  nor 
dej)rive  our  free  society  of  the 
stimulating  benefit  of  varied 
ideas  liecause  their  purveyors 
fear  jjhysical  or  economic  retri¬ 
bution  because  of  what  they 
choose  to  think  and  publish.” 

Justice  Harlan  discussed  at 
considerable  length  the  changes 
in  the  law  of  liliel  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic, 
l)ointing  out  that  truth  has  be¬ 
come  an  absolute  defense  in 
almost  all  cases  and  that  privi¬ 
leges  designed  to  foster  free 
communications  are  almost  uni- 
ver.sally  recognized.  Rut  he 
added  that  the  basic  theory  of 
libel  has  not  changed,  and  words 
<lefamatory  of  another  are  .still 
])laced  “  ‘in  the  same  class  with 


the  use  of  explosives  or  the 
keejiing  of  dangerous  animals.’  ” 

Qin'l  Be  I>*fl  to  .‘'tales 

After  pointing  out  similari- 
tiiis  and  differences  between  liltel 
actions  involving  jjer.sons  who 
are  public  officials  and  libel  ac¬ 
tions  involving  circumstances 
such  as  those  existing  in  the 
Butts  and  Walker  cases,  the 
Justice  said  that  the  Court  was 
“led  to  the  conclusion  that  libel 
actions  of  the  piesent  kind  can¬ 
not  be  left  entirely  to  state  libel 
laws,  unlimited  by  any  overrid¬ 
ing  constitutional  safeguard,  but 
that  the  rigorous  federal  re¬ 
quirements  of  Times-Sullivan 
are  not  the  only  apinopriate  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  conflicting 
interests  at  stake.  We  consider 
and  would  hold  that  a  ‘public 
figuie’  who  is  not  a  public  of¬ 
ficial  may  also  recover  damages 
for  a  defamatory  falsehood 
whose  substance  makes  substan¬ 
tial  danger  to  reputation  appar¬ 
ent  on  a  showing  of  highly  un¬ 
reasonable  conduct  constituting 
an  extreme  departure  from 
standards  of  investigation  and 
reporting  ordinarily  adbereil  to 
by  responsible  publishers.” 

It  was  Ijecause  the  .Saturday 
Ev'ening  Post  story  constituted 
a  “substantial  danger  to  repu¬ 
tation”  without  adequate  legal 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
charges  that  the  damages  awanl 
in  the  Butts  case  was  sustained. 
Geneial  Walker,,  also  a  private 
citizen,  lost  his  case  because  no 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  AP 
or  its  reporter  was  shown  and 
the  evidence  did  not  demonstrate 
basic  inaccuracies  in  its  dis¬ 
patches. 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  concur¬ 
ring  in  the  results,  di.sagreed 
with  Justice  Harlan’s  stated 
reasons  for  “reaching  those  re¬ 
sults.” 

.Stundurds  of  Proc*f 

“All  of  us  agree,”  the  Chief 
Justice  asserted,  “that  the  basic 
considerations  underlying  the 
First  Amendment  require  that 
.some  limitations  Ik*  placed  on 
the  ap|)lication  of  state  lil)el 
laws  to  ‘public  figures’  as  well 
as  ‘public  officials.’  Similarly, 
the  seven  members  of  the  Court 
who  deem  it  necessary  to  pass 
upon  the  question  agree  that  the 
respondents  in  these  cases  are 
‘public  figures’  for  First  Amend¬ 
ment  purposes. 

“Having  reached  this  point, 
however,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  de¬ 
parts  from  the  standards  of 
New  York  Times  and  .substi¬ 
tutes  in  cases  involving  ‘public 
figures’  a  standard  that  is  based 
on  ‘highly  unreasonable  con¬ 
duct’  and  is  phrase<l  in  terms 
of  ‘extreme  departure  from 
standards  of  investigation  and 
rejiorting  ordinarily  adhered  to 


by  responsible  publishers.’  I  can¬ 
not  Ixdieve  that  a  standard 
which  is  based  upon  such  an 
unusual  and  uncertain  founda¬ 
tion  could  either  guide  a  jury 
of  laymen  or  afford  the  protec¬ 
tion  for  S))eech  and  debate  that 
is  fundamental  to  our  society 
and  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

“To  me,  differentation  be¬ 
tween  ‘public  figures’  and  ‘pub¬ 
lic  officials’  and  adoption  of  sep¬ 
arate  standards  of  proof  for 
each  has  no  basis  in  law,  logic, 
or  First  .Amendment  policy.” 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he 
would  adhere  to  the  Times-Sul- 
llvan  standard  in  the  case  of 
public  figures  as  well  as  public 
officials. 

“It  is  a  manageable  standard, 
readily  stated  ami  understood, 
which  al.so  balances  to  a  pi  oper 
degree  the  legitimate  interests 
traditionally  jtroU'cted  by  the 
law  of  defamation,”  he  .said. 
“Its  definition  of  ‘actual  malice’ 
is  not  so  restrictive  that  recov¬ 
ery  is  limited  to  situations 
where  there  is  ‘knowing  false¬ 
hood’  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  false  and  defamatory 
matter.  ‘Reckless  disregard’  for 
the  truth  or  falsity,  measured 
by  the  conduct  of  the  publisher, 
will  also  expose  him  to  liability 
for  i)ublishing  the  false  mate¬ 
rial  which  is  injurious  to  repu¬ 
tation. 

“More  significantly,  however, 
the  New  York  Times  standard 
is  an  important  safeguard  for 
the  rights  of  the  press  and  jtub- 
lic  to  be  informed  on  matters 
of  legitimate  interest.  Evenly 
applied  to  cases  involving  ‘pub¬ 
lic  men’  —  whether  they  be 
‘public  officials’  or  ‘public  fig¬ 
ures’  —  it  will  afford  the  ne¬ 
cessary  insulation  for  the  fun¬ 
damental  interests  which  the 
First  Amendment  was  designed 
to  protect.” 

License  In  llesiroy 

Justice  Warren  said  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  Butts  case  disclosed 
“that  ilegree  of  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  for  truth”  which  the  Court 
held  in  New  York  Times  mu.st 
be  proved  before  a  public  official 
could  recover  damages.  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  under  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  include  ab¬ 
solute  license  to  destroy  lives  or 
characters.” 

Justices  Brennan  and  White, 
in  a  separate  concurrence  in  the 
Walker  case,  but  a  dissent  in 
the  Butts  case,  agreed  with  the 
Chief  Justice  that  “the  evidence 
unmistakably  would  support  a 
judgment  tor  Butts”  under  the 
New  York  Times  standard. 
They  said,  however,  that  they 
W'ould  remand  for  a  new  trial 
because  the  trial  judge’s  charge 
to  the  jury  “did  not  compoi-t 
with  that  standard.”  The  judge’s 
charge,  they  said,  in  effect 
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“authorized  the  jury  to  award 
punitive  damapes  even  though  it 
found  that  the  Post  had  in  good 
faith  relied  upon  matters  which 
had  come  to  its  attention”. 

“That  the  evidence  might  sup- 
l)ort  a  verdict  under  New  York 
Times  cannot  justify  our  taking 
from  the  jury  the  function  of 
determining,  under  proper  in¬ 
structions,  whether  the  New 
Yoik  Times  staiulard  has  l)een 
met,”  the  Justices  declared. 
“The  extent  of  this  Court’s  role 
in  leviewing  the  facts,  in  a  case 
such  as  this,  is  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  evidence  by 
which  a  jury  could  reasonably 
find  liability  under  the  constitu¬ 
tionally  reciuired  instructions. 
When,  as  in  this  case,  such  evi¬ 
dence  ai)i)ears,  the  jiroper  dis- 
l)()sition  in  this  fedeial  case  is 
to  reveise  and  remand  with  di¬ 
rection  of  a  new  trial.” 

Justice  Black,  joined  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Douglas,  said  that  the  Butts 
case  illustrated  "the  accuracy  of 
my  i)rior  jjiedictions  that  the 
New  York  Times  constitutional 
rule  concerning  libel  is  wholly 
inade(iuate  to  save  the  press 
fi’om  iKMiig  destroyed  by  libel 
judgments.” 

He  called  the  decisions  in  the 
Walker  and  the  Butts  ca.ses  con¬ 
tradictory.  “The  main  reason 
for  this  quite  contiadictory  ac¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  I  can  determine, 
is  that  the  Court  looks  at  the 
facts  in  both  ca.ses  as  though  it 
were  a  jury  and  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  in  writing  about 
Butts,  was  so  abusive  that  its 
article  is  more  of  a  libel  at  the 
constitutional  level  than  is  one 
by  the  Associated  Press,”  Jus¬ 
tice  Black  declared.  “That  seems 
a  strange  way  to  ei’ect  a  con¬ 
stitutional  standard  foi-  libel 
cases. 

Ill  a  Legal  Quagmire 

“It  strikes  me  that  the  Court 
is  getting  itself  into  the  same 
quagmire  in  the  field  of  libel  in 
which  it  is  now  hopelessly  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  field  of  obscenity. 
No  one,  including  this  Court, 
can  know  what  is  and  what  is 
not  constitutionally  obscene  or 
libelous  under  this  Court’s  rul¬ 
ings.  Today  the  Couit  will  not 
give  the  First  Amendment  its 
natural  and  obvious  meaning  by 
holding  that  a  law  which  seri¬ 
ously  menaces  the  very  life  of 
press  freedom  violates  the  Firs£ 
Amendment.” 

Justice  Black  said  that  he 
thought  it  was  time  for  the 
Court  to  sciap  Times- Sullivan 
“and  adopt  the  rule  to  the  effect 
that  the  First  Amendment  was 
intemled  to  leave  the  press  free 
from  the  harassment  of  libel 
judgments.” 

Although  they  were  not  at 
issue  in  this  appeal.  General 


Walker  has  pending  15  actions 
against  the  AP  and  various 
newspapers  seeking  aggregate 
damages  of  $.‘?.‘t,25(),()()0. 

Dismissal  of  the  remaining 
lawsuits  will  lie  sought  by  AP 
attorneys  on  the  basis  of  the 
Sujneme  Court  luling.  The  first 
test  of  this  procedure  may  come 
in  a  case  involving  a  judgment 
returned  by  a  jury  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  The  verdict  of 
million  was  reduced  to  .*575  thou¬ 
sand  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Apjieals. 

Pauling  .Appeal  Deiiieil 

Without  lelating  its  ruling  to 
the  Walkei-  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  also  declined  to  review 
the  liliel  action  brought  by  Dr. 
Linus  Pauling,  Nobel  Prize 
scientist,  against  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Demoi'rat.  A  federal  court 
jury  returned  a  veidict  in  favor 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  re¬ 
fused  to  order  a  new  trial. 

The  Circuit  Court  applied  the 
“Sullivan”  doctrine  holding  that 
Di’.  Pauling  was  a  public  fippire 
and  found  insufficient  evidence 
of  actual  malice  in  the  jmblica- 
tion  of  an  editorial  regarding 
his  appeaiance  before  a  Con- 
giessional  committee. 

• 

Vi’iiis  Libel  Venliel 
.Against  Phone  Co. 

OKL.ANtH),  Fla. 

.A  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
$15,000  in  favor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  publisher  against  St. 
Joseph  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  The  utilities  company,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  .Alfred  1.  duPont 
estate,  was  sued  for  liliel  by 
Joseph  .A.  Alaloney,  publisher  of 
the  Aixthtcliiola  Timex,  after  a 
vicepresident  had  charged  that 
the  town  of  .Apalachiola  “was  in 
a  bad  way  liecause  of  the  ‘un- 
jirogressive,  anti-business  policy’ 
of  the  Times  and  its  publisher.” 

The  jiublisher  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  government  action 
last  year  that  compelled  the 
.Alfred  I.  duPont  estate  to  split 
up  its  far-ranging  empire  and 
relinquish  control  of  a  score  of 
banks. 

300  Honor  Editor 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  McCalie,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rockland 
County  Timex,  was  honored  June 
10  by  the  Haverstraw  Lions 
Club  with  its  annual  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Citizen  of  the  Year”  award. 
Three  hundred  persons  attended 
a  testimonial  dinner. 

.A  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  McCalie  entered  the 
newspaper  business  in  1929  with 
the  Times  which  had  lieen  owned 
by  the  .McCalie  family  since 


Otto  A.  Silha 
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ness  managers  in  attendance 
here  in  Kansas  City.” 

He  could  recall  the  <lay  not 
too  many  years  ago  when  the 
only  reason  a  publisher  at- 
tendeil  the  Mechanical  confer¬ 
ence  was  to  make  a  sjieech  by 
special  invitation. 

The  Research  Institute,  which 
operates  with  half-a-million  dol¬ 
lar  budget  supplied  by  members 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  been 
operative  since  1947  and  its 
laboiatoiy  has  been  function¬ 
ing  since  1951. 

Silha  reminded  the  conference 
delegates  that  the  lab  produced 
two  develojnnents  which  spread 
swiftly  through  newspaper 
plants  —  the  rajiid  etch  process 
and  the  “no  jiack”  mat.  While 
some  of  the  results  have  been 
less  spectacular  in  recent  years, 
Silha  said  he  views  the  labora¬ 
tory  as  an  energizer  for  news¬ 
papers  and  other  organizations 
to  initiate  develoiiments  on 
theii-  own. 

‘The  lab,”  he  said,  “has  pro- 
videil  a  definite  spur  to  manu¬ 
facturers  to  make  them  move 
out,  to  make  them  reach.  The 
developments  in  photocomposi¬ 
tion  and  in  offset  for  newspa¬ 
pers  have  definitely  been  pushed 
along  by  the  Institute  and  the 
Laboratory.  The  impiovement 
in  newsprint  and  inks  has  also 
lieen  stimulated  by  the  staff  at 
Easton. 

“The  very  presence  of  the 
Laboratory  is  a  symbol  of  news¬ 
paper  production  progress  over 
the  past  20  years.” 

• 

Murray  Leads  Many 
To  Safety  in  Fire 

Kansas  City 

If  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute  had  a  medal  for  heroes  it 
would  go  undoubtedly  to  Clark 
Murray,  president  of  the  Inland 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

When  a  fire  broke  out  in  an 
elevator  shaft  at  the  Muehlbach 
Hotel  Sunday  evening  (June  11) 
and  smoke  filled  the  hallways  of 
several  upper  fioors,  Murray 
left  his  firm’s  suite  and  calmly 
spread  the  alarm.  He  led  scores 
of  Production  Conference  visi¬ 
tors  to  safe  areas. 

• 

A(1  Direolor  Leaves 

Deer  Park,  N.  Y. 

Roliert  H.  Powell,  advertising 
director  of  the  Suffolk  Sun,  re¬ 
signed  this  week.  No  successor 
has  lieen  named  by  the  Cowles 
newspaper  which  liegan  publica¬ 
tion  in  Novemlier. 


AP  Transmits 
24,000  Words 
In  One  Story 

The  longest  story  ever  moved 
on  Associated  Press  wires  went 
out  to  members  from  New  York 
Sunday  morning,  June  11,  on  a 
special  national  hookup. 

The  story,  titled  “The  Linger¬ 
ing  Shadow:  the  Warren  Re- 
jiort  and  Its  Critics,”  totaled 
24,000  words  and  on  regular 
equipment  required  more  than 
six  hours  to  transmit  to  AP 
members.  Some  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  the  lengthy  feature  in 
automatic  typesetting  tape  via 
dataspeed,  which,  at  1,050  words 
per  minute,  cut  transmission 
time  to  about  24  minutes. 

Regular  Sunday  AP  New's- 
featuies  range  between  750  to 
2,200  words.  The  jirevious  re¬ 
cord  woi'dage  was  a  15,000- word 
feature,  “The  Middle-Aged 
Lions,”  a  stor>'  of  four  men  who 
fought  in  World  War  11.  It  was 
published  by  AP  member  papers 
last  December. 

The  new  feature  is  for  use 
Sunday,  June  25  and  thereafter. 

“The  Lingering  Shadow”  was 
written  by  AP  Newsfeatures 
Writers  Sid  Moody  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Gavzer.  Research  and 
writing  of  the  article  took  seven 
months. 

AP  Assistant  Geneial  Man¬ 
ager  Keith  Fuller  said  in  an 
advisory  to  editors  that  AP  had 
wanted  to  determine  “just  what 
was  wrong  with  the  Warren  Re¬ 
port  and  right  with  its  critics.” 
He  added: 

“We  found  out  and  we  think 
your  reatiers  should  know: 

“A  lot  is  right  about  the 
Warren  Report.  And  a  lot  is 
wrong  about  its  critics.” 

Fuller  described  the  24,000- 
word  article  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

• 

California  Plans 
Publisher  Award 

San  Francisco 

Nominations  for  a  California 
“Publisher  of  the  Year”  award 
are  invited  by  the  California 
Press  .Association,  announces 
Lowell  E.  Jessen,  association 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Turlock  Daily  Journal. 

Named  the  Justus  F.  Craemer 
Publisher  of  the  Year  Award  in 
honor  of  the  CP.A’s  president 
from  1944  until  a  serious  illness 
which  preceded  his  death  in  1966, 
the  award  will  be  made  annually 
lieginning  next  Decemlier. 

Only  active  publishers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  are  eligible. 
Nominations  will  close  Sept.  1  at 
CP.A  offices,  45  Second  Street, 
here. 
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Charles  B.  Welch,  8^5, 
Tacoma  Editor,  Dies 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Charles  Buckley  Welch,  8:i, 
who  retired  in  January  11156, 
after  43  years  as  editor  of  the 
Tucoma  .Vcfcs  Trihioie  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Tacoma  Trih- 
ane,  died  here  June  1).  For  25 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  he 
served  as  chaii  man  of  the  Wash- 
infrton  State  proup  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  newspapers  and 
was  a  founder  and  director  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Kditors  Association. 

He  was  born  Nov.  16,  1883  in 
Meriden,  Conn.,  and  began  his 
newspaper  career  while  a  stu- 
<lent  at  Yale  University  as  a 
reporter  on  the  \ew  Haveu 
Paladiam  and  Meriden  Timei^, 
of  which  he  became  editor.  He 
served  as  city  editor  of  the 
Hoston  Herald,  editor  of  the 
Jloston  Market  Reporter,  news 
editor  of  the  Boston  Ameriotn 
and  managing  editoi-  of  the 
Boston  Traveler  l)efore  coming 
to  Tacoma  in  1913.  He  was  sec- 
i-etary  of  the  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  fiom  1937  until  1956 
aiul  continued  thereafter  as  a 
memlier  of  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

He  is  sujvived  by  his  widow 
and  a  son,  C.  Douglass  Welch, 


a  syndicated  columnist  with  the  i 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  An-  ; 
other  son,  Stuart  Wadsworth  I 
Welch,  died  in  1964  after  a  | 
career  with  the  San  Francisco 
.\eirs-Call  Bulletin. 

*  *  *  I 

Faye  McBeatii,  83,  a  niece  of 
Lucius  W.  Nieman  and  one  of  , 
the  principal  shareholders  in  the 
.Milwaukee  Journal  Co.;  June  7.  ; 

«  «  « 

WiLLiA.M  L.  Powers,  69,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  i 
Younffstou'n  (O.)  \’indicator;  \ 
lawyer  and  college  professor; 
June  6. 

*  *  « 

Walter  A.  Wilson,  76,  travel  i 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin;  onetime  business  manager 
of  the  A'orristou'n  (Pa.)  Times- 
Herald;  recently. 

«  *  « 

Harold  F.  Weller,  sports 
writer  for  Los  .\ngeles  news¬ 
papers;  advertising  manager 
for  automobile  firms;  editor  of 
the  .Albany  (Calif.)  Tiynes  after 
working  14  years  for  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer; 
May  31. 

*  *  * 

Percy  J.  Campbell,  69,  a  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  for  30 
years;  iMay  25. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOl  NCKMKM 
Meirspaper  Appraisers 
appraisals  for  E-STATE.  TAX. 

partnership. ■  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehhiel,  Bo.\  Norton.  Kansas. 

Aeuspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
^9y  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

NEWSPAPER  SALE.^-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  ami  Euuipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  BaH),  Dial  (»<Mt  5*2-451 1 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburi?,  S.C.  29301 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  L.awrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

ARIZONA  AND  WE.STERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker.  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St..  Mesa,  Ariz., 
S5201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  proi>erties-  sale  or  purchase. 
Ilixie  Newspajiers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

WnSTBRN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newsp.aper  Pror>erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


^NOl  NCKMKNTS 

Meiespaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
thiit  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1*9.  Mt.  I’leasant,  Mich.  4**5* 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  License*!  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

The  DIAL  .Agency.  1503  Nazareth.  , 
Kalamazoo.  .Mich.  )900I.  Ph.:  349-7422.  ! 
“America's  .rrl  Newspaper  Broker." 

R.  K.  T.  LAR.SON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years’  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspaiiers.  911  Westover 
-Ave..  Norfolk.  Virginia.  235<i7. 

Dial  (7031  627-7097  or  fil.'i-7*16 

THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  max¬ 
imum  security  anil  extra  transfer  serv-  j 
ices.  Newsiiaiier  Si  rvice  Company.  Inc.,  j 
has  l>e<-n  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  better  newspajiers. 
P.O.  Dr.  1242*,  Panama  City,  Fla.  ' 


.\eu'spaper  Consultants 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Blilg., 
GreenslKjro.  N.  C.  27401 

ObTSET  CONVERSION  can  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Get  expert  advice.  Write  Vic 
Leiker,  Tabloid  Litho. ,  Box  177,  Gar- 
wixsl,  N.J.  07027. 


_  .ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeu'spapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

HIwART  ATTACK— SAtTHFICE ! 
Money-making  business  including  two 
weeklies.  Gross  $60M  :  sell  $50M  ;  $10M 
down.  Letterpress.  Zone  3.  Box  718, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CULVER  (IND.)  WEEKLY:  also 
shopper:  w/without  plant.  J.  Cleve¬ 
land.  Culver  Press  (AC  219)  842-3377. 

DAILY  —  ZONE  9 
PUBLISHER  RETIRING.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  aggressive  ownership  to 
continue  development  of  major  news¬ 
paper  in  desirable  growth  area.  $200.- 
000  cash  down.  Box  996,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SO.  CALIF.  WEEKLY  GROUP.  Ideal 
location — gre.at  potential.  $75,000  down. 
Box  1013.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  SHOPPER,  New  England 
area.  Gross  $30M  yearly.  Other  inter¬ 
ests.  Excellent  potential.  Box  1016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
High  retail  sales.  Vigorous  iiublisher 
could  increase  present  $79. Olio  gross. 
Letterpress.  Pros|>erous  farm  area. 
Only  $22,000  down.  This  is  a  builder’s 
opiKirtunity  1  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
-Anaheim,  Calif.  92*06. 

NAnONAL  CAPITAL  AREA  weekly. 
.*150.000  annual  volume.  Reasonable 
l>rire-  terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington. 
D.  C.  20004. 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Well-e<iuii)|ieil  offset-letterpress  combi- 
n.'ition  shoii,  near  recreational  areas, 
yet  f:irm  and  industrial  area:  climate 
exceptional.  Man  and  wife  team  now 
taking  $ll,7o(f  income.  Gross  $36,ooo. 
Priceil  at  $30,000  for  quick  action; 
only  $*.000  <lown.  This  one  will  sell 
quickly!  Hurry!  Jos.  .A.  Snyiler,  N*  ws- 
|ia|ier  Broker,  2231  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
•Anaheim,  Calif.  92*06. 


Publications  For  Sale 

LEADING  ALA.SKAN  TRAVEI.GUIDE 
publication.  Contains  aflvertising:  es¬ 
tablished  business.  Offers  excellent 
earning  potential  for  someone  with 
sales  and  publications  experience  who 
is  able  to  travel.  Box  991,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Meivspapers  Wanted  j 

WANTED:  NEWSPAPER  LLSTINIiS 
Wo  have  inquiries  for  newsiaqiers  lo¬ 
cated  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  We  have 
sold  four  of  our  first  five  listings  this 
year.  We  have  active  clients  for  all 
sizes  of  newspai)ers.  Our  20  years’  ac-  I 
tive  service  is  your  guarantee  for  iiuick  j 
action.  Jo.seph  A.  Snyder.  Newspiqier  ] 
Broker.  2234  E.  Ripmneya  Dr..  An:i-  I 
heim.  Calif.  92*o6.  (AC  7141  ,533-1:161.  j 
day  or  night. 


MACHINKKY  &  SUPPl-lKS 

Composing  Room 

NEW  PHOTON  COLD-TYPE  & 
GOSS  OFFSET  EQUIPMENT 

releases  modem  composing 
room  equipment  of 
DennxTat  Publi-shing  Co., 
Sedalia,  Missouri 
Release  Pate  July  First 

2  LinotyiK*  Comuts 
Linotyi)e  Models  29,  30,  31,  33,  3' 
Ludlow  No. *8  1019  &  113tM» 
Motlern  Ludlow  mats  in  series 
Elrod  No.’s  K-Sofi-G  &  F-.'llT.K 
with  extensive  mold  layout 
'?  Hammond  Glider  saws 
Wesel  electric  proof  »)r€ss 
Nolan  proof  press  No.  3 
Hamilton  electric  pajfe  cabinet 
Photo-Lathe  No.  157-PL-lA 
Carlson  shell  plate  finisher 
Morrison  sUijr  stripper 
Hamilton  stetd  cabinets 
ami  6-foot  makeup  tables 
Persona!  iitspection  {niited 
TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  Im. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  III.  6n6r»7 

LINOTYPE  COMET  ,300.  c:3l9.'. 
with  brand  new  TOU  and  Perforator, 
mat  <letector,  automatic  pi  stacker,  all 
electrical  devices.  Will  sacrifice.  Cos¬ 
mos  Press.  143  W*.  20  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10011.  (212)  CH  3-1402. 

FOR  SALE 

3  Pair  of  Ju.*«towriters  in  excellent 
condition 

2  Repnxlucers  with  lO-pt,  Hookface 
and  I  with  S-pt.  Galvin 

3  12-pt.  Recorders  (1)  with  Re-Punch 
1  Varityper  in  jroo<l  working  condition 

w  9  ly|»e  fonts 

I  Strip  Printer  (hardly  use«l)  w  12 
type  fonts  and  12  rolls  of  paper 
Stratford  News,  Stratford.  Conn.  06497 
(AC  203)  37?^.732n 

RANGEMASTER 

Model  36  2-72  2-90  mixer  with 

4  wide  auxiliary  mags., 
S#  59529.  Saw,  quadder,  blower, 
feeder,  elec,  pot  and  6  mokl 
discs. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotyi)e — Intertype- -Ludlows 
FRINTCRAFT  REPRESF-NTATIVES 
'.36  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  19067 

3  TTS  FAIRCHILD  PEFORATORS 
$1,200  each.  Excellent  condition.  Reply 
to:  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Burnett 
Road,  Chicopee,  Mass.  01021. 


1  Miseellanmtus  Machinery 

(AC-  il  l)  .>.43-1.161,  I  ^ 

LAST  WEEK  OF  LIQUIDATION 

-  2— G2.2  Intertypes,  St’s  12313-13490 

.NKW.SPAPEK  .SKIIVICKS  with  automatic  quadders,  Mohr  saws, 

— — - -  elec,  pot,  1 — 72  and  I — 90  channel  mag- 

\eifspaper-Joh  Shop  Printing  azine  . $1760.00  ea. 

- - - - - -  12  fonts  mats,  18,  24,  30,  36  and 

N.Y.C.  NEWSPAPE’R  FACILITIES  . $60.00  ea. 

Modern  newspaper  printing  plant.  2  Model  "E”  Elrod,  #F4432E.  elec.  pot. 

Units  Goss  Universal  Rotary  press  1  12  molds  . $1500.00 

with  Vj  and  U  folder.  R.ated  46.0(10  |  1 2— Lower-split  72  channel  magazines 
per  hour  straiKht.  32  page.  Foundn-  ,  .$30.00  ea. 

tion  and  pit  n<laptable  to  5  units,  J'O  1  —  -  .  **  *  *'^  ^ 

paxes.  All  neoeesary  stereotyi^e  equip-  ^  2-Ton  Kemp  Immersion-type  gas  f'lj' 
ment  Including  Goss  Plate  Perfector.  motorized  pump  connected  to 

Available  for  relocation  or  present  loca-  Wood  ^ony  Autoplate,  cun’od  plate 

tion  with  lease.  Box  917.  E<litor  &  caster  and  finisher,  vacuum  back 
Publisher.  ....$1500.00 

Model  325G  Vandercook  electric  proof 

; - - - — ^  press,  full  p.age  25.\27  . $1600.00 

'tgineers  Goss  Model  45R  mat  roller,  12-spee<I 

- - -  - $1800.00 

sss  Installation  Misc.  chases,  galley  cabinets,  turtles, 

RIN(7 — TRUCKING  routers,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 

ir'MASON'*lNC  I  Retresentative  on  premises 

rth  Street  ’  '  CORN  BELT  PUBLISHER.S,  INC. 

V.  Y.  11231  226  St.  Clair  Avenue 

tekson  2-6105  East  St.  Louis.  Illinois  62201 
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Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — Worlil  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MA.SON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


M.UHINERY  &  SL  PPLIES 

Perforator  Tape 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Wanted  to  Buy 


CAREER  OPPORTl  NITIES 

Academic 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3665 
26  E.  Exchanse  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX  S-patre  press, 
year  l!t4G.  AC  motor:  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  Sept.  John  Griffiths  Co.. 
Inc..  420  Le.\inKtun  Ave.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  1(  017. 


‘•PEERLESS  PERFORATOR  TAPE" 
Superior  quality,  priced  no  hifther  than 
ordinary  tapesi  Buff  and  white, 
wide  $.31  per  roll  for  8"  and  $.93 
for  14".  Cartons  only,  F.O.B.  Mill. 
Send  order  now  to: 

AL  Q.  ELLINGTON  ASSOCIATES  j 
Box  2811,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35212  ! 


Presses  &  Machinery 

t)-L"NIT  SCOTT  high-speed  press.  Dou-  i 
ble  3  to  2  Folder.  Full  width  all  re-  I 
versible.  21  Cj"  cut-off.  with  stereo, 
spare  |>Hrts,  extra  drive  motor.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Sale  or  lease  with  some 
volume.  am])le  space.  2  ilocks.  Versatile 
press  from  all  black  to  4  colors  both 
sides.  Ideal  for  comics,  circulars,  or 
newspaiiers.  I'.O.  Ho.x  2IX.  North  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  U1S45.  (AC  617)  6S.'i-.512!<: 
eves.  475-46S4. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

HOE  (XILORMATIC  PRE^SS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22% — Double  Folder— Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS -(1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Ck>lor  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  P'ormer — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23-9, '16 — Color  Cylinder— 3 
Reverses — Double  Balloon  Folder — AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTIFRICTION 
22%— 5  Units— 1  Folder— ( 1939)— 3 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) —  j 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


24-Page  Duplex  , 
Tubular  Press 

with  full  4-page  Color  Hump  j 
Reversed  *2  Unit  on  Hump  and 
#2  Unit,  Color  fountains  and 
compensators  for  color  from  i 
any  unit.  Special  Micarta  Drive 
and  Slip  Gears;  V-Block  brakes,  I 
many  other  extras. 

Two  to  One  Model 
Outstanding  Condition 

AVAILABLE  JAN.  1,  1968 

IVith  or  Without 
Stereo  Equipment 

Phone  303-212-5050  Collect 

Or  Write  Preston  Walker 
WALKER  INVESTMENT  CO., 
P.O.  Box  687 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  81501 


24  PP.  SCYITT  PRESS.  23A"  cutoff, 
double  color  hump,  quarter  folder.  ; 
quick  lockup  cylinders,  -fg"  plates,  runs  i 
beautiful  4  color  circulars,  ideal  for  I 
small  daily  or  central  plant  for  week¬ 
lies  This  press  now  in  storage  with 
every  piece  including  frames  and  cyl-  | 
inilers  on  skids  or  wheels.  Bargain 
priced  to  save  storage  bill.  We'll  load 
it  on  your  trucks  free.  Contact  Press, 
l20  N.  Main  Street,  East  St.  Louis, 
111.  (618)  271-1480. 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLE'X  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
mcxlel,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  coolerl  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"NetvsCapcr  Equipment  Dealer" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif.  | 

DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  in 
24-Page  Press  Frames 
Folder,  Heavy  Duty 
V2  &  Va  Page  Folds 
Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexingrton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters — Color  Stripers — 4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PETE  STEREO — 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  (Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page— 22% — Color  Cylinder— '4  and 
Vi  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — CTiases — Goss  45  VV 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate  j 
I  — Sta-Hi  Master  Router.  ' 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks— with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


GO.SS  SUBURBAN  (1963> 

4  Units — 16  pages- 22% — (i  and  *4 
FoMer — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590  | 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  24- 
pago  press — 6  units.  Currently  printing 
5S.M  weekly.  Upper  and  lower  folders 
C/j  and  *4  fold).  Self-contained  paper- 


Balloon  Former.  Available  Sept.  18,  '67. 
Write  to:  Tom  Bennett.  Gen.  Mgr., 
j  Maqnificat,  531  Virginia  St.,  Buffalo, 
'  N.Y.  14202,  or  call  collect  (716)  854- 
I  2354. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  "as  is"  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  arrite  or  eall: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
(Since  1910) 

1720  (Therry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  BA  1-9060 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  17,  1967 


LATE  MODE-L  VARITYPE  Headliner 
and  plastic  Headliner  fonts:  also  used 
Friden  Justowriter.  Box  951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS  j 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


USED  4X5  PHOTO  ENLARGER: 
also  handling  smaller  negatives.  Lau¬ 
ren  Ashley  Smith,  407  Wilson  Bldg., 
Clinton,  Iowa  52732. 


4  OR  6-UNIT  OFFSET  PRESS 
In  good  condition :  color  controls.  By 
mid-Aug.  Box  890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  BUY  OR  TRADE:  Have  Ludlow 
2t653I,  gas  jK>t :  need  electric.  Will  buy 
or  trade  i)ot  or  entire  machine.  Bill 
Jolie.  Pro«luction  Supt.,  The  Florence 
Times,  Florence.  Ala.  35630. 


FULL-TIME  MALE  OR  FEMALE  ad¬ 
viser  to  indeiiendent  student  newapai>er 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Salary  maximum  $7400  with  opis>rtun- 
ity  for  part-time  graduate  study.  In- 
iiuiries  and/or  resumes  imme<liately  to: 
John  D.  Vairo,  216  Carnegie  Bbig.. 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  (AC  814) 
>6.5-6.597. 


Administrative 


CALIFORNIA  MAN.AGEMENT  MAN! 
Enthusiastic,  energetic  and  knowle<lge- 
able  in  revenue  producing  areas.  Bear¬ 
ish  anil  dogmatic  with  costs.  Complete 
cxiierience,  eilucation,  family,  salary 
progressions  and  exiiectations  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  1060.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION ! 


Exiierienceil  publisher  to  take  charge  of 
an  establisheii  weekly.  Opi>ortunity  to 
lease,  buy  all  or  iMtrt  on  suitable  terms. 
Ideal  project  for  male  female  team. 


LUDLOW  with  electric  pot.  late  moilel  !  Contact:  Philip  Maimone.  212  Hooper 
and  30  fonts  mats:  Elroil  Mixiel  K  and 

10  molds;  Remelt  electric  1000-lb.  fur-  I  Ave..  Toms  River,  N.  J  08753,  or  call 
nace  and  water-oooleil  mold.  Bo.x  1037,  1 

Editor  &  Publisher.  (AC  201)  244-2.500. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

i  Name -  1 

p  Address -  1 

i  City -  I 

1  State - Zip  Code -  1 

I  By -  I 

5  Classification _  1 

I  Copy -  I 

I - ! 


%  □  AMign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally  g 

5  To  Run;  Times  Till  Forbidden  i 

g  Mail  to:  g 

g  tOITOR  4  PUSLISHU  •  US  Third  Amm*  •  New  Terh.  New  Terh  ISSU  I 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Ailminisiralive 

Assort  ATM  tN  ASST.  MANAttEK 
New  KnLrlanii  revrional  assi»cljition  has 
<>l>eninvr  for  a  traint*e  with  a  (Jejrree  in 
In<lLj>tri:il  H«‘lation>  or  reiaUn!  aral  some 
experience.  Will  have  Uah  lalMir  ap«!  as- 
siK’ialion  <luties.  <iual.ficat'ons  in 

full  in  first  letter.  NKW  KNCiLAND 
UAIl.Y  NKVVSI’APKH  ASSOC  lATION. 
Hm.  "liT.  34ti  Main  St..  Worcester, 
Mass. 

THUIVIN'Ci  WKKKLY  in  Zone  1  nee«1s 
hardworking  man  f<»r  .Advert isinj;  Man- 
;ijrer  and  jreneral  a4lministralion. 
I*r«*ven  suhurhan  neu>pa|»er  sellinvr  a 
must.  .Minimum  salary:  >^li  .non.  Semi 
resume  anjl  initline  o.‘  a  pr<ivfram  of 
actitm  t<»:  M.  L.  Ftetslman.  .■>.">  West 
llth  St..  New  Yolk.  N.  Y.  Inoil. 


i-irrulalttnt 


CIRCULATION  MGR. 

wanted  for  IS.OOft  Indiana  daily.  Fine 
opportunity  for  man  now  running  de¬ 
partment  on  ‘-mail,  i  pa'«  r.  or  irj  man 
on  larger  paper  who  wants  to  move  up. 
Should  be  individual  with  midwest 
backKround.  E.vcellent  salary,  top 
fringes,  I)est  community  to  live  in. 
Must  ije  able  to  take  full  charge. 
Write  full  details  sivinjt  experience, 
background,  etc.,  to  Box  955,  Editor  & 
IMjhlisher.  .\il  r.-plies  will  he  held 
strictly  confidential. 

MOVE  UP  TO  CM  with  small  offset 
daily.  Area  4.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  950. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

CM  for  growing  offset  semi-weekly  in 
suburban  I/os  .Anireles.  Need  man  with 
ABC  experience  to  handle  over  30M 
paid  and  volunfnrv  pay  distribution. 
Incentive  pay.  Would  consider  younif  | 
assistant  seekine  responsibility.  Box  ; 
1002,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

HOME  PELIVERV  MANAGER—  i 
Morning  daily;  over  2,000  carrier  boys,  j 
E.xtensive  promotion  program.  Send 
complete  resume  including  present  sal-  ; 
ary  and  references.  Bo.x  1029,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  j 

riKrULATlON-TRAKKIC  MAN  al.le  ' 
to  ojierate  uniijue  sales  ami  distribution  | 
system.  | 

If  you’re  hsiking  for  a  jnb  with  a  news- 
|Kij»er  just  starting  out.  bucking  a  m<>- 
no|>oly,  thriving  on  the  Hig  Story,  with 
headlines  that  sell  wherever  YOU  pul 
it  a  n«-wspaper  right  out  of  the  2c»’s 
ami  Jlo’s.  write: 

Publisher.  Tran  McGovern 
MINNEAPOLIS  OAILV  AMEKICAN 
Box  729.  M inneairtilis.  Minn.  .7.7410 


( .  /  a  ssi  fi  Cl!  .1  d  ter  I  isi  n  fx 

CLASsSIFIEl)  AI)  MANAGER— Mush¬ 
rooming  department  sorely  nee<ls  the 
eadeiship  of  an  ex|>erience<l,  aggres- 
?.tve  manager.  E&tablishe<l  100.000  cir¬ 
culation  suburban  weekly  classifie<l  me- 
<liuin.  Growth  market.  Sobd  opportun¬ 
ity!  Box  924,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


IHsplay  Adt'eriisittf: 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

Excellent  op|K>rtunity  for  salesman 
looking  for  an  oi>ening  with  a  future. 
Progressive  newspa|»er — the  l>est  gei*- 
graphic  location  in  America.  Excellent 
fringes.  Contact :  P.  S.  Casali,  .'San¬ 
dusky  Register.  Sandusky,  Ohio  44^70 

AGGRESSIVE  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
with  management  abilities.  Must  be  a 
leader  with  drive,  enthusiasm  and 
ideas,  able  to  inspire  staff  for  greater 
results.  Fifteen  (15)  paper  chain,  area 
5.  Salary  open  plus  incentives.  Send 
resume,  compensation  desired,  lay-out 
samples  and  availability,  first  letter. 
0)nfidential  to  Publisher,  Peacock 
Newspai>ers.  2319  Milwaukee  Avenue. 
Chicago,  Ill.  60647. 


(.Iassifi4*d  Adverlisinf:  ; 

TWO  CLASSIFIKi>  SALESMEN  nee«i- 
ti\  at  once  by  Klo:*i«ia  ilailies.  Will  Ite 
fust  in  line  fi»r  a-sl>lant  managership, 
with  future  Lu*  hanl  worker  assure4l: 
will  share  out>itle  sales  resjHUisibirty 
with  manager  ;im!  «»n4‘  salesman.  Ex¬ 
cellent  and  nat'onrilly  known  cfimpany 
offering  many  employee  l»etiefits  and 
excellent  growth  «niU'ntiaI.  Salary 
l»ends  upon  «*\i»erien<e.  other  factois. 
All  in4|uiri«s  kept  cf»nfiderit  ial.  ('on- 
tact:  .Jf»hn  Richets»»n,  Sun.  (ijiinesv'lle. 
Floriila  .'52601,  Ph.  :  i.\(‘  901i  372-1222 
H<»b  Ilijghe>.  Loflger.  Lakeland.  Flor- 
Mia  3;>02.  Ph.:  (A(  '13i  6^6-11.71. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
notrh.  ambit  lous  li  splay  advert  is Yig 

laytajt  man.  Daily  paper  in  Pacific 
Northwest  20.t»oo  <'ircijlat ion  publishing 
2oti  pages  weekly.  Only  experience*! 
man  to  l^e  con.sidere<i,  prefer  age 
bracket  of  27-3.7.  must  furnish  clean 
bill  t»f  health  with  physical  examlna- 
to>n  re*iuire4l.  This  <»pening  offers  top 
pay.  Umus.  me<lical  ;.nd  life  insurance 
plan.  |K*ns  on  and  pn.fit  sharing  plan. 
Substjintial  gn»wth  confronts  commun¬ 
ity  and  the  newspapr-^r  so  we  are  ex¬ 
panding  our  staff.  .Moving  ex|K‘nse  al¬ 
lowance  prf>vide«l,  .-Ml  reid’es  in  8trl<*’- 
est  of  ctjnfalence.  Box  1033,  E<iitor  & 
Publisher. 


AN  ex(t:ptional  opportunity 

The  New  Britain  Herald  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  oiiening  for  an  advertising  dis¬ 
play  salesman  with  newspaper  atlver-  I 
tising  e\|>erience. 

New  Britain  is  a  gocnl  place  to  live,  I 
locate*!  half-way  Itetween  Btiston  and  i 
New  Y’ork.  It  is  the  live,  pros|)erou8, 
growing,  Hanlware  City  of  the  World,  J 
the  home  of  Centra!  Connecticut  State 
('ollege,  with  its  own  symphony  or-  . 
chestra.  a  top  flight  art  museum  and  I 
excellent  shopping  facilities.  I 

The  Herab!  is  a  lively,  award  winning  I 
evening  newspaijer  wdth  a  growing 
circulation  of  more  than  33.0t»0.  We 
j  offer  you  salary,  plus  a  rewarding 
j  monthly  l>onus  plan,  plus  mileage, 

{  plus  a  congenial  staff,  plus  a  mo<]ern 
I  building  and  excellent  employe  bene- 
{  fits. 

!  Area  1  and  2  applicants  preferre*!.  All 
;  replies  will  l>e  strictly  confidential, 
i  Write  or  phone  to<lay:  Lindsley  Well¬ 
man,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Herald,  New 
I  Britain,  Conn.,  06050.  (AC  203)  225- 
I  4601.  I 

j  WE  NEED  A  HUSTLER  ! 

1  for  directing  local  advertising  depart- 
ipent  of  large  Michigan  weekly.  Pleas-  ' 
ant  community — youthful  management 
and  staff.  Will  pay  $8,000  for  man  with 
creative  ideas  and  organizational  tal¬ 
ents.  Give  references,  background, 
when  writing.  Box  965,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

]  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  After- 
I  ntMm  daily.  65b0  circulation.  Prefer  col- 
j  lege  training,  5  years*  experience.  City 
1  al>out  8.000;  modern  plant.  Bryan 
'  (Ohio)  Times.  (AC  419)  636-1111. 

AGGRE.'^SIVE  AD  DIRECTOR.  exporU 
ence<l  an*l  welI-roun<le*l  in  daily  news- 
pai»er  a<lvertising:  strong  on  training 
.•in<l  organizational  proceilures.  Age  35 
to  45.  We  offer  an  excellent  future  to 
j  one  who  can  meet  our  standards.  Zone 
3.  liesume  re<iuested  in  detail.  Refer- 
1  ences.  .\11  replies  strictly  confi*lential. 
i  Box  1028,  Blit*)r  &  Publisher. 


Display  Adrertisiufs 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 
At  least  two  years’  exi>crience  neces¬ 
sary.  preferably  in  <omi>etitive  fiebl. 
St.  Louis  and  nearby  Illinois  suburban 
newspai>er  group  of  10  weeklies.  Com- 
I>letely  nuMlern  computerize*!  offset 
plant.  (t*>ss  Urbanite  Press.  Please 
state  present  salary  and  salary  desire*!. 
Three  men  nee<le*l.  Exceptional  <Tp|)or- 
tunity  f*)r  y*>ung  or  mature  atlvertising 
salesmen.  JOURN.AL  an*l  STAR 
NEWSP.XPERS.  1471  Ho<liamont.  St. 
lv*>uis.  M*>.  63112.  (AC  3141  CO  1-1111. 


AI)VERTISIN(;  SALESMEN.  retail 
;in*l  class'fie*).  f*>r  *laily  new.spa|>ers  in 
E&P  Zones  .7,  7  an*l  8.  Sen*!  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In- 
Ian*!  I>aily  I*ress  Assn.,  100  West  Mon- 
r*K\  (*hicag*).  III.  60603. 


ADVERTISING  MANA(iER 
A.  challenging  opportunity  for  the  top 
man  presently  with  a  small  ])aiM‘r,  or 
the  cr2  man  from  larger  ])aiK?r  to  \)e 
a*lvertising  manager  of  a  n:iti*>nal  asso- 
ciati*>r4’s  monthly  magazine  having 
highest  «iuaiity  anti  largest  circulation 
in  its  fiel*l.  I>ocate*l  m  Washingt*)n.  1). 
('..  this  young  ]>ublicati*>n  is  growing 
an*!  has  bright  future  f*>r  right  man. 
Full  resume  t*i  Box  1068,  E*lit*>r  & 
Publisher. 


('AREER  IN  BROADCASTING,  offered 
to  highly-(|ualifie*l  newspa|.er  space  ■ 
salesman.  We  can  train  you  in  br*)a*l- 
casting  if  y*m’re  well  traine*!  in  news- 
paper  selling.  We  are  a  large  br*>a<l- 
cjisting  group  with  fl*>urishing  televi-  I 
si*»n  an*l  ra*li*»  pr*>!.eities  on  the  east 
an*!  west  ctHLSt.  Openings  exist  l)ecause 
*»f  expansi*m.  Comj.any  isdicy  is  t*» 
pnmiote  fn.m  within.  We  have  just 
prom*»te<l  two  men  to  managers.  No  1 
limit  (»n  earnings.  Y*>u’re  not  tie*l  t*>  a 
fixetl  salary,  n*>r  are  you  fr*»zen  for  ' 
years.  If  y*>u  like  to  sell  -ytni’ll  *Io  well. 
Here’s  your  chance  to  get  inl*>  a  real 
gr*»wth  intlustry.  B*>x  1042,  E<litor  &  • 
Publisht'r.  1 


Display  Adrertisiiifc 

SEASONED  RETAIL  SALESMAN 
neetle*!  by  expansion-min*le<l  7800  circ, 
l*>wa  *laily.  Salary  nn*l  incentive  con.- 
mensurate  with  ex!»erience  an*l  proven 
pr*>duction.  Write  Box  lO.iN.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN-Exi>eri- 
ence  preferre*!  or  current  gra*luate  of 
Sch*K)l  of  Journalism.  (i*hmI  salary  an*l 
Ismuses.  working  c*>n*lItIons.  fringe 
benefits.  J.  C.  Phillips,  News-HeraUl, 
Borger,  Tex.  79007. 

AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER  f*tr  news- 
paper  just  starting  *)ut  in  July  an*I 
bucking  a  m*>n*)p*>ly  in  an  area  where 
major  a*lverlisers  have  l>een  sewe*l  up 
f*»r  30  years.  Virgin  territory!!! 

If  y*)u  want  in  on  the  ground  floor, 
write: 

Publisher,  Fran  McG*>vern 
MINNEAPOLIS  DAILY  AMERICAN 
Box  729,  Minnea|H>lis.  Minn.  .75440 

RETAIL  MANAGER 
Recent  i.romotions  have  dev**l*>|>e*l  an 
opening  for  the  right  man  t*>  lea*l  <Hir 
3('-man  retail  a*lvertising  stalf.  Cur¬ 
rently  we  are  22n*l  in  the  evening  fiel*l 
in  retail  advertising  volume  and  are 
jimbitiouK  to  g*i  higher. 

Our  man  will  have  maturity  c*)mbine*l 
with  y*)uthful  vigor:  he  will  have  a 
s*)li*l  background  in  n<wspa|>er  a«lver- 
tising.  We  are  l*H)king  for  outstanding 
skills  in  managing  others,  in  a*iminis- 
trati*>n  and  in  creative  selling. 

We  are  a  rapi*Uy-gro\ving  evening 
newspaper  just  acn»ss  the  river  fnun 
“Fun  City.”  You  can  live  nn*l  work  in 
a  suburUin  c*)mmunity  an*l  have  all 
the  a*lvantages  of  l>eing  *)nly  half-an- 
hour  fi*>m  N.Y.(\  Excellent  salary  plus 
outsti. riding  extras  which  include  pr*>fit- 
sharing.  Write  full  <iualifications,  sal¬ 
ary  nee*ls  !*>: 

Personnel  I)irect*»r 
THE  HACKENSACK  RECORD 
1.70  River  St.,  Hackensack.  N.J.  07602 


Experienced  Newspaper 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

A  large  Central  New  York  daily  newspaper  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  retail  advertising  salesman  with  at  least  2 
years’  experience.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
man. 

Starting  salary  commensurate  with  experience,  plus 
bonus  incentive.  New  plant  in  process  of  building.  All 
replies  strictly  confidential.  Send  resume  to 

Box  1000,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTLSING  WOMAN! 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING! 
Exi)erienre<l  in  display  or  classified 
sales  and  layouts.  Good  sfartinK  salary 
plus  commission.  Offset  .5-day  a  week 
daily  in  mining,  ranching  area  of 
Northern  Nevada.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  one  of  the  country’s  most 
propressive  newsi)ai)er  rhains.  Openinc 
is  imme»liate.  Write  or  phone:  Tad 
Gunn.  General  Manager.  HumI)oldt 
St.ar,  Winnemucca.  Ncv.ada  89445. 

(AC  702)  623-2.508. 

"WHERE  THE  ACTION  I.S" 
Immcliate  opening  for  self-starter  on 
23.000  daily  in  southern  university 
community.  Join  staff  of  six  experi¬ 
enced  men  :  t)eKinner  consiilered.  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Contact:  L.  Hadley. 
The  Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
22901. 


ENERGETIC  EDITOR  WANTED  for 
progressive  community  weekly  and  to 
help  edit  farm  pa|>ers.  Can  pay  rea- 
son.'ibly  well  but  not  falmlously.  Excel¬ 
lent  schcad  and  working  conditions; 
Rotary  letten.ress.  Small  town  near 
Indianapolis.  Eastern  Indiana  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  27  N.  Jefferson,  Knightstown, 
Ind.  46148. 

EIDITOR — Major  publisher  of  prestige 
l>eriodicals  and  liooks  offers  unique  op¬ 
portunity  on  one  of  its  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Publication  enjoys  six-figure  cir¬ 
culation  among  discerning,  highly-edu- 
cate<i  professionals.  Salary  to  $20,000. 
Unsurpassed  fringes.  Ideal  environ¬ 
ment.  N.Y.C.  area.  F'ull  details  to  Box 
968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  male  re¬ 
porter  wanted.  Prefer  someone  from 
midwest.  Good  chance  to  move  up  from 
smaller  newspaper.  Write:  Nate  Udit- 
sky.  Pekin  Daily  Times.  Pekin,  Illinois 


IF  YOU  LOVE  THE  NEWSPAPER 
game,  if  you  can  convey  this  love  to 
your  readers,  and  if  you're  looking  for 
an  outlet  in  which  to  express  yourself, 
don't  make  a  move  until  you  contact 
us.  Our  uninhibite<i  daily  offers  free¬ 
dom,  challenge,  resiionsibility,  fun,  and 
above-average  pay  to  the  right  man  or 
woman  in  our  #2  news  spot.  College 
grad  with  some  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume,  references  to:  Commer- 
cial-Review,  Portland,  Indiana  47371. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  WEEKLY 
chain  has  opening  for  e<litor.  Must  be 
able  to  produce  goo<l  copy  for  national 
and  state  award-winning  papers.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  the  keynote  here.  Excellent  fringe 
braefits.  Box  902.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  general  assignment.  Ex- 
l>erienced  or  qualifietl  beginners.  $100- 
$125  per  week.  The  Daily  News, 
Greenville.  Mich.  48838. 
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CAKEEK  OPPORTUMTIES 

Fd  it  (trial 


CAREER  OPPOKTIMTIES 

EdiUtrial 


CAREER  OPPORTIMTII^  CAREER  OPPORTIMTIES 
KdiUiritd  Editorial 


EDITOR-REPOKTER  to  handle  top 
editorial  position  on  award-winnint:, 
rapidly-growing  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  weekly.  Plenty  of  work — plenty 
of  reward  for  an  energetic,  exiierienced 
man.  Send  background.  Box  954,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  PAPER  seeks  two 
good  general  assignment  rei>orters. 
College  degree  retiuired.  Exiierience 
preferred  but  not  necessary  to  qualify. 
Top  salary — liberal  fringes — 37**  hour 
week.  Box  987.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  NEWSMAN  with  3  to  5 
years’  of  experience  for  a  morning  and 
Sunday  Newspaiier  in  Kentucky.  Good 
starting  salary  with  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  splendid  working  conditions. 
Please  write  to  Box  945,  Bklitor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER  for  leading  Sunday  newspa- 
Iter  rotogravure  magazine.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  full  details,  background. 
ext>erience,  clips,  etc.  Salary  open. 
Box  959,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HEY  TIGER! 


(no  pussycats,  please) 

The  most  aggressive  news  team  in 
Northern  Ohio  nee<ls  two  hustling  bu¬ 
reau  men  (or  gais)  capabie  of  handl¬ 
ing  bianket  coverage  in  lake  front 
cities.  Ambition  more  imix>rtant  than 
exi)erienre,  Cali  or  write  Managing 
Editor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

We  need  a  person  ready  to  step  into 
the  mure  responsible  duties  of  directing 
others  and  supply  ideas  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  a  daily  newspaiier  in  a  pros- 
Iierous  Eastern  city  with  hometown 
pride  and  metropolitan  interests. 

He'li  work  aiong  side  the  city  editor 
who  insists  on  high  quality  writing, 
editing  and  display  ;  he’ll  share  a  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  our  news  report  is  complete,  alert 
and  interesting;  he'll  have  a  college 
degree,  exiierience  as  a  weekly  editor, 
or  reporter  or  copy  erlitor  on  a  small 
daily,  and  high  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  standards. 

Write  in  detail  telling  us  what  you 
have  done,  can  do  and  what  you’re 
worth.  Bo.x  988,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out  j 
stall  on  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170,- 
(iliO.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  gradu.ate  preferred.  \ 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person-  ' 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving  i 
full  details  of  experience.  I 

SALEM,  OHIO.  NEWS  has  City  Hall  I 
lieat  open  for  young,  aggressive  re- 
IKirter.  Best  working  conditions  in  fine 
community.  Write:  R.  L.  Dean,  Editor.  ; 


OPPORTUNITY  I 

We  offer  opportunity  of  learning,  re- 
siionsibility,  and  advancement.  We 
nee<l  a  young  man  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  who  will  become  our  Assistant 
City  Editor.  We  are  a  mid-west  offset 
daily  in  the  Milwaukee-Chicago  area. 
Our  paper  is  growing  in  a  growing 
market,  and  we  are  intereste<l  in  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  develop 
ideas.  Salary  is  open — but  will  pay  at 
least  $140  to  start,  plus  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  right  man 
to  take  hold  and  go  places!  Reply  to  , 
Box  980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  UNLIMITED 
Illness  and  the  draft  are  putting 
squeeze  on  expanding  news  operation 
on  one  of  upstate  New  York’s  most 
aggressive  dailies.  Immediate  openings  ' 
for  reiiorters  who  like  to  dig  and  copy  > 
editors  who  want  to  do  more  than  I 
mark  paragraphs.  Addition  to  .sports  | 
department  also  in  works.  Ability  and  I 
enthusiasm  count  more  than  years  of  : 
experience.  Give  full  details  first  letter. 
Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

THREE  DESK  MEN 
We’d  like  three  tyiies  for  Eastern  met-  ] 
ropolitnn  p.m. :  (1)  an  old  pro  who 
can  do  a  real  job  and  nee<ls  a  raise;  ; 
(2)  a  young  desk  man  who’d  like  to  ' 
get  into  a  bigger  operation  with  more 
opportunity;  (3)  and  one  good  young  I 
reporter  who’d  like  to  try  his  hand  at 
desk  work  on  a  quality  newspaper.  Box 
970,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  top  quality  weekly 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  3.  Fine  com-  j 
liensation,  challenging  work,  real  fu-  | 
ture  with  multi-paper  publisher.  Ter-  , 
rific  opportunity  for  skille<l  pro  or  for 
young  sharp  man  on  the  way  up.  Box 
962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POTENTIAL  SPORTSWRITERS 
IxKik  at  this  all-star  line-up:  William  i 
N.  Wallace,  N.Y.  Times :  Rob  Hoobing, 
S.E..  Boston  Herald:  Dick  Valeriani, 
NBC:  I-ee  Griggs.  Time:  Jack  Dolan, 
ABC  Wide  World  of  Sports.  Just  some 
who  received  their  start  working  in 
siKirts  information  office  at  Yale.  De-  I 
partment  now  has  opening  for  ambi¬ 
tious  young  man,  even  June  graduate, 
who  has  ultimate  future  in  mind.  Good 
starting  salary  for  applicant  who  seeks 
opportunity  galore.  Resume  to  Charles 
Loftus,  Box  402A.  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  06520. 


CITY  EDITOR  nee<le<l  imme<liately  hy 
small  Kansas  daily.  Strong  on  sports, 
local  news.  J-grad  without  experience 
considered.  Box  1027,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Challenging  job  on  | 
fast,  versatile  desk  of  /(one  2  Capital  I 
City  p.m.  $145  to  start  for  5-year  man. 
/\dvar.cement.  raises  according  to  your 
ability.  All  fringes.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Morning  daily  of  just  under  40,000,  lo- 
cateil  in  Zone  5.  Seven-day  nitration,  | 
with  young  aggressive  staff  of  30. 
Strong  on  in-depth  area  coverage.  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  indet>endent  e/litorial  pol¬ 
icy.  Financially  sound.  Excellent  com¬ 
munity. 

To  direct,  coordinate,  and  plan  news 
coverage;  to  assume  responsibilities  of 
administration;  to  generate  ideas  and 
programs  for  growth.  G(H>d  opportunity 
for  profession  il  and  t)ers/)nal  dexelop- 
ment.  The  previous  man  on  the  job  was 
promoted. 

Prefer  J-grad,  age  28  to  36.  Supervis¬ 
ory  experience  necessary.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  broad  background  in  all  phases  of 
newsroom  operation.  Apply  in  confi¬ 
dence  giving  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  information.  Box  1023,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  e<litorial 
staff  of  three  in  eastern  area.  Zone  2. 
Top  price  for  experienced  man.  Write 
fully:  give  references.  Box  994,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN,  with  ex¬ 
perience.  wanted  to  reorganize  and  op¬ 
erate  library  in  Chart  Area  2.  Send 
full  details  to  Box  1024,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
DESKMAN 

New  Sumlay  edition  of  fast-growing 
Southern  daily  has  create/I  need  for  ad¬ 
ditions  to  staff.  Immeiliate  openings  for 
professionally  qualifie/l  people.  GoexI 
pay,  excellent  working  conditions,  usual 
fringe  lienefits.  Airmail  complete  re¬ 
sume  to : 

Personnel  Manager 

ALEXANDRIA  DAILY  TOWN  TALK 
Alexandria,  La.  71301 


NEWS  EDITOR 

wanted  to  function  ns  No.  2  man,  help  i 
direct  staff.  Opixirtunity  for  experi-  ' 
enced  person  to  move  up.  Excellent  city 
of  20,000  fine  staff.  Write  all  details  or  i 
phone  collect  to  Dick  Watts.  Editor, 
Pharos-Tribune  &  Press,  Logansport, 
Ind.  46917.  Phone  (AC  219t  753-7511. 

WE.ST  COAST  FLORIDA  AM  is  seek¬ 
ing  deskmen  and  reiwrters.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  sjilary  re<iuirements.  Box  1008. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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EXPANDING  FLORIDA  AM-PM 
daily  has  oi>€nin{?  for  youn^;.  ambitious 
si>orts  writer  to  cover  major  league 
baseball  training  and  local  sports  all 
tyi>es.  Send  resume  and  salary.  Box 
tOlO.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Challenging  opportunity  for  political 
independent  with  solid  newsroom  and 
e<litorial  page  background,  to  e<lit  40.- 
000  daily  in  midwest  l)ooming  market. 
Excellent  facilities.  Must  have  a<lminis- 
tration  flair,  high  standards,  proven 
ability  to  turn  out  top  pro<luct  ami  lead 
and  inspire  staff.  We  want  vigorous 
editorial  administration.  This  prosper¬ 
ous  newspa|>er  offers  an  exciting  op¬ 
portunity  with  an  excellent  salary  and 
many  benefits.  The  man  we  select  will 
have  authority  to  do  the  job.  Age  3,t  to 
45.  Write  complete  details  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1005,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Challenging  general  as¬ 
signment  spot  on  Zone  2  Capital  City 
p.m.  that  emphasizes  quality  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
now  on  smaller  paper  and  ready  to 
move  up.  Send  complete  resume  and 
some  samples  of  your  work  to  Box  998, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Nee<l  man  to  take 
charge  of  si>orts  department  on  small 
p.m.  daily.  Emphasis  on  local  and  area 
coverage.  Good  city — friendly  people — 
dry  climate.  Send  resume  to:  G^rge 
Prothro,  Managing  E<1.,  Clovis  News- 
Journal,  Clovis,  New  Mex.  88101. 

SPORTS  LAYOUT  MAN— Fast  accu¬ 
rate  and  imaginative  desk  man  to  lay¬ 
out  pages  for  one  of  the  most  sparkling 
siK>rts  sections  in  the  Blast.  Opportunity 
to  do  some  sports  writing,  too.  Send 
complete  resume  and  some  samples  of 
your  work  to  Box  992,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TWO  REPORTERS  WANTED  for 
Zone  2.  a.m.  daily.  At  least  two  years* 
exi>erience,  all  beats.  Willing  to  pay 
top  scale  for  top  men.  Join  us  in  this 
bustling  growing  vacationland  city  of 
180,000  on  the  Great  Ljikes.  Good 
fringes,  38*%  hour  week.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  clips.  Box  1011,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — No  cheerleaders. 
We*re  looking  for  hard-working  young 
starts  e<litor  for  one-man  department 
on  11,000  a.m.  daily.  Must  know  or 
learn  makeup,  be  strong  on  picture  use. 
Apply  by  letter  only.  Dick  Martin, 
Managing  Editor,  Leader-Tribune, 
Marion,  Indiana.  46953. 

SPORTS  WTOTER*S  POSITION  open 
with  prestige  suburban  newspaper 
chain.  Looking  for  young  man  to  as¬ 
sume  resiH>nsibility  for  prep  sports 
lieat  coverage,  general  sports  assign¬ 
ments  as  part  of  4-man  staff  producing 
sections  judge<l  best  in  state.  Expand¬ 
ing  newspai>ers  serve  sports-oriented 
reailership.  Many  company  benefits, 
progressive  ptdicies,  moilern  offices,  at¬ 
tractive  salary  schedule  based  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  Send  resume 
and  sample  clips  to:  Robert  D.  Frisk, 
SiMirts  E<litor:  Paddock  Publications 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights.  Illinois  60006. 

ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Gn>wing  25.000  p.m.  ilaily,  aUmt  to  go 
offset,  nee<ls  wire  <lesk  a.ssistant  as 
copy  eilitor,  for  page  layout  and  to 
swing  into  telegraph  job  two  ilays  a 
wt*ek.  Lively  pa|>er  in  strong  news 
town  with  emphasis  on  quality  heads 
and  imaginative  make-up.  $115  to 
start.  Chart  Area  4.  Box  1070,  B>litor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  employee  publications  of 
major  Midwestern  i>ublic  university. 
Would  have  full  resjionsibility  for  gath- 
i  ering  information,  writing,  and  make- 
I  up.  Please  send  resume,  state  salary  ex- 
l>ectations  in  first  letter.  Box  1061, 
i  ixlitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANDINf;  CHAIN  OF  WEEKLIES 
serving  fast-gn)wing  metro|K)litan  area 
,  neeils  eilifor-writer  to  tliret*t  new  8ul>- 
urban  paper.  Excellent  op|M>rtunity  for 
rwent  J-grad  or  ytning  man  or  woman 
in  <lead-entl  job.  Chart  Area  5.  Box 
.  1031,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  RE.-MIER  —  Competent,  profes¬ 
sional  copy  reader  for  major  morning 
daily  locateil  in  Zone  2,  circ.  over  500,- 
O'lO.  Minimum  of  two  years’  experience. 
Semi  resume  outlining  eilucation,  back¬ 
ground  and  work  exiierience  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  lo65.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  first-rate  Connecticut 
weekly.  Salary  to  $12.<»o().  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  luT2.  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAMILY  LIVIXf;  EDITOR 
Southern  Illiii  'istin 

to  assume  full  responsibility  for  family 
living  staff  an»l  pages.  Should  be  ca|>- 
able  of  continuing  bright  and  imagina¬ 
tive  features  in  this  area.  We  are  not 
interesteil  in  an  old  fashioneil  society 
page.  VV’e  neeil  a  persi>n  who  can  set 
own  page  and  effectively  plan  and  or¬ 
ganize. 

The  pai)er  is  a  growing,  regional  news¬ 
paper  serving  4lis|>erseil  city  area  with 
over  120.000  residents.  Growing  circu¬ 
lation  of  2T,0<K».  (jix)il  college  commun¬ 
ity.  Beautiful  new  plant  and  office. 
Gooil  opjwrtunity  for  advancement. 
Prefer  i>er8on  age  23  to  40.  ShouK^ 
have  college  degree  with  experience  in 
family  living  or  women’s  pages  report- 
!  ing.  Some  desk  exi>erience  helpful. 
Send  complete  resume,  salary  informa¬ 
tion  in  confidence  to: 

H.  E.  Hay 

LINDSAY-SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS 
'  Box  780.  Decatur.  Illinois  62525 

M.ANAGING  EDITO'R  for  a  growing, 
aggressive  small  daily  in  New  York. 
We  want  a  d^licateil  live-wire  news¬ 
paperman  willing  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  and  work  hard  to  turn  out  a  dy- 
;  namic,  high  quality  product.  We  are 
I  located  in  an  attractive  year-round 
I  recreational  area  with  excellent  pi>ten- 
tial.  Give  all  details  first  letter.  All  in¬ 
quiries  answereil.  Box  1045,  Alitor  & 
Publisher. 

NIGHT  STAFF  of  expanding  N.  J, 
daily  neeils  a  reporter  experienceil  in 
municipal  government  and  (2)  copy 
eilitor  w’ith  a  talent  for  quality.  Write: 
H.  Rodney  Luery.  .Associate  Editor. 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.l  Home  News,  or 
phone  (2»n)  KI  .Viuoo. 

REPORTER  who  likes  to  dig  behind 
the  news  story  for  the  big  story.  Our 
pai>er  (a  16-page  tabi  just  starting  and 
bucking  a  monoiwly.  This  is  newspaper- 
jng^  like  the  *208  and  *308- -and  the  pay 
j  isn’t  much  better.  If  you're  looking  for 
a  job  where  you  have  to  turn  out  reams 
,  of  copy  and  ring  in  a  scoop  every  day, 
where  we  tie  the  old  equipment  to¬ 
gether  with  haling  wire  and  where  we 
can  ri>ck  the  whole  industry  with  a 
throwback  to  comi»etitive  journalism, 
write  Blitor  Fran  McGovern.  The 
Minneapolis  Daily  .American.  P.O.  Box 
;  729,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  5,5440. 

REPORTER — Looking  for  i?2  man  to 
cover  municipal  beat,  write  headlines 
j  and  help  with  layout  for  Sunday  sul>- 
I  urban  newspai>er  in  northern  N.J.  Out- 
I  standing  benefits  for  a  man  on  way  up 
■  with  all-round  weekly  experience.  Send 
I  resume  and  salary  requirement  to  B>x 
I  1054,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  at  least  three  years* 
j  exi>erience  for  Virginia  aftemiwm  daily. 

'  Short  hours  and  goi^l  pay  for  man  with 
!  right  eilucational  and  professional 
background.  Box  1038,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 

REPORTER  to  handle  city  hall  beat  on 
afternt>i>n  daily  in  All-.America  city  of 
40.5('0  on  Lake  Michigan  in  bottming 
Northern  Indiana.  Contact  Ehvin  G. 

I  Greening.  News-Dispatch,  Michigan 
I  City.  Ind.  16360. 


!  REPORTER  Hxcellent  wages,  hours, 
benefits,  Kx^ation  for  aggressive,  gitml 
writing  man  on  eilitorial  staff  of  iiO.OOO 
i  plus  p.m.  daily.  Air-conditioneil  plant. 
Chart  .Area  2.  Box  1048,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lished. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  S. 
Experienceil  or  qualifieil  beginners. 
Send  complete  tyi>ewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  .Assn., 
1(K>  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 
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CVHEEK^)^^ 

Editorial 


CAREEKJ)P^^ 

Editorial 


CAKEFJI  OIM>OR^ 

OporatorS’Maehinists 


CAKEEK  OPPORTUNITIES 

Printers 


COPY  EPITOK  &  KEPOHTEK  for 
vrr(fuin>r  South  Fla.  daily.  Write  vrivinjr 
qualihcations  and  t*xi>erience  to  Box 
PTl*.  E<litor  &  Puhlitiher. 


KEPOHTEIIS  with  three  ctr  more  years* 
ex|»erienco  to  work  on  Florida  !>eaeh 
resort  <!ailies.  Box  lO-k"),  E<ntor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HErORTERS 

There  are  jobs  in  the  midwest  on  one 
of  the  country’s  outstanding;  morning 
metnipolitan  news|)aiK?rs  if  you’re  in-  i 
tereste*!  in  an  alert.  aj;>;ressive  ainl 
ft>;htin)|;  news|»ai>er.  We  will  consider  j 
N»th  inex|»erienc<‘<l  and  ex|>erience<l  I 
I»ers<ms.  i»referaV>ly  with  colle^re  back- 
>rroun<l.  for  |H»sitions  in  our  local  news  i 
department  at  top  salari€*s.  Our  mini¬ 
mum  for  an  exi»erience<l  i>erson  is  $200  j 
weekly,  plus  numerous  excellent  frinjre  ' 
lienefits.  Please  write  Box  1076.  Elilor 
&  I*ublisher. 


ROAU  TO  ADVANCEMENT 
Just  alH>ut  all  eflitors  a^ree  that  the 
roa<l  to  advancement  is  throu^rh  the 
copy  <lesk.  If  you're  a  sharp,  younjr 
newsman  with  a  .vear  or  two  of  solid 
expt^rience  and  want  to  insure  ytiur  fu¬ 
ture.  a  dynamic  morninjr  newspa|*er  in 
Western  Marylaml  may  have  just  what 
y»m*re  lookin>;  for.  You’ll  have  increas¬ 
ing;  resiKmsibility  and  a  S(did  shot  at 
promotion.  Rush  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  clippings  to  B»>x  101(», 
E<litor  <4  Publisher. 


SIHIRT.'^  DESK 

Nee<l  thin!  man  on  expanding  after- 
n<K)n  daily  in  stnmjr  s|M>rts  town  with 
two  universities.  $1<I0  to  start.  Chart 
Area  4.  Bf>x  In32,  Editr>r  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-DESK  MAN.  We 
have  oi*enin>r  for  imajrinative  s|K>rts 
writer  who  can  also  do  e.ve-catchintr  job 
on  layout.  Minimum  of  two  years*  ex-  ' 
l>ericnce  re<iuire<l  for  this  |>osition  with 
a  progressive  morning;  pai»er  in  a  city  * 
fast  api^roachint;  2(M».()0o  Zone  2.  Ex¬ 
cellent  hours,  wajres  and  lK*nefits  for 
ritrht  man.  Sen«l  resume  and  clippings. 
Box  1^66.  Eiitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 


rPoyebl*  with  ordtrl 

Oimis .  90c  ptr  line,  per  iisuc 

3-timts  . $1.00  per  lint,  ptr  iuut 

2-tiinti  . $1.10  ptr  lint,  ptr  iuut 

1-timt  . $1.20  ptr  lint,  ptr  iuut 


Count  llvt  avtrapt  words  ptr  lint. 

3  lints  mininun 
(No  akbrtviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  strvict 
Air-mail  urvict  on  boa  numbers  also 

arailabit  at  $L00  txtra.  I 

DISPLAT— CLASSIFIED: 

Tht  ust  of  bordora,  boldfact  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  chanpts  your  claui- 
fied  ad  to  display.  Tbo  ratt  for  display- 
clusified  is  ^.75  ptr  apatt  lint — $38.M 
ptr  column  inch  minimum  spaci. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS" 

A-times . $L35  per  lino,  per  iuut 

3-timts  . $1.45  per  lint,  ptr  iuut 

2-timtt  .  $1.55  ptr  lint,  ptr  issue 

1-timt  . $L65  ptr  lint,  per  hsut 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuosday,  4:30  PM 

Botholdtrs’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  ropliu  mailed  each  day 
u  they  art  rtcaivod. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Avn.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ptoia  2-7050 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Plenty  of  si>orts  in  ] 
a  lively  town.  Chance  for  advancement  , 
on  small  daily  offset  near  Chicago.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  and  express  ideas.  ' 
Our  staff  is  youn^r,  aKjrressive.  and  we  j 
want  to  l)e  the  l>e.st !  If  you  have  the 
ability— we  will  pay  for  it!  Reply  to, 
Box  t*7S.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  I 

SUBURBAN  REPORTER— Ambitious, 
ajrjfressive  youn>f  reporter  to  cover  sub- 
urlian  area  for  New  York  State’s  lively 
capital  city  p.m.  Excellent  opimrtunity 
for  collejje  >;radunte  with  2-.‘I  years’  ex- 
I»erience  on  small  daily  and  ready  to 
move  up.  All  frinjres.  Should  have  car.  | 
Send  comrdete  resume  and  siimples  of  1 
work  to  Itol»ert  G.  Fichenlierj;,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor.  The  KnickerlH)cker  News.  21 
Sheridan  Ave..  Albany.  N.  Y.  12201. 

TOP  EDITORS  POSITIONS- National 
Mavrazine  has  oiienin»;s  for  e<litor8  who 
can  write  in  clear-cut  professional  ' 
I  style.  If  you  have  solid  ex|)erience  and  I 
a  desire  to  improve  your  earnin^rs  and 
j  |>osition  in  the  publishing  held,  this  | 
I  may  be  your  op|K»rtunity  to  achieve  | 
I  lH>ih  immediate  an<l  lon>;-ran^e  grains.  ' 
I  Tell  all  -  what  y(»u  can  offer  and  what  I 
'  yj)u  exi>ect  to  ttain.  All  correspondence  ! 
kept  strictly  confidential.  Write  Box  , 
D  "*>.  EUltor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
for  national  business  maKozines.  Write 
G.  H.  Baker.  Chilton  Publicaticms.  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bld^..  W'ashinjrton,  D.  C.  | 
2i>004. 


We  Need  An 

ACE 

(.\ssistiint  City  Editor* 

One  who  knows  ^t.hmI  writing  and  ran 
help  develop  a  stalT;  one  who  knows 
kimmI  layout  and  can  provide  it  :  one 
who  is  willing  to  hustle  to  kee|i  on  lop 
of  a  fnst-movin:r  oin-ration. 

We're  a  fid.iMiO  evenin,r  daily  in  the 
New  York  met ro|H)litan  area  with  pcssl 
pay.  working'  conditions  ami  opimrtun- 
ity. 

If  y<iu’re  a  pro  with  c\|terience.  :d»iiity 
and  ilesire.  ^ret  in  touch.  Box  lo.'iU,  Ivli- 
tor  &  Pulilisher. 


(tprraIttrs-MachinisIs 

EXPERIENCED  MACHINI.ST  —  Mid¬ 
west  daily  with  IS  Linotypes.  .">  Tl'.'s 
operating  units.  4  iierforators,  etc. 
Union.  Salary  oi.en.  Excellent  l)enefits. 
Must  l>e  top  man.  Bo.x  1(»11,  E<litor  & 
Puhlisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MIXER  OPERATOR.  ; 
Linotyiie  Model  36.  Northern  Calif.. 
o|>en  shop,  (kaal  pav  and  fringe  liene- 
fits.  (:<iod  fast-KrowinK  town  .and 
<lay  daily  pai«r  for  family  men.  On 
freeway.  4.-)-miles  to  San  Francisco  or 
Sacramento.  Call  collect  to:  Roliert 
Nashlund  or  write  Daily  Repuhlic.  P.O. 
Bi>x  17.  Fairfield.  Calif.  St4.'>33. 

GOOD  LINOTYPE  OR  INTERTYPE  | 
operator  .  .  .  one  who  has  had  experi-  I 
ence  on  mixers  and  can  produce.  This 
is  a  steady,  year-around  situation  with  i 
lil)eral  paid  vacations,  company  pen-  1 
sion  and  group  insurance.  Good  pay  j 
scale.  Contact  The  Marion  Star.  Mar¬ 
ion,  Ohio  43.302,  Rol)ert  L.  (jjcherl, 
Forem.an. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Handle  display  composi¬ 
tion  on  Model  31  Linotype,  able  to 
assist  with  advertising  and  job  com¬ 
position.  40-hr.  week.  Contact:  Vic 
Howard.  23623  Farmington,  Farming- 
ton.  Mich.  48024.  Ph. :  (313)  474-6225. 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS  , 
Competency  Standards: 

360  Lines  Justified 
600  Lines  Unjustified 
$169  nights — 37>/6  hour  week 
Excellent  Employe  Benefit  Program 
Apply  to:  Leonard  Shimberg 
General  Foreman 
DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 
Rochester,  New  York  14614 
Phone  (AC  716)  232-7100 


OPERATOR  -  PRINTER,  country- 
trained.  County-seat  weekly.  Good  pay; 
fine  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Times-  I 
Reporter  Printing  (3o.,  Adams,  Wis¬ 
consin  63910. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  typesetting 
plant — 16  machines.  Union  or  eligible 
with  ability  to  maintain  precision  and 
accuracy  in  a  plant  that  demands  a 
top  quality  product.  An  opportunity  to 
join  a  management  team  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  rapidly-growing  organization. 
Write:  Dayton  Typograi>hic  Service, 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  46401. 


ELEKTRON  MACHINIST— Chart  Area 
2.  Fully  qualified  in  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Above  scale  for  night  situation. 
Write  experience  and  salary  to  Box 
876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST,  exi^erienced  on  new-spapec 
machinery.  Night  shift:  37%  hour  week 
— $168.  Write:  Wm.  Seiferling,  Daily 
Home  News,  P.O.  Box  661,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.  08903  or  phone  201-546-4000. 


eressmrn-Slereotypers 

MR. 

PRESSMAN-STBREOTYPER 
COMBINATION  MAN 
Do  You  Want  To  Join 
A  Progressive  Daily? 

We  have  a  i>ermanent  opening  on  the 
night  side  for  a  qualified  journeyman. 
The  scale  is  $3.83  days  and  $3.99  nights, 
37V5  hour  week,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  such  as;  sick  and  accident  benefit 
plan,  a  wage  continuation  benefit  plan, 
pension,  paid  holidays  and  an  excellent 
vacation  plan. 

An  opening  for  a  Press-Stereo  journey¬ 
man  on  another  paper  of  four  days  and 
Saturday  night.  Tliis  opening  created  i 
by  advancing  one  of  our  men  to  fore-  < 
manship  in  another  plant.  The  scale  is 
$3.76  days  for  37V5  hours  with  a  30c 
per  hour  night  differential.  Good  fringe 
benefits. 

If  interested  contact  O.  D.  Roderick, 
Personnel,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62526.  j 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESS.MAN  for 
Goss  Headliner.  Spokane  Web  Press-  | 
men’s  Union  No.  33,  Box  747,  Spokane,  i 
Wash.  99210. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRE.SSMAN  for 
Goss  Headliner.  S|H<kane  Web  Press¬ 
men's  Union  No.  33,  Bo.x  747,  Spokane. 
Wash.  99210. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  3-unit  Sub¬ 
urban;  also  camera  man.  Write  P.O. 
Box  872,  Lake  Wales,  Fla.  33853. 

PRESSMAN,  web  offset;  new  plant; 
full  charge.  Knowledge  camera.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Write  full  details. 
Box  790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN — We're  looking  for  one  of  | 
the  top  offset  pressmen  in  the  country,  . 
a  take  charge,  work  bard,  department  I 
head.  We're  willing  to  pay  to  get  him.  ' 
Won't  consider  talking  less  than  five-  : 
figures,  and  where  in  this  range  is  op  ! 
to  your  ability  to  turn  out  consistent  ‘ 
quality  work  with  a  crew  and  a  six  ' 
unit  Goss  Suburban.  We  want  a  man.  i 
now  a  department  head,  who  could  stay  ; 
the  rest  of  his  life  where  he  is,  but  ; 
wants  to  move  up  a  notch  with  a  I 
quality-conscious  firm  that  demands  the 
best.  Call  816  BA  1-2944,  Joe  Cham¬ 
bers  The  Dispatch  Newspapers,  1806 
Swift.  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri  I 
64116.  I 


Printers 

IF  YOU  can  suh.stantially  rut  costs  in 
our  com|M>sing  r(K)m  ojieration  we’re 
read.v  to  pay  top  salary  plus  a  i)ension 
and  fringe  l>enefit  plan  that  ailds  real 
secMirily.  Midwest  area.  State  qu.'ilifica- 
tions.  past  i>erformance  record  and 
when  available.  Write  Box  10.‘>.),  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

ALI^AROUND  AD  COMPOSITOR  for 
a  six-day  publication.  This  is  a  steady, 
year-around  situation  with  lil>cral  vaca-  j 
tions,  comi>any-paid  pension  and  group  I 
insurance  with  a  good  pay  scale.  Con-  I 
tact  The  Marion  Star,  Robert  L.  I 
Cocherl,  Foreman.  M.arion,  Ohio  43302.  I 


MORNING  DAILY  of  20,000  needs 
Offset-experienced  Composing  Room 
Manager.  Your  chance  to  grow  with  a 
young  newspaper  in  midwestern  city  of 
50,000.  Starting  salary  open.  Paid  va¬ 
cations,  insurance  and  other  benefits. 
Requirements:  hire,  fire,  and  train  per¬ 
sonnel,  set  up  systems,  develop  and 
maintain  production  efficiency  and  work 
in  harmony  with  other  departments. 
Send  resume  to  Box  918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRINTERS  I  WANT  TO  JOIN  A 
PROGRESSIVE  ORGANIZA'HON  T 
We  have  an  opening  for  a  good  ad  floor 
or  combination  ad  operator-ad  floor 
man.  Markup  experience  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  This  is  a  night  job.  The  scale  is 
$3.83  i>er  hour  days,  and  30c  per  hour 
more  nights  for  37 V5  hour  week,  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits. 

Another  of  our  dailies  have  openings 
for:  1)  a  machinist  with  TTS  mainte¬ 
nance  experience  preferred ;  2)  ad  op¬ 
erator-ad  floor  combination  printer;  3) 
ad  floor-makeup  journeyman.  The  scale 
is  $3.90  days  and  $4.06  nights,  37Vi 
hour  week.  Openings  are  on  the  night 
side.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  O.  D. 
Roderick,  Personnel,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. 
62625. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  ALLEY  MAN.  ex¬ 
perienced.  Night  shift:  37%  hour  week 
— $168.  Write:  Wm.  Seiferling,  Daily 
Home  News,  P.O.  Box  561,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.  08903  or  phone  201-546- 
4000. 


Promotion 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  has  an  opening 
in  its  centralized  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  circulation  promotion  co¬ 
ordinator.  Job  involves  liaison  and 
planning  with  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  plus  creating  promotion  materials 
for  carriers  and  district  managers. 
Applicants  should  have  prior  news¬ 
paper  promotion  or  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  and  be  able  to  write  well.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  with  first  letter  to  Earl 
R.  Truax,  Jr.,  Promotion  Manager, 
The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida 
33101. 


Public  Kcinlions 


200-BED  expanding  Connecticut  hos¬ 
pital  seeks  experienced  i>ublic  relations 
manager.  Excellent  opportunity.  Salary 
open.  Box  1004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.MIDWE.STE'RN  COLLEGE  of  l.OOO 
students  has  newly  create<l  |K>sition  of 
Director  of  Public  Relations.  Will  in¬ 
clude  Public  Information,  Alumni  Rela¬ 
tions.  anil  Siiecial  Event  resismsibili- 
ties.  Sfi.(l(Ml-$7,0a0  range.  Begin  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  infix.  Send  resume  to:  Box  lOfii. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


I’niteil  Slate.s  .laycees 
OPPORTUNITY 
The  Uniteil  States  Jaycees  headquarters 
in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  are  seeking  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  rewarding  ixisition  in  its 
public  relations  department.  Excellent 
salary,  l)enefit.s,  travel  and  opiKirtunity 
awaits  you  if  you  qualify. 

Applicants  should  lie  lietween  21  and 
32  years  of  age-  active  meniliers  of  a 
Jayceo  Chapter  -and  a  minimum  of 
two  years'  writing  experience  with 
newspaper  or  publiciition.  Vacancy  now 
exists.  Rush  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to:  Ray  Rodgers,  The 
United  States  Jaycees,  PO.  Box  7. 
Tulsa,  Okla.  71102. 


Salesmen 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  to  call  on 
piililisher.s  an«l  retail  traile.  Commer¬ 
cial  ininler  of  nf\vHpai>ers,  supple¬ 
ments  an<l  circulars  8ervin^r  New  York 
to  VVashin^rton  area  firlniarily.  Ex|»eri- 
ence  in  this  field  essential.  Mail  resume 
with  salary  ri><iuirementH  to  liox  10')2, 
Editor  &  Puhlisher. 
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Personnel  Aveileble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Acailpmic 

NEWSWRITING.  EDITING^I  like  to 
teach  basics,  M.S.,  Ph.U.  candidate, 
strong  professional  background,  top 
references.  Prefer  West.  Consider  1- 
year  aiipuintment.  Box  993,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.■idmhiistralive 

ADVERTISING  DIREt'TOR 
of  two  newspa|)ers  ('J4M  and  lOOM) 
owned  by  one  of  nation's  lending  com¬ 
munications  comimnies.  17  years  of 
go<sl  exi)erience  in  all  phases  of  news- 
pa|ier  advertising  and  management, 
most  in  comiietitive  situations.  G<kk1 
organiser  and  leader.  Box  1039,  Hsiitor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT- Ma¬ 
ture.  proven  sales  itrorlucer,  fully  ex- 
perienee<l.  broad  background,  seeks  af- 
hliation  with  progressive  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Chart  Areas  3,  .1,  6,  S. 
Write:  C.  J.  Berg.  171  W.  Brnflley, 
Des  Plaines,  111.  60016.  Ph. :  (313)  S24- 
6609. 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER, 
young,  needs  job  with  AM  daily.  Loca¬ 
tion  not  important  but  must  be  in  or 
near  college  town.  Box  1014,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MATURE  EDITOR-WRITER,  wide  ex¬ 
perience-outstanding  record — seeks  new 
challenge  with  solid  afternoon  daily  or 
sizeable  weeky  in  interesting  area  Zone 
7,  8,  northern  9.  Very  strong  in  commu¬ 
nity  coverage,  staff  direction,  editorial 
writing.  Newsgal  wife  also  available  if 
needed.  Box  901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEIWSMAN,  editor- 
writer,  44.  EIxperienced  copy  editing, 
layout,  makeup,  supplements,  city  desk, 
metropolitan  dailies.  Now  Assistant 
Sunday  Editor;  also  complete  charge 
Sunday  supplement.  Top  writer.  Trav¬ 
eled.  Seeks  interesting  challenge.  Box 
9S2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BU.SINE.SS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER. 
10  years'  exiierience  large  metro, 
•lo.ooo  daily,  shopiwrs,  group  ojiera- 
tions.  lalmr  negotiations.  NCR,  IBM, 
computers:  strong  mechanical.  Box 

1071,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  POSITION  offering  i 
growth  potential.  Fully  (|ualifie<l  all  | 
phases  advertising;  ad  manager,  pro-  i 
motion  manager,  staff  training,  classi¬ 
fied  manager.  Present  112,000  plus,  i 
Relocate.  Re<iuire  30  days.  Age  S.'S,  i 
Box  lO.'iO.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

SUCCESSFUL  AD  DIRE'tTOR  wishes  I 
tti  relocate  in  Zones  3  or  I.  My  exiieri-  i 
ence  and  record  is  iiniciue.  Strong  ad- 
ministrator-leailer.  If  you  are  consid-  I 
ering  a  director-manager  for  any  rea-  ! 
son  it  would  pay  you  U>  contact  me.  i 
Box  1071.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.artoonist 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS:  Nationally  ! 
known,  award-winning  cartoonist  de-  , 
sires  change.  Box  971,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 


ALL-AROUND  DESKMAN,  top  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  41,  knows  slot:  wants  day- 
side  in  Oreg..  or  Wash.  Box  1025,  E<ii- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSMAN.  31—5 
years'  top  daily ;  law  background ; 
knows  photography;  seeks  responsible 
tsisition  on  newspaper  or  magazine  so 
he  can  support  family.  Write  Box  1017, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  SPECIALIST,  36,  BS  degree. 
J-school  trained,  seeks  opportunity  to 
match  ability.  Want  stimulating  as¬ 
signment.  major  league,  college  beat  or 
sports  editorship  medium-sized  daily. 
Currently  employed  by  major  daily  for 
11  years.  Available  now  for  interview. 
Box  1022.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  for  large  daily. 
Top  flight  deskmnn.  48.  Twenty  years 
on  3  metros.  Box  1073,  E<litor  &  Piil>- 
lisher. 


Circulation 


I 


EXPERIENCED  AND  SKILLED 
CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  OR 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
.Ml  of  the  advertisements  read  alike. 
Anything  that  can  lie  said  here  sounds 
egotistical  like  all  the  rest.  25  years  of 
ex|>erience  on  news|>apers  from  30,000- 
3.‘i0.00o  circulation  will  prove  to  lie  the 
liest.  Permit  my  top  references  to  tell 
the  story.  All  replies  confi  lential.  Box 
1016.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


i.lassified  Advertising  I 

CLASSIHED  MANAGER— Solid  back-  ! 
ground  all  phases  including  special  I 
management  training;  managed  large  I 
phone  room.  Aggressive  organizer/ad- 
ministrator.  Complete  knowledge  how 
to  increase  revenue  and  cut  sales  cost. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  896,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  j 

Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER  all 
phases  of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  capable  training  staff.  In  early 
30's.  with  15  years’  exiierience.  Ag¬ 
gressive  and  willing  to  meet  challenge 
of  2.’>-100M  daily.  Resume  available, 
references.  Write:  R.  W.  McComb, 

1  (>;!!•  Alton.  Aurora,  Colorado  80O10. 

Ph.:  (.'1031  313-3317 


DEDICATED  NEWSMAN.  28.  desires 
more  challenge  ns  news  eilitor.  Penn. 
State  grad.  Now  employed  6  years  on 
city,  county  lieat  18,(100  daily.  Know 
layout:  assistant  news,  copy  editor:  j 
award-winner  for  series.  Will  consider  j 
top  rewrite  post.  Have  style — “heart."  . 
I.sication  no  problem.  Box  1019.  Elditor  i 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  News,  features.  Mature  fam- 
il.v  man,  civic  interests.  Now  employeil. 
Seeks  i>ost  with  New  England  solid 
weekly,  small  daily.  Top  references. 
Resume.  Box  1067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  29.  family- 
excellent  exiierience  all  phases  news- 
risim  seeks  managing  evlitorship  small 
to  meilium  daily.  Lsication  secondary  to 
organization.  Employed  and  in  no 
burry.  Box  1057,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


HOMESICK  FOR  OHIO  AREA 
Rim  man.  36.  Want  eastern  or  Area  5 
metro  desk.  Have  demonstrated  resisin- 
sibility.  exiierienceil  as  city  eilitor.  j 
Family-  and  I — disillusioneil  over  move 
year  ago  to  metro  a.m.  in  Aren  7. 
Household  economics  stymies  return  to 
former  employer  of  4  years.  Proud  of 
ability.  professional  atmosphere  on 
p.m.  d:iily  is  must.  Bication  ns  im-  ; 
portant  as  8165  minimum.  Bo.x  1047, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  ’ 


.lOURNEYMAN  REPORTER.  33.  seeks 
ch.'illenge  with  qualitv  paper.  Marrieil. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1051.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

FREE-LANCE  JOURNALIST  in  Israel 
wants  meilia  for  features  on  kibbuzzim, 
American  volunteers,  etc.  Box  1007, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  drive,  imagination, 
wants  executive  lierth  on  small-city  or 
meilium-sizeil  tinil.v  in  Northeast.  Ex- 
IK'rience  20  years  as  reporter,  copy  eili- 
tor.  wire  eilitor  metro  papers.  Box  1059, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  17,  1967 


Editorial 

Operators-Machinists 

WRITER.  25,  Ivy  LeaKue  f^raduate — 
n<»w  assistant  e<litor  of  prestigious  na< 
tional  monthly — seeks  solid  newspaper 
or  other  nssivrnments  to  Vietnam.  Will 
for  a  year  or  more,  send  back 
tou^h.  >roo<l  stories.  Box  1069,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CO.MPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST 
Intertyiies:  Model  G's.  F  &  C.  power- 
gates,  (lower  magazine,  saws,  quad- 
ders.  Linotypes;  Model  S's.  14's.  21’8, 
Comets,  hyilrtv-quadders.  Elektrons  with 
TOU-75  'ITS  units.  TTS,  Perforators 
and  nil  comixvsing  eiiuipment.  Nine 
years’  exiierience.  Excellent  references. 
All  inquiries  will  lie  answered.  Please 
include  'phone  number.  Box  1041,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

YOITNG  EDITOR  seeks  Euroitean  sit¬ 
uation.  A.B.,  M.A.  English.  Exiieri- 
enceil  reporter.  Knowledge  French. 

I06‘l,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

COPY'  EDITOR  on  n  top-10  paiier — 
M.A.,  J-School,  e.xperienceil  —  seeks 
change.  Box  1078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence  ;  4  years  Marine  Corps.  Age  27. 
will  be  released  from  active  military 
obligation  Oct.  1.  Seeking  opportunity 
in  Zone  3,  4  or  6.  Box  963,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BRITISH  JOURNALIST.  27— presently 
working  national  paper  with  one  mil¬ 
lion  plus  circulation — wishes  settle  i>er- 

manently  in  States.  Daily  or  evening 
imper.  Exiierienced  reporting,  features, 
copy  editing.  Prefer  California,  Chi¬ 
cago  or  east  coast.  J.  Eilwarils,  15  New- 
Innds  Avenue,  Sunderland.  United 
Kingdom. 

TO  ORBIT  WITH  CAMERA  IS  AIM 
Good  beginning  (camera,  pen)  is  claim. 
Initiative  can  expect  from  one  who  re¬ 
flects.  Two  degrees.  Box  1021,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  staff  job  on  daily  that  appreciates 
gooil  press  photography.  Box  1061,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

GOING  VIETNAM— Experienced  re¬ 
porter-photographer  going  Vietnam  on 
assignment.  Have  time  for  feature 

Public  Relations 

stories,  photos  servicemen  your  area. 
Will  work  on  contract,  or  individual 
story  iMisis.  Box  1003,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PR  (DRAFTSMAN 
with  news  and  free-lance  background 
desires  PR  or  newspaper  writing  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  973.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  FIELD  EDITOR? 
Retainer  or  free-lance  connections 
sought  with  trade,  professional  or  gen¬ 
eral  publications  by  experienced  news¬ 
man.  Colorful  writer— capable  photog¬ 
rapher  with  free  enterprise  back¬ 
ground.  Home  bases  in  Washington. 
Florida.  Arkansas.  Tell  me  your  needs. 
Box  1009,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  metmixilitan  pai>er ; 
EDITOR  of  billion  dollar  corporation's 
house  organ :  SALESMAN  for  Blue 
Chip  company.  Man  32.  seeks  N.Y.C. 
area  PR  position  to  utilize  this  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  11143,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR  with  4  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  two  leading?  pa]>er8  seeks  job 
with  public  service  organization,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  the  Boston  area.  Box  1077, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

211TH  CENTURY  WITCH  DOCTOR 
Put  across  my  message  dressed  in  col¬ 
orful  leads,  scalp-tingling  copy,  and 
imagination-stretching  graphics;  can 
put  across  your  PR.  ad  department  or 
internal  message  with  equal  hocus- 
pocus.  Box  1018.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WAR  SPECIALIST- Editor,  38.  seeks 
assignment.  Vietnam.  Aden  exiierience. 
Space  rate  consiilereil.  Conflict  can 
range  from  tribal  feud  to  full  scale 
war.  Copy  available.  Box  1036,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE,  concise 
or  in-ilepth.  ExiH-rienceil  newsmen, 
broadcasters.  Low  fees.  Box  1053.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk 

By  RoI>ert  U.  Brown 

IPI  Success 

The  16th  Assembly  of  the 
International  Press  Institute  will 
l)e  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
next  week,  June  18-22,  with 
anticipated  attendance  of  200 
journalists  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  place  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  more  happy  selection 
than  that  of  FlEJ  (Internation¬ 
al  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers)  which  had  been 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel,  a  week  apo. 

The  IPI  has  had  tremendous 
success  in  its  activities,  in  de¬ 
veloping  worthwhile  programs, 
and  in  its  appeal  to  membership 
but  it  is  having  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  that  we  hope  will  l)e 
solved  in  some  way. 

Starting  with  nothing  but  an 
idea  and  a  dream  less  than  20 
years  ago.  IPI  meml)ership  has 
risen  to  1,.^,")6  as  of  May  1,  1967. 
Members  are  individual  news¬ 
papermen  unlike  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations  where  the 
newspaper  is  the  membei\  There 
was  a  net  increase  of  34  mem¬ 
bers  from  Nov.  1  last.  Member¬ 
ship  is  divided  as  follows: 
Europe  622,  North  America  476, 
Asia  362,  Australasia  45,  Latin 
America  29  and  .\frica  22. 

But  IPI,  which  maintains  its 
headquarters  in  Zurich,  was 
launched  and  has  been  operated 
with  the  aid  of  foundation 
grants  which  may  not  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  future. 

At  the  last  Assembly  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  last  November,  it 
was  reported  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  could  l)e  bankrupt  by  1968. 
The  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  stated  the  current  deficit 
during  1967  would  be  between 
$26,000  and  $36,000  and  during 
1968  it  might  approach  $48,000. 

Per  Monsen,  director  of  IPI, 
in  his  report  which  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Geneva  Assembly 
discusses  the  current  financial 
picture. 

The  African  Program  for 
training  English-speaking  jour¬ 
nalists  which  was  funded  by 
foundation  grants  will  terminate 
in  1968  and  it  is  unknown 
whether  additional  funding  is 
available.  The  Asian  Program, 
also  funded  by  such  grants,  will 
also  terminate  in  1968  but  it  will 
be  taken  over  by  publishers  of 
eight  Asian  countries  and  fi¬ 
nanced  by  them.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  efforts  aimed  at  re¬ 
ducing  the  production  costs  of 
newspapers  and  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  Asian  press. 
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“During  and  following  the 
(New  Delhi)  .Assembly,”  Mr. 
Monsen  reports,  “the  chairman 
got  firm  commitments  for  extra 
contributions  from  individual 
publishers  which — together  with 
the  expected  increase  in  revenue 
from  meml)ership  fees — will 
take  care  of  the  day-to-day  ex¬ 
penditure  for  1967. 

“But  the  long-range  financial 
problem  of  the  Institute  remains 
unsolved.  There  is  little  or  no 
money  for  research  and  other 
activities  which  are  urgently 
needed  to  enable  the  Institute  to 
pursue  the  objectives  outlined 
in  the  constitution.  Plans  for 
specific  projects  have  l)een 
worked  out  and  now  are  being 
discussed  with  one  of  the  foun¬ 
dations. 

“However,  if  the  Institute  is 
to  remain  active  as  a  world-wide 
organization  dealing  with  the 
international  aspects  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  serving  as  a  world 
clearing-house  for  information 
on  the  press,  it  has  to  secure  a 
sounder  financial  basis.  This 
basis  can  only  Ik*  provided  by 
the  press.” 

.Any  organization  can  live 
within  its  income  if  it  has  to  but 
will  this  one  continue  to  be  an 
effective  force  if  its  many  worth¬ 
while  projects  have  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed  or  discontinued? 

AVe  share  Mr.  Monsen’s  hope 
that  the  IPI  members  and  the 
newspapers  they  represent  will 
rally  to  the  enlarged  support  it 
needs  in  order  to  carry  on  its 
work. 

m  *  * 

.An  astute  pencil-wielding 
newspaper  executive  questioned 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  cost 
study  E&P  presented  .April  1, 
page  14,  for  a  newspaper  in  the 
“240,000  circulation  range.” 

Joseph  W.  Knowland,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  asked  how  it 
was  possible  that  a  newspaper 
of  this  circulation  publishing 
30,6.56  pages  could  use  only  31,- 
188  tons  of  newsprint  at  a  me¬ 
chanical  cost  of  $1,983,740.  With 
that  circulation  a  standard-size 
newspaper  should  have  used  in 
excess  of  45,000  tons  of  paper. 

We  have  learned  lielatedly 
that  this  study  represents  a 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
operation  with  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  100,000,  140,000  and  230,- 
000,  respectively.  Combination 
rates  affect  classified  and  80% 
of  national  linage  which  is 


thereby  set  once  and  used  twice 
affecting  composing  room  costs. 

Future  cost  studies  will  be 
more  explicit  on  these  details. 

• 

Holt  Wins  Prize 
For  Travel  Writings 

Judges  of  the  George  Hedman 
Memorial  .Awards  have  cited  six 
.American  journalists  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  writing  in  the  field  of 
international  travel  during  1966. 

Richard  Jo.seph  of  Enquire 
magazine.  New  York,  and  Ker- 
mit  Holt  of  the  Cliicaqo  Tribune 
are  winners  of  the  two  principal 
awards. 

Honorable  mention  awards 
have  l)een  made  to  Leavitt  Mor¬ 
ris  of  the  Christian  Seienee 
Monitor,  Bo.ston;  John  McWil¬ 
liams  of  the  Oregon  Journal; 
and  to  George  Bush  of  New 
York  and  .Allen  Linn  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  for  material  published  in 
Skiing  magazine  and  IFr/tcr’s 
Digest,  respectively. 

The  Hedman  .Awards  have 
been  created  in  memory  of  the 
late  George  Hedman,  Swedish- 
.American  writer  and  publicist 
who  was  vicepresident-public 
I'elations  of  Scandinavian  .Air¬ 
lines  System  until  his  death  in 
1962. 

Joseph  and  Holt  have  l)een 
granted  tiavel  writing  fellow¬ 
ships  in  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Finland.  Sym¬ 
bols  of  their  awards  are  en- 
giaved  reproductions  of  16th 
century  Swedish  pewter  tank¬ 
ards. 

Winners  of  honorable  men¬ 
tion  were  given  specially  etched 
Norwegian  crystal-crowned  pres¬ 
entation  goblets. 

• 

BrotlierhocxI  Group 
Honors  Gannett  Editor 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Richard  J.  Hartfoi'd,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  a  Gannett  newspajjer, 
was  one  of  three  community 
leaders  honored  by  Greater 
Hartfoi'd  Chapter  of  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

Certificates  of  recognition 
went  to  Hartford  and  to  Francis 
T.  Ahearn,  manager  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Information  Office  of 
Connecticut  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  Times;  and  to 
Rabbi  A.  J.  Feldman,  of  Temple 
Beth  Israel. 

• 

Kenliioky  Winners 

Glasgow,  Ky. 

The  Glasgow  Daily  Times  won 
seven  first  place  awards  and  the 
Frankfort  State  Journal  won 
four  in  the  Kentucky  Press  .As¬ 
sociation’s  1967  newspaper  con¬ 
tests  which  embrace  13  cate¬ 
gories. 


Graduating  Class 
Largest  Sinee  ’49 

Iowa  City 
The  June,  1967,  graduating 
class  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  was  the 
largest  graduated  by  the  school 
in  18  years;  54  students  were 
graduated  in  journalism,  com- 
jiared  to  57  in  1949.  The  1967 
graduating  class  included  39 
students  receiving  the  bachelor’s 
degree,  13  the  master’s,  and  2 
receiving  the  Ph.l).  in  .Mass 
Communications.  The  1949  class 
included  48  B..A.  recipients  and 
9  M..A.  recipients. 

Eleven  of  the  1967  B.A. 
recipients  specialized  in  news- 
editorial  journalism,  eight  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  eight  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  seven  in  magazine  jour¬ 
nalism,  three  in  radio-television 
news,  and  one  each  in  high 
school  journalism  teaching  and 
photojournalism. 

• 

Bells  for  College 

.Ashland,  Ore. 
.A  .5()-l)ell  carillon  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  tower  of  Churchill 
Hall  at  Southein  Oregon  Col¬ 
lege  is  the  gift  of  .Ashland  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  Edd  E.  Roun¬ 
tree,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Ashland  Tidings. 


He  drove  his  first  car — a 
model  T — at  age  12; 
piloted  his  first  plane  27 
years  ago.  That’s  how  he 
began  two  lifelong  attach¬ 
ments — and  caught  his  in¬ 
satiable  wanderlust.  Now, 
he's  the  man  who  not  only 
tells  Washington  where  to 
go,  but  how  to  get  there. 
His  name:  Charles 
Yarbrough. 

His  job:  Travel,  Auto  and 
Aviation  editor  of  The 
Washington  Star. 

The  reasonWashington-on- 
the-move  reads  The  Star. 

The 

Washington 
Star 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  17,  1967 


What  does  it  mean 
to  you  when  we  cut  our 

five-billion-dollar  ribbon? 


Our  five-billion-dollar  plant  investment  this  year  means  more  than  just  better 
electric  service.  It’s  one  of  the  greatest  plant  investments  of  all  industry.  And  you  get  the 
benefits  of  what  it  does  for  the  economy— benefits  that  will  go  on  for  years  to  come. 

It  attracts  new  business  and  industry,  creates  new  jobs.  It  gives  investors 
new  opportunities  as  we  finance  our  expansion  in  the  open  money  market.  We  try 
to  make  good  things  happen  for  all  our  customers  and  neighbors  with 
each  penny  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  put  into  new  plant  investment  every  year. 


The  electric  company  people... 
the  folks  at  your 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 


^For  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to:  Power  Companies,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10020. 
Printed  in  l\S.A» 


1967  Champion  Speller 


Jennifer  Reinke,  14,  representing  The  Omaha  World-Herald,  was  champion  of  the  1967  National  Spelling  Bee.  She  is  joined  b] 
Dr.  Richard  R.  Baker,  center,  pronouncer,  and  James  H.  Wagner,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  director  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee 


A  di.stinKuished  Pennsylvania  educator,*  a  gue.st  at  last  many  of  the  same,  enriching,  educational  ventures  tha 

year’s  National  Spelling  Bee,  had  this  to  say:  their  predecessors  have  experienced  since  1925. 

“The  National  Spelling  Bee  is  an  educational  event  To  one  of  them,  the  happy  youngster  pictured  above 

of  great  significance.  It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  experience  was  extra  special :  Champion  speller  o 

every  teacher  and  parent.  For  the  entire  week  they  spend  the  United  States. 

in  Washington,  the  spellers  are  treated  to  educational  Scripps-How’ard  New'spapers  and  the  57  othe 

ventures  which  could  never^  possibly  be  learned  so  daily  and  Sunday  papers  that  sponsor  the  Nations 

functionally  in  the  classroom.  Spelling  Bee  take  pride  in  making  it  possible.  We  hai 

Last  week  in  VV'^ashington,  73  girls  and  boys— the  not  only  the  new  champion,  but  all  who  participate( 

National  Spelling  Bee  Class  of  1967— w’ere  treated  to  in  the  1967  program. 


*Dr.  Neal  V.  Musmanno,  Deputy  State  Superintenden 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instructior 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvanii 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 

DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Adv.  Oept....200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas  Atlanta 
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